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BOOK V. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER -1. 
THE DEAD REGIME. 


[ The French Revolution is undoubtedly Carlyle’s greatest work. 
We can give here only a few selections from its various parts. To 
omit it altogether would have been to omit Carlyle’s deepest teach- 
ings. In these selections: those who cannot read the whole, will find 
an outline of the history and all the most salient points. He who 
reads the selections will understand the whole. Carlyle himself 
considered The French Revolution his masterpiece. Published 
in 1837, it was the first book which bore on its title page his name. 
It made his name famous throughout England. We are told that 
“Tandor hailed it with enthusiasm as the best book published in 
his time, and recognized the coming of a new literary potentate. 
Sir William Hamilton got hold of the book about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and was so captivated with it that he could not lay it 
aside until he had finished the three volumes at four o’clock next 
morning. Charles Dickens was in the habit of reading it through 
twice every year; and when he published his Zale of Two Cities, 
he said it had grown out of a hope to add something to the popular 
and picturesque means of understanding the terrible times of the 
French Revolution, ‘though,’ he added, ‘no one can hope to add 
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anything to the philosophy of Mr.Carlyle’s wonderful book.’ Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen hastened to send a copy to his friend Guizot ; 
and, at Erskine’s instigation, it was read by Dr. Macleod Campbell, 
who deemed it valuable on account of its taking larger and deeper 
views of the events which it records than have been generally taken, 
though he thought there was ‘much to get over as to style and 
manner’ in the book. This last remark was delicious, coming from 
such a source, Campbell having been the very worst stylist that 
ever wrote, even among Scottish theologians; in fact, the worthy 
man could not be said to have a style at all. Miss Mitford, of Our 
Village, had been told by Carlyle’s admirers that this was his 
great work. ‘Perhaps it may be,’ said the little lady, ‘only Iam 
quite convinced that nobody who did not know the story pre- 
viously would gain the slightest idea of it from Mr. Carlyle’s three 
volumes, and that is not my theory of a history.’ John Stuart 
Mill, like Landor and Sir William Hamilton, did not agree with 
Miss Mitford, for he declared that ‘no work of greater genius, 
either historical or poetical, had been produced in this country for 
many years.’’’ Such is the verdict pronounced by some of the 
greatest minds of the century. Mazzini was the only contemporary 
who dared to criticise. He found in it power and love, but lack 
of insight. To Carlyle the French Revolution was a fact that was 


and is not; to Mazzini its zdea was to last forever. Which was 
right >—Ep. ] 


UCH a changed France have we; and a changed 

Louis. Changed, truly; and further than thou yet 

seest !—To the eye of History many things, in that 
sick-room of Louis, are now visible, which to the Courtiers 
there present were invisible. For indeed it is well said, 
‘in every object there is inexhaustible meaning; the eye 
‘sees in it what the eye brings means of seeing.’ To 
Newton and to Newton’s Dog Diamond, what a different 
pair of Universes; while the painting on the optical retina 
of both was, most likely, the same! Let the reader here, 
in this sick-room of Louis, endeavor to look with the 
mind too, 
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Time was when men could (so to-speak) of a given 
man, by nourishing and decorating him with fit appliances, 
to the due pitch, make themselves-a King, almost as the 
Bees do: and, what was still more to the purpose, loyally 
obey him when made. The man so nourished and deco- 
- rated, thenceforth named royal, does verily bear rule; and 

is said, and even thought, to be, for example, ‘prosecuting 
conquests in Flanders,’ when he lets himself like luggage 
be carried thither: and no light luggage; covering miles 
of road. For he has his unblushing Chateauroux, with her 
bandboxes and rouge-pots, at his side; so that, at every 
new station, a wooden gallery must be run up between 
their lodgings. He has not only his A/aison- Bouche, and 
Valetaille without end, but his very Troop of Players, with 
their pasteboard coulisses, thunder-barrels, their kettles, 
fiddles, stage-wardrobes, portable larders (and chaffering 
and quarreling enough); all mounted in wagons, tumbrils, 
second-hand chaises,—sufficient not to conquer Flanders, 
but the patience of the world. With such a flood of loud 
jingling appurtenances does he lumber along, prosecuting 
his conquests in Flanders: wonderful to behold. So never- 
theless it was and had been: to some solitary thinker it 
might seem strange; but even to him, inevitable, not 
unnatural. 

For ours is a most fictile world; and man is the most 
fingent plastic of creatures. A world not fixable; not 
fathomable ! An unfathomable Somewhat, which is Vor we ; 
which we can work with, and live amidst,—and model, 
miraculously in our miraculous Being, and name World.— 
But if the very Rocks and Rivers (as metaphysic teaches) 
are, in strict language, made by those Outward Senses of 
ours, how much more, by the Inward Sense, are all 
Phenomena of the spiritual kind: Dignities, Authorities, 
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Holies, Unholies! Which inward ‘sense, moreover, is not 
permanent like the outward ones, but forever growing and 
changing. Does not the Black African take of Sticks and 
Old Clothes (say, exported Monmouth-Street cast-clothes) 
what will suffice ; and of these, cunningly combining them, 
fabricate for himself an Eidolon (Idol, or Thing Seen) and 
name it A/umbo-Jumbo, which he can thenceforth pray to, 
with upturned awestruck eye, not without hope? The 
white European mocks; but ought rather to consider; and - 
see whether he, at home, could not do the like a little 
more wisely. 

So it was, we say, in those conquests of Flanders, thirty 
years ago: but so it no longer is. Alas, much more lies 
sick than poor Louis: not the French King only, but the 
French Kingship ; this too, after long rough tear and wear, 
is breaking down. The world is all so changed; so much 
that seemed vigorous has sunk decrepit, so much that was 
not is beginning to be!—Borne over the Atlantic, to the 
closing ear of Louis, King by the Grace of God, what 
sounds are these; muffled-ominous, new in our centuries? 
Boston Harbor is black with unexpected Tea: behold a 
Pennsylvanian Congress gather; and ere long, on Bunker 
Hill, Democracy announcing, in rifle-volleys death-winged, 
under her Star Banner, to the tune of Yankee-doodle-doo, 


that she is born, and, whirlwindlike, will envelop the whole 
world! 


Sovereigns die and Sovereignties: how all dies, and is 
for a Time only; is a ‘Time-phantasm, yet reckons itself 
real.’ The Merovingian Kings, slowly wending on their 
bullock carts through the streets of Paris, with their long 
hair flowing, have all. wended slowly on,—into Eternity. 
Charlemagne sleeps at Salzburg, with truncheon grounded ; 
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only Fable expecting that he will awaken. Charles the 
Hammer, Pepin Bow-legged, where now is their eye of 
menace, their voice of command? Rollo and his shaggy 
Northmen cover not the Seine with ships; but have sailed 
off on a longer voyage. The hair of Towhead (7éte 
d’ étoupes) now needs no combing ; Iron-cutter ( 7azllefer) 
cannot cut a cobweb; shrill Fredegonda, shrill Brunhilda, 
have had out their hot life-scold, and lie silent, their hot 
-life-frenzy cooled. Neither from that black Tower de 
Nesle descends now darkling the doomed gallant, in his 
sack, to the Seine waters; plunging into Night: for Dame 
de-Nesle now cares not for this world’s gallantry, heeds not 
this world’s scandal; Dame de Nesle is herself gone into 
Night. They all are gone; sunk,—down, down, with the 
tumult they made; and the rolling and the trampling of 
ever new generations passes over them; and they hear it 
not any more forever. 

And yet withal has there not been realized somewhat? 
Consider (to go no further) these strong Stone-edifices, 
and what they hold! Mud-town of the Borderers (Lutetia 
Parisiorum or Barisiorum) has paved itself, has spread 
over all the Seine Islands, and far and wide on each bank, 
and become City of Paris, sometimes boasting to be ‘Athens 
of Europe,’ and even ‘Capital of the Universe.’ Stone 
towers frown aloft; long-lasting, grim with a thousand 
years. Cathedrals are there, and a Creed (or memory of a 
Creed) in them; Palaces, and a State and Law. Thou 
seest the Smoke-vapor; wzextinguished Breath as of a 
thing living. Labor's thousand hammers ring on_ her 
anvils: also a more miraculous Labor works noiselessly, 
not with the Hand but with the Thought. How have 
cunning workmen in all crafts, with their cunning head and 
right-hand, tamed the Four Elements to be their ministers ; 
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yoking the Winds to their Sea-chariot, making the very 
Stars their Nautical Timepiece ;—and written and collected a 
Bibliotheque du Roi; among whose Books is the Hebrew 
Book! A wondrous race of creatures; these have been 
realized, and what of skill is in these: call not the Past 
Time, with all its confused wretchedness, a lost one. 

Observe, however, that of man’s whole terrestrial posses- 
sions and attainments, unspeakably the noblest are his 
Symbols, divine or divine-seeming ; under which he marches 
and fights, with victorious assurance, in this life-battle: 
what we can call his Realized Ideals. Of which realized 
Ideals, omitting the rest, consider only these two: his 
Church, or spiritual Guidance; his Kingship, or temporal 
one. The Church: what a word was there; richer than 
Golconda and the treasures of the world! In the heart of 
the remotest mountains rises the little Kirk; the Dead all 
slumbering round it, under their white memorial-stones, 
‘in hope of a happy resurrection: dull wert thou, O 
Reader, if never in any hour (say of moaning midnight, 
when such Kirk hung spectral in the sky, and Being was 
as if swallowed up of Darkness) it spoke to thee—things 
unspeakable, that went to thy soul’s soul. Strong was he 
that had a Church, what we can call a Church: he stood 
thereby, though ‘in the center of Immensities, in the conflux 
of Eternities,’ yet manlike toward God and man; the 
vague shoreless Universe had become for him a firm city, 
and dwelling which he knew. Such virtue was in Belief; 
in these words, well spoken: / deleve. Well might men 
prize their Credo, and raise stateliest Temples for it, and 
reverend Hierarchies, and give it the tithe of their substance ; 
it was worth living for and dying for. 

Neither was that an inconsiderable moment when wild 
armed men first raised their Strongest aloft on the buck- 
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ler-throne; and, with clanging armor and hearts, said 
solemnly: Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest! In such 
Acknowledged Strongest (well named King, Aon-ning, 
Can-ning, or Man that was Able) what a Symbol shone 
now for them,—significant with the destinies of the world! 
A Symbol of true Guidance in return for loving Obedience : 
properly, if he knew it, the prime want of man. A Symbol 
which might be called sacred ; for is there not, in reverence 
for what is better than we, an indestructible sacredness? 
On which ground, too, it was well said there lay in the 
Acknowledged Strongest a divine right; as surely there 
might in the Strongest, whether Acknowledged or not,— 
considering who it was that made him strong. And so, 
in the midst of confusions and unutterable incongruities (as 
all growth is confused), did this of Royalty, with Loyalty 
environing it, spring up; and grow mysteriously, subduing 
and assimilating (for a principle of Life was in it); till it 
also had grown world-great, and was among the main 
Facts of our modern existence. Such a Fact, that Louis 
XIV., for example, could answer the expostulatory Magis- 
trate with his ‘‘Z’ Etat cest mot (The State? I am the 
State) ;’ and be replied to by silence and abashed looks. 
So far had accident and forethought; had your Louis 
Elevenths, with the leaden Virgin in their hatband, and 
torture-wheels and conical oud/ettes (man-eating!) under 
their feet; your Henri Fourths, with their prophesied social 
millennium ‘when every peasant should have his fowl in 
the pot;’ and on the whole, the fertility of this most fertile 
Existence (named of Good and Evil),—brought it, in the 
matter of the Kingship. Wondrous! Concerning which 
may we not again say, that in the huge mass of Evil, as 
it rolls and swells, there is ever some Good working 
imprisoned ; working toward deliverance and triumph? 
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How such Ideals do realize themselves ; and grow, won- 
drously, from amid the incongruous ever-fluctuating chaos 
of the Actual: this is what World-History, if it teach any 
thing, has to teach us. How they grow; and, after long 
stormy growth, bloom out mature, supreme; then quickly 
(for the blossom is brief) fall into decay; sorrowfully 
dwindle; and crumble down, or rush down, noisily or 
noiselessly disappearing. The blossom is so brief; as of 
some centennial Cactus-flower, which after a century 
of waiting shines out for hours! Thus from the day when 
rough Clovis, in the Champ de Mars, in sight of his whole 
army, had to cleave retributively the head of that rough 
Frank, with sudden battle-ax, and the fierce words, ‘‘It 
was thus thou clavest the vase’’ (St. Remi’s and mine) 
‘at Soissons,”’ forward to Louis the Grand and his LZ’ Azat 
c est mot, we count some twelve hundred years: and now 
this the very next Louis is dying, and so much dying with 
him !—Nay, thus too if Catholicism, with and against 
Feudalism (but zof against Nature and her bounty), gave 
us English a Shakspeare and Era of Shakspeare, and so 
produced a blossom of Catholicism—it was not till Cath- 
olicism itself, so far as Law could abolish it, had been 
abolished here. 

But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either 
grows or blossoms? When Belief and Loyalty have 
passed away, and only the cant and false echo of them 
remains ; and all Solemnity has become Pageantry; and 
the Creed of persons in authority has become one of two 
things: an Imbecility or a Machiavelism? Alas, of these 
ages World-History can take no notice; they have to 
become compressed more and more, and finally suppressed 
in the Annals of Mankind ; blotted out as spurious, —which 
indeed they are. Hapless ages: wherein, if ever in any, 
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it is an unhappiness to be born. To be born, and to learn 
only, by every tradition and example, that God’s Universe 
is Belial’s and a Lie; and ‘the Supreme Quack’ the 
hierarch of men! In which mournfulest faith, neverthe- 
less, do we not see whole generations (two, and sometimes 
even three successively) live, what they call living ; and 
vanish,—without chance of reappearance? 

In such a decadent age, or one fast verging that way, 
had our poor Louis been born. Grant also that if the 
French Kingship had not, by course of Nature, long to 
live, he of all men was the man to accelerate Nature. The 
blossom of French Royalty, cactus-like, has accordingly 
made an astonishing progress. In those Metz days, it was 
still standing with all its petals, though bedimmed by 
Orleans Regents and Roué Ministers and Cardinals; but 
now, in 1774, we behold it bald, and the virtue nigh gone 
out of it. 

Disastrous indeed does it look with those same 
‘realized Ideals,’ one and all! The Church, which in its 
palmy season, seven hundred years ago, could make an 
Emperor wait barefoot in penance-shirt, three days, in the 
snow, has for centuries seen itself decaying ; reduced even 
to forget old purposes and enmities, and join interest with 
the Kingship: on this younger strength it would fain stay 
its decrepitude; and these two will henceforth stand and 
fall together. Alas, the Sorbonne still sits there, in its old 
mansion; but mumbles only jargon of dotage, and no 
longer leads the consciences of men: not the Sorbonne; it 
is Encycloptdies, Philosophie, and who knows what nameless 
innumerable multitude of ready Writers, profane Singers, 
Romancers, Players, Disputators, and Pamphleteers, that 
now form the Spiritual Guidance of the World. The 
world’s Practical Guidance too is lost, or has glided into the 
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same miscellaneous hands. Who is it that the King (4é/e- 
man, named also Roz, Rex, or Director) now guides? His 
own huntsmen and prickers: when there is to be no hunt, 
it is well said, ‘Ze Roi ne fera rien (To-day his Majesty 
will do nothing).’* He lives and lingers there, because 
he is living there, and none has yet laid hands on him, 

The Nobles, in like manner, have nearly ceased either 
to guide or misguide ; and are now, as their master is, little 
more than ornamental figures. It is long since they have 
done with butchering one another or their King: the 
Workers, protected, encouraged by Majesty, have ages 
ago built walled towns, and there ply their crafts ; will per- 
mit no Robber Baron to ‘live by the saddle,’ but maintain 
a gallows to prevent it. Ever since that period of the 
Fronde, the Noble has changed his fighting sword into a 
court rapier; and now loyally attends his King as minis- 
tering satellite ; divides the spoil, not now by violence and 
murder, but by soliciting and finesse. These men call 
themselves supports of the throne: singular gilt-pasteboard 
caryatides in that singular edifice! For the rest, their priv- 
ileges every way are now much curtailed. That Law 
authorizing a Seigneur, as he returned from hunting, to 
kill not more than two Serfs, and refresh his feet in their 
warm blood and bowels, has fallen into perfect desuetude,— 
and even into incredibility; for if Deputy Lapoule can 
believe in it, and call for the abrogation of it, so cannot 
we.t No Charolois, for these last fifty years, though never 
so fond of shooting, has been in use to bring down slaters 


*Mémoires sur la Vie privée de Marie Antoinette, par Madame 
Campan (Paris, 1826), i. 12. 


t Histoire de la Révolution Francai D Ami 
Liberté (Paris, 1792), ii. 212. Saalaa estate Sa 8S 
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and plumbers, and see them roll from their roofs ;* but 
contents himself with partridges and grouse. Close-viewed, 
their industry and function is that of dressing gracefully and 
eating sumptuously. As for their debauchery and their 
depravity, it is perhaps unexampled since the era of Tibe- 
rius and Commodus. Nevertheless, one has still partly a 
feeling with the lady Maréchale: ‘‘ Depend upon it, Sir, 
God thinks twice before damning a man of that quality.’’ ¢ 
These people, of old, surely had virtues, uses; or they 
could not have been there. Nay, one virtue they are still 
required to have (for mortal man cannot live without a con- 
science): the virtue of perfect readiness to fight duels. 
Such are the shepherds of the people: and now how 
fares it with the flock? With the flock, as is inevitable, it 
fares ill, and ever worse. They are not tended, they are 
only regularly shorn. They are sent for, to do statute- 
labor, to pay statute taxes; to fatten battle-fields (named 
‘bed of honor’) with their bodies, in quarrels which are 
not theirs; their hand and toil is in every possession of 
man; but for themselves they have little or no possession. 
Untaught, uncomforted, unfed ; to pine stagnantly in thick 
obscuration, in squalid destitution and obstruction : this is 
the lot of the millions; peuple taillable et corvéable & merci 
et miséricorde. In Brittany they once rose in revolt at the 
first introduction of Pendulum Clocks; thinking it had 
something to do with the Gabdelle. Paris requires to be 
cleared out periodically by the police; and the horde of 
hunger-stricken vagabonds to be sent wandering again over 
space—for atime. ‘ During one such periodical clearance,’ 


* Lacretelle: Histoire de France pendant le 18™° Siécle (Paris, 
1819), i. 271. 


f Dulaure, vii. 261. 
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: ile eat: Nae tet be SE ek eh 
says Lacretelle, ‘in May, 1750, the Police had presumed 
‘withal to.carry off some reputable people’s children, in 
‘the hope of extorting ransoms for them. The mothers 
‘fill the public places with cries of despair; crowds gather, 
‘get excited; so many women in distraction run about 
‘exaggerating the alarm: an absurd and horrid fable rises 
‘among the people; it is said that the Doctors have ordered 
‘a Great Person to take baths of young human blood for 
‘the restoration of his own, all spoiled by debaucheries. 
‘Some of the rioters,’ adds Lacretelle, quite coolly, ‘were 
- ‘hanged on the following days:’ the Police went on.* O 
ye poor naked wretches ! and this then is your inarticulate 
cry to Heaven, as of a dumb tortured animal, crying from 
uttermost depths of pain and debasement! Do these azure 
skies, like a dead crystalline vault, only reverberate the 
echo of it on you? Respond to it only by ‘hanging on 
the following days?’—Not so: not forever! Ye are heard 
in Heaven. And the answer too will come,—in a horror 
of great darkness, and shakings of the world, and a cup of 
trembling which all the nations shall drink. 

Remark, meanwhile, how from amid the wrecks and 
dust of this universal Decay new Powers are fashioning 
themselves, adapted to the new time, and its destinies, 
Besides the old Noblesse, originally of Fighters, there is a 
new recognized Noblesse of Lawyers ; whose gala-day and 
proud battle-day even now is. An unrecognized Noblesse 
of Commerce ; powerful enough, with money in its pocket. 
Lastly, powerfulest of all, least recognized of all, a 
Noblesse of Literature ; without steel on their thigh, with- 
out gold in their purse, but with the ‘grand thaumaturgic 
faculty of Thought’ in their head. French Philosophism 
ag 


* Lacretelle, iii. 175. 
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has arisen; in which little word how much do we include! 
Here, indeed, lies properly the cardinal symptom of the 
whole wide-spread malady. Faith is gone out; Skepticism 
is come in. Evil abounds ‘and accumulates; no man has 
Faith to withstand it, to amend it, to begin by amending 
himself; it must even go on accumulating. While hollow 
languor- and vacuity is the lot of the Upper, and want and 
stagnation of the Lower, and universal misery is very cer- 
tain, what other thing is certain? That a Lie cannot be 
believed! Philosophism knows only this: her other Belief 
is mainly that, in spiritual, supersensual matters, no belief is 
possible. Unhappy! Nay, as yet the Contradiction of a 
Lie is some kind of Belief; but the Lie with its Contradic- 
tion once swept away, what will remain? The five unsa- 
tiated senses will remain, the sixth insatiable Sense (of 
Vanity); the whole demonic nature of man will remain,— 
hurled forth to rage blindly without rule or reign; savage 
itself, yet with all the tools and weapons of civilization: a 
spectacle new in History. 

In such a France, as in a Powder-tower, where fire 
unquenched and now unquenchable is smoking and smol- 
dering all round, has Louis XV. lain down to die. With 
Pompadourism and Dubaryism, his Fleur-de-lis has been 
shamefully struck down in all lands and on all seas; Pov- 
erty invades even the Royal Exchequer, and Tax-farming 
can squeeze out no more; there is a quarrel of twenty-five 
years’ standing with the Parlement; every where Want, 
Dishonesty, Unbelief; and hot-brained Sciolists for state- 
physicians: it is a portentous hour. 

Such things can the eye of History see in this sick-room 
of King Louis, which were invisible to the Courtiers there. 


It is twenty years, gone Christmas-Day, since Lord Ches- 
terfield, summing up what he had noted of this same France, 


é 
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wrote, and sent off by post, the following words, that have 
become memorable: ‘In short, all the symptoms which I 
‘have ever met with in History, previous to great Changes 
‘and Revolutions in Government, now exist and daily 
‘increase in France.’ * 


CHAPTER. ae 


THE WORKING PEOPLE. 


ITH the working people, again, it is not so well. 

Unlucky. For there are from twenty to twenty- 

five millions of them. Whom, however, we lump 
together into a kind of dim compendious unity, monstrous 
but dim, far off, as the canaz//e,; or, more humanely, as ‘the 
masses.’ Masses indeed: and yet, singular to say, if, with 
an effort of imagination, thou follow them, over broad 
France, into their clay hovels, into their garrets and hutches, 
the masses consist all of units. Every unit of whom has 
his own heart and sorrows; stands covered there with his 
own skin, and if you prick him, he will bleed. O purple 
Sovereignty, Holiness, Reverence ; thou, for example, Car- 
dinal Grand-Almoner with thy plush covering of honor, 
who hast thy hands strengthened with dignities and moneys, 
and art set on thy world-watch-tower solemnly, in sight of 
God, for such ends,—what a thought: that every unit of 
these masses is a miraculous Man, even as thyself art; 
struggling, with vision or with blindness, for zs infinite 
Kingdom (this Life which he has got, once only, in the 
middle of Eternities); with a spark of the Divinity, what 
thou callest an immortal soul, in him! 


a a a a ne 


* Chesterfield’s Letters, December 25th, 1753. 
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Dreary, languid do these struggle in their obscure 
remoteness, their hearth cheerless, their diet thin. For 
them, in this world, rises no Era of Hope; hardly now in’ 
the other,—if it be not hope in the gloomy rest of Death, 
for their faith too is failing. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed ! 
A dumb generation: their voice only an inarticulate cry: 
spokesman in the King’s Council, in the world’s forum, 
they have none that finds credence. At rare intervals (as 
now, in 1775), they will fling down their hoes and hammers; 


and, to the astonishment of thinking mankind,* flock hither 
and thither, dangerous, aimless: get the length even of 


Versailles. Turgot is altering the Corn-trade, abrogating 
the absurdest Corn-laws; there is dearth, real, or were it 
even ‘factitious ;’ an indubitable scarcity of bread. And so, 
on the 2nd day of May, 1775, these waste multitudes do 
here, at Versailles Chateau, in wide-spread wretchedness, in 
sallow faces, squalor, winged raggedness, present, as in 
legible hieroglyphic writing, their Petition of Grievances. 
The Chateau-Gates must be shut; but the King will 
appear on the balcony, and speak to them. They have 
seen the King’s face ; their Petition of Grievances has been, 
if not read, looked at. For answer, two of them are hanged, 
on a ‘new gallows forty feet high;’ and the rest driven 
back to their dens,—for a time. 

Clearly a difficult ‘point’ for Government, that of deal- 
- ing with these masses ;—if indeed it be not rather the sole 
point and problem of Government, and all other points 
mere accidental crotchets, superficialities and beatings of 
the wind! For let Charter-Chests, Use and Wont, Law 
common and special say what they will, the masses count 
to so many millions of units; made, to all appearance, by 


* Lacretelle: France pendant le 18me siécle, ii. 45 5.—Biographie 
Universelle 4 Turgot (by Durozois). 
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Oe 
God,—whose Earth this is declared to be. Besides, the 
people are not without ferocity; they have sinews and 
indignation. Do but look what holiday old Marquis Mira- 
beau, the crabbed old Friend of Men, looked on, in these 
same years, from his lodging at the Baths of Mont d’Or: 
‘The savages descending in torrents from the mountains ; 
‘our people ordered not to go out. The Curate in surplice 
‘and stole; Justice in its peruke; Marechausée saber in 
‘hand, guarding the place, till the bagpipes can begin. 
‘The dance interrupted, in a quarter of an hour, by battle ; 
‘the cries, the squealings of children, of infirm persons, and 
‘other assistants, tarring them on, as the rabble does when 
‘dogs fight: frightful men, or rather frightful wild-animals, 
‘clad in jupes of coarse woolen, with large girdles of 
‘leather, studded with copper nails; of gigantic stature, 
‘hightened by high wooden-clogs (saéots); rising on tiptoe 
‘to see the fight; tramping time to it; rubbing their sides 
‘with their elbows: their faces haggard (figures haves), and 
‘covered with their long greasy hair; the upper part of the 
‘visage waxing pale, the lower distorting itself into the 
‘attempt at a cruel laugh and a sort of ferocious impatience. 
‘And these people pay the ¢azlle/ And you want further 
‘to take their salt from them! And you know not what it 
‘is you are stripping barer, or as you call it, governing ; 
‘what, by the spurt of your pen, in its cold dastard indiffer- 
‘ence, you will fancy you can starve always with impunity ; 
‘always till the catastrophe come!—Ah, Madame, such 
‘Government by Blind-man’s-buff, stumbling along too far, 
‘will end in the General Overturn (culbute générale).’* 
Undoubtedly a dark feature this in an Age of Gold,— 


* Mémoires de Mirabeau écrits par Lui-méme. Par son P 
son Oncle et son Fils Adoptif (Paris, 1834-5), ii. 186. ae 
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Age, at least, of Paper and Hope! Meanwhile, trouble us 
not with thy prophecies, O croaking Friend of Men: ’tis 
long that we have heard such ; and still the old world keeps 
wagging, in its old way. 


CHAPTER III. 


QUESTIONABLE. 


as Hope too often is? Cloud-vapor with rainbows 

painted on it, beautiful to see, to sail toward,—which 
hovers over Niagara Falls? In that case, victorious 
Analysis will have enough to do. 

Alas, yes! a whole world to remake, if she could see it: 
work for another than her! For all is wrong, and gone out 
of joint; the inward spiritual, and the outward economical ; 
head or heart, there is no soundness in it. As indeed, evils 
of all sorts are more or less of kin, and do usually go 
together: especially it is an old truth that wherever huge 
physical evil is, there, as the parent and origin of it, has 
moral evil to a proportionate extent been. Before those 
five-and-twenty laboring Millions, for instance, could get 
that haggardness of face, which old Mirabeau now looks on, 
in a Nation calling itself Christian, and calling man the 
brother of man,—what unspeakable, nigh infinite Dishonesty 
(of seeming and not deing) in all manner of Rulers, and 
appointed Watchers, spiritual and temporal, must there not, 
through long ages, have gone on accumulating! It will 
accumulate : moreover, it will reach a head ; for the first of 
all Gospels is this, that a Lie cannot endure for ever. 

In fact, if we pierce through that rosepink vapor of 


fe). is this same Age of Hope itself but a simulacrum N 


a 
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Sentimentalism, Philanthropy, and Feasts of Morals, there 
lies behind it one of the sorriest spectacles. You might 
ask, What bonds that ever held a human society happily 
together, or held it together at all, are in force here? It is 
an unbelieving people ; which has suppositions, hypotheses, 
and froth-systems of victorious Analysis ; and for deléef this 
mainly, that Pleasure is pleasant. Hunger they have for all 
sweet things; and the law of Hunger: but what other law? 
Within them, or over them, properly none! 

Their King has become a King Popinjay: with his 
Maurepas Government, gyrating as the weather-cock does, 
blown about by every wind. Above them they see no 
God: or they even do not look above, except with 
astronomical glasses. The Church indeed still is; but in 
the most submissive state, quite tamed by Philosophism ; in 
a singularly short time; for the hour was come. Some 
twenty years ago, your Archbishop Beaumont would not 
even let the poor Jansenists get buried: your Loménie 
Brienne (a rising man whom we shall meet with yet) could, 
in the name of the Clergy, insist on having the Anti- 
Protestant Laws, which condemn to death for preaching, 
‘put in execution.’* And alas, now not so much as Baron 
Holbach’s Atheism can be burnt,—except as pipe-matches 
by the private speculative individual. Our Church stands 
haltered, dumb, like a dumb ox; lowing only for provender 
(of tithes); content if it can have that; or, with dumb 
stupor, expecting its further doom. And the Twenty 
Millions of ‘haggard faces ;’ and, as finger-post and guid- 
ance to them in their dark struggle, ‘a gallows forty feet 
high!’ Certainly a singular Golden Age; with its Feasts 
of Morals, its ‘sweet manners,’ its sweet institutions (z7s¢z/z- 
tions douces); betokening nothing but peace among men !— 


* Boissy d’Anglas: Vie de Malesherbes, i. 15-22, 
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Peace? O Philosopho-Sentimentalism, what hast thou to do 
with peace, when thy mother’s name is Jezebel? Foul 
Product of still fouler Corruption, thou with the Corruption 
art doomed ! 

Meanwhile it is singular how long the rotten will hold 
together, provided you do not handle it roughly. For 
whole generations it continues standing, ‘with a ghastly 
affectation of life,’ after all life and truth has fled out of it: 
so loth are men to quit their old ways; and, conquering 
indolence and inertia, venture on new. Great truly is the 
Actual; is the Thing that has rescued itself from bottom- 
less deeps of theory and possibility, and stands there as a 
definite indisputable Fact, whereby men do work and live, 
or once did so. Wisely shall men cleave to that, while it 
will endure; and quit it with regret, when it gives way 
under them. Rash enthusiast of Change, beware! Hast 
thou well considered all that Habit does in this life of ours ; 
how all Knowledge and all Practice hang wondrous over 
infinite abysses of the Unknown, Impracticable; and our 
whole being is an infinite abyss, overarched by Habit as by 
a thin Earth-rind, laboriously built together? 

But if ‘every man,’ as it has been written, ‘holds con- 
fined within him a mad-man,’ what must every Society 
do ;—Society, which in its commonest state is called ‘the 
standing miracle of this world!’ ‘Without such Earth- 
rind of Habit,’ continues our Author, ‘call it System of 
‘Habits, in a word, fixed ways of acting and of believing, — 
‘Society would not exist at all. With such it exists, better 
‘or worse. Herein too, in this its System of Habits, 
‘acquired, retained how you will, lies the true Law-Code 
‘and Constitution of a Society; the only Code, though an 
‘unwritten one, which it can in no wise a@sobey. The 
‘thing we call written Code, Constitution, Form of Govern- 
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‘ment, and the like, what is it but some miniature image, 
‘and solemnly expressed summary of this unwritten Code? 
‘Js,—or rather, alas, is of; but only should be, and 
‘always tends to be! In which latter discrepancy lies 
‘struggle without end.’ And now, we add in the same 
dialect, let but, by ill chance, in such ever-enduring struggle, 
—your ‘thin Earth-rind’ be once dvoken/ The fountains 
of the great deep boil forth; fire-fountains, enveloping, 
engulfing. Your ‘Earth-rind’ is shattered, swallowed up ; 
instead of a green flowery world there is a waste wild- 
weltering chaos ;—which has again, with tumult and 
struggle, to make itself into a world. 

On the other hand, be this conceded: Where thou 
findest a Lie that is oppressing thee, extinguish it. Lies 
exist there only to be extinguished; they wait and cry 
earnestly for extinction. Think well, meanwhile, in what 
spirit thou wilt do it: not with hatred, with headlong 
selfish violence; but in clearness of heart, with holy zeal, 
gently, almost with pity. Thou wouldst not replace such 
extinct Lie by a new Lie, which a new Injustice of thy own 
were; the parent of still other Lies? Whereby the latter 
end of that business were worse than the beginning. 

So, however, in this world of ours, which has both an 
indestructible hope in the Future, and an indestructible 
tendency to persevere as in the Past, must Innovation: and 
Conservation wage their perpetual conflict, as they may and 
can. Wherein the ‘demonic element,’ that lurks in all 
human things, may doubtless, some once in the thousand 
years,—get vent! But indeed may we not regret that such 
conflict ; which, after all, is but like that classical one of 
‘hate-filled Amazons with heroic Youths,’ and will end in 
embraces,—should usually be so spasmodic? For Conser- 
vation, strengthened by that mightiest quality in us, our 
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indolence, sits, for long ages, not victorious only, which she 
should be; but tyrannical, incommunicative. She holds 
her adversary as if annihilated ; such adversary lying, all 
the while, like some buried Enceladus; who, to gain the 
smallest freedom, has to stir a whole Trinacria with its 
fEtnas. 

Wherefore, on the whole, we will honor a Paper Age 
too; an Era of Hope! For in this same frightful process 
of Enceladus Revolt; when the task, on which no mortal 
would willingly enter has become imperative, inevitable, — 
is it not even a kindness of Nature that she lures us forward 
by cheerful promises, fallacious or not, and a whole 
generation plunges into the Erebus Blackness, lighted on 
by an Era of Hope? It has been well said: ‘Man is based 
‘on Hope; he has properly no other possession but Hope ; 
‘this habitation of his is named the Place of Hope.’ 


CHAPTER WIV 
CONTRAT SOCIAL. 


N such succession of singular prismatic tints, flush after 
| flush suffusing our horizon, does the Era of Hope dawn 
on toward fulfillment. Questionable! As indeed, with 
an Era of Hope that rests on mere universal Benevolence, 
victorious Analysis, Vice cured of its deformity ; and, in the 
long run, on Twenty-five dark savage Millions, looking up, 
in hunger and weariness, to that Zcce-signum of theirs 
‘forty feet high,’—how could it be but questionable? 
Through all time, if we read aright, sin was, is, will be, 
the parent of misery. This land calls itself most Christian, 
and has crosses and cathedrals ; but its High-priest is some 
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Roche-Aymon, some Necklace-Cardinal Louis de Rohan. 
The voice of the poor, through long years, ascends 
inarticulate, in /acgueries, meal-mobs ; low-whimpering of 
infinite moan: unheeded of the Earth; not unheeded of 
Heaven. Always moreover where the Millions are wretched, 
there are Thousands straitened, unhappy; only the Units 
can flourish ; or say rather, be ruined the last. Industry, 
all noosed and haltered, as if it too were some beast of 
chase for the mighty hunters of this world to bait, and cut 
slices from,—cries passionately to these its well-paid guides 
and watchers, not Guide me; but Lazssez-faire, Leave me 
alone of your guidance! What market has Industry in this 
France? For two things there may be market and 
demand: for the coarser kind of field-fruits, since the 
Millions will live: for the finer kinds of luxury and spicery, 
—of multiform taste, from opera-melodies down to racers 
and courtesans; since the Units will be amused. It is at 
bottom but a mad state of things. 

To mend and remake all which we have, indeed, 
victorious Analysis. Honor to victorious Analysis: never- 
theless, out of the Workshop and Laboratory, what thing 
was victorious Analysis yet known to make? Detection of 
incoherences, mainly ; destruction of the incoherent. From 
of old, Doubt was but half a magician; she evokes the 
specters which she cannot quell. We shall have ‘endless 
vortices of froth-logic,’ whereon first words, and then things 
are whirled and swallowed. Remark, accordingly, as 
acknowledged grounds of Hope, at bottom mere precursors 
of Despair, this perpetual theorising about Man, the Mind 
of Man, Philosophy of Government, Progress of the Species, 
and such like; the main thinking furniture of every head. 
Time, and so many Montesquieus, Mablys, spokesmen of 
Time, have discovered innumerable things: and now has 
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not Jean Jacques promulgated his new Evangel of a 
Contrat Social; explaining the whole mystery of Govern- 
ment, and how it is contracted and bargained for,—to 
universal satisfaction? Theories of Government! Such 
have been, and will be; in ages of decadence. Acknowl- 
edge them in their degree; as processes of Nature, who 
does nothing in vain ; as steps in her great process. Mean- 
while, what theory is so certain as this, That all theories, 
were they never so earnest, painfully elaborated, are and, by 
the very conditions of them, must be incomplete, question- 
able, and even false? Thou shalt know that this Universe 
is, what it professes to be, an zzfinite one. Attempt not to 
swallow z¢, for thy logical digestion ; be thankful, if skillfully 
planting down this and the other fixed pillar in the chaos, 
thou prevent its swallowing thee. That a new young 
generation has exchanged the Skeptic Creed, What shall 7 
believe, for passionate Faith in this Gospel according to 
Jean Jacques, is a further step in the business ; and betokens 
much. 

Blessed also is Hope; and always from the beginning 
there was some Millennium prophesied: Millennium of 
Holiness; but (what is notable) never till this new Era 
any Millennium of mere Ease and plentiful Supply. In 
such prophesied Lubberland, of Happiness, Benevolence, 
and Vice cured of its deformity, trust not, my friends! 
Man is not what one calls a happy animal; his appetite 
for sweet victual is so enormous. How, in this wild Uni- 
verse which storms in on him, infinite, vague-menacing, 
shall poor man find, say not happiness, but existence, and 
footing to stand on, if it be not by girding himself together 
for continual endeavor and endurance? Woe, if in his heart 
there dwelt no devout Faith; if the word Duty had lost 
its meaning for him! For as to this of Sentimentalism, so 
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useful for weeping with over romances and on pathetic 
occasions, it otherwise verily will avail nothing; nay, less. 
The healthy heart that said to itself, ‘‘ How healthy am I!’ 
was already fallen into the fatalest sort of disease. Is not 
Sentimentalism twin-sister to Cant, if not one and the same 
with it? Is not Cant the materia prima of the Devil; from 
which all falsehoods, imbecilities, abominations body them- 
selves ; from which no true thing caz come? For Cant is 
itself properly a double-distilled Lie; the second-power of 
a Lie: 

And now if a whole Nation fall into that? In such 
case, I answer, infallibly they will return out of it! For 
life is no cunningly-devised deception, or self-deception : it 
is a great truth that thou art alive, that thou hast desires, 
necessities ; neither can these subsist and satisfy themselves 
on delusions, but on fact. To fact, depend on it, we shall 
come back: to such fact, blessed or cursed, as we have 
wisdom for. The lowest, least blessed fact one knows of, 
on which necessitous mortals have ever based themselves, 
seems to be the primitive one of Cannibalism: That 7 can 
devour Zhee. What if such Primitive Fact were precisely 


the one we had (with our improved methods) to revert to 
and begin anew from! 


CHAPTER: V, 


STORM. 


UT, to the living and the struggling, a new, Fourteenth 
morning dawns. Under all roofs of this distracted 
City is the nodus of a drama, not untragical, crowd- 
ing toward solution. The bustlings and preparings, the 
tremors and menaces; the tears that fell from old eyes! 
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This day, my sons, ye shall quit you like men. By the 
memory of your fathers’ wrongs, by the hope of your chil- 
dren’s rights! Tyranny impends in red wrath: help for 
you is none if not in your own right hands. This day ye 
must do or die. 

From earliest light, a sleepless Permanent Committee 
has heard the old cry, now waxing almost frantic, mutinous ; 
Arms! Arms! Provost Flesselles, or what traitors there 
are among you, may think of those Charleville Boxes. A 
hundred-and-fifty thousand of us; and but the third man 
furnished with so much as a pike! Arms are the one thing 
needful: with arms we are an unconquerable man-defying 
National Guard; without arms, a rabble to be whiffed with 
grapeshot. 

Happily the word has arisen, for no secret can be kept,— 
that there lie muskets at the Atel des Invalides. Thither 
will we: King’s Procureur M. Ethys de Corny, and what- 
soever of authority a Permanent Committee can lend, shall 
go with us. Besenval’s Camp is there; perhaps he will 
not fire on us; if he kill us we shall but die. 

Alas, poor Besenval, with his troops melting away in 
that manner, has not the smallest humor to fire! At five 
o’clock this morning, as he lay dreaming, oblivious in the 
Ecole Militaire, a ‘figure’ stood suddenly at his bedside: 
‘with face rather handsome; eyes inflamed, speech rapid 
and curt, air audacious ;’ such a figure drew Priam’s cur- 
tains! The message and monition of the figure was, that 
resistance would be hopeless ; that if blood flowed, woe to 
him who shed it. Thus spoke the figure: and vanished. 
‘Withal there was a kind of eloquence that struck one.’ 
Besenval admits that he should have arrested him but did 
not.* Who this figure with inflamed eyes, with speech 


* Besenval, iii. 414. 
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rapid and curt, might be? Besenval knows, but mentions 
not. Camille Desmoulins? Pythagorean Marquis Valadi, 
inflamed with ‘violent motions all night at the Palais 
Royal?’ Fame names him, ‘Young M. Meiller ;’* then 
shuts her lips about him forever. 

In any case, behold about nine in the morning, our 
National Volunteers rolling in long wide flood, south-west- 
ward to the Hétel des Invalides ; in search of the one thing 
needful. King’s Procureur M. Ethys de Corny and officials 
are there; the Curé of Saint-Etienne du Mont marches 
unpacific, at the head of his militant Parish; the Clerks of 
the Basoche in red coats we see marching, now Volunteers 
of the Basoche; the Volunteers of the Palais Royal: 
National Volunteers, numerable by tens of thousands; of 
one heart and mind. The King’s muskets are the 
Nation’s; think, old M. de Sombreuil, how, in this extrem- ° 
ity, thou wilt refuse them! Old M. de Sombreuil would 
fain hold parley, send couriers; but it skills not: the walls 
are scaled, no Invalide firing a shot; the gates must be 
flung open. Patriotism rushes in, tumultuous, from grund- 
sel up to ridge-tile, through all rooms and _ passages ; 
rummaging distractedly for arms. What cellar, or what 
cranny can escape it? The arms are found; all safe there, 
lying packed in straw,—apparently with a view to being 
burnt! More ravenous than famishing lions over dead 
prey, the multitude, with clangor and vociferation, pounces 
on them ; struggling, dashing, clutching ;—to the jamming- 
up, to the pressure, fracture and probable extinction, of the 
weaker Patriot. And so, with such protracted crash of 


* Tableaux de la Révolution, Prise de la Bastile (a Folio Col- 
lection of Pictures and Portraits, with letter-press, not always unin- 
structive—part of it said to be by Chamfort.) 
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deafening, most discordant Orchestra-music, the scene is 
changed; and eight-and-twenty thousand sufficient fire- 
locks are on the shoulders of as many National Guards, 
lifted thereby out of darkness into fiery light. 

Let Besenval look at the glitter of these muskets, as 
they flash by! Gardes Frangaises, it is said, have cannon 
leveled on him; ready to open, if need were, from the 
other side of the River.t Motionless sits he; ‘astonished,’ 
one may flatter oneself, ‘at the proud bearing (/iére conte- 
mance) of the Parisians.’—And now, to the Bastille, ye 
intrepid Parisians! Their grapeshot still threatens ; thither 
all men’s thoughts and steps are now tending. 

Old de Launay, as we hinted, withdrew ‘into his inte- 
rior’ soon after midnight of Sunday. He remains there 
ever since, hampered, as all military gentlemen now are, in 
the saddest conflict of uncertainties. The Hétel-de-Ville 
‘invites’ him to admit National Soldiers, which is a soft 
name for surrendering. On the other hand, his Majesty’s 
orders were precise. His garrison is but eighty-two old 
Invalides, reinforced by thirty-two young Swiss; his walls 
indeed are nine feet thick, he has cannon and powder ; but, 
alas, only one day’s provision of victuals. The city too is 
French, the poor garrison mostly French. Rigorous old 
de Launay, think what thou wilt do! 

All morning, since nine, there has been a cry every- 
where: To the Bastile! Repeated ‘deputations of citizens’ 
have been here, passionate for arms; whom de Launay 
has got dismissed by soft speeches through port-holes. 
Toward noon, Elector Thuriot de la Rosiére gains admit- 
tance; finds de Launay indisposed for surrender; nay 
disposed for blowing up the place rather. Thuriot mounts 


* Besenval, iii. 416. 
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with him to the battlements: heaps of paving-stones, 
old iron and missiles lie piled; cannon all duly leveled ; 
in every embrasure a cannon,—only drawn back a little! 
But outward, behold, O Thuriot, how the multitude 
flows on, welling through every street: tocsin furiously 
pealing, all drums beating the générale: the Suburb Saint- 
Antoine rolling hitherward as wholly one man! Such vision 
(spectral yet real) thou, O Thuriot, as from thy Mount 
of Vision, beholdest in this moment: prophetic of what 
other Phantasmagories, and loud-gibbering Spectral Real- 
ities, which thou yet beholdest not, but shalt. ‘ Que 
voulez-vous ?’ said de Launay, turning pale at the sight, 
with an air of reproach, almost of menace. ‘‘ Monsieur,”’ 
said Thuriot, rising into the moral-sublime, ‘‘ What mean 
you? Consider if I could not precipitate doch of us from 
this hight,’’ say only a hundred feet, exclusive of the 
walled ditch! Whereupon de Launay fell silent. Thuriot 
shows himself from some pinnacle, to comfort the multitude 
becoming suspicious, fremescent: then descends ; departs 
with protest ; with warning addressed also to the Invalides, 
—on whom however, it produces but a mixed indistinct 
impression. The old heads are none of the clearest ; 
besides, it is said, de Launay has been profuse of beverages 
(prodigua des buissons). They think, they will not fire,— 
if not fired on, if they can help it; but must, on the whole, 
be ruled considerably by circumstances. 

Woe to thee, de Launay, in such an hour, if thou canst 
not, taking some one firm decision, vwde circumstances ! 
Soft speeches will not serve, hard grape-shot is question- 
able; but hovering between the two is zsquestionable. 
Ever wilder swells the tide of men; their infinite hum 
waxing ever louder, into imprecations, perhaps into crackle 
of stray musketry,—which latter, on walls nine feet thick, 
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cannot do execution. The Outer Drawbridge has been 
lowered for Thuriot; new defutations of citizens (it is the 
third, and noisiest of all) penetrates that way into the Outer 
Court: soft speeches producing no clearance of these, de 
Launay gives fire; pulls up his Drawbridge. A slight 
sputter ;—which has kindled the too combustible chaos ; 
made it a roaring fire-chaos! Bursts forth Insurrection, at 
sight of its own blood (for there were deaths by that sputter 
of fire,) into endless rolling explosion of musketry, dis- 
traction, execration ;—and over head, from the Fortress, 
let one great gun, with its grape shot, go booming, to show 
what we could do. The Bastile is besieged ! 

On then, all Frenchmen, that have hearts in your 
bodies! Roar with all your throats, of cartilage and metal, 
ye Sons of Liberty; stir spasmodically whatsoever of 
utmost faculty is in you, soul, body or spirit ; for it is the 
hour! Smite, thou Louis Tournay, cartwright of the 
Marais, old-soldier of the Regiment Dauphiné; smite at 
that Outer Drawbridge chain, though the fiery hail whistles 
round thee! Never, over nave or felloe, did thy ax strike 
such a stroke. Down with it, man; down with it to Orcus: 
let the whole accursed Edifice sink thither, and Tyranny 
be swallowed up forever! Mounted, some say, on the roof 
of the guard-room, some on ‘bayonets stuck into joints of 
the wall,’ Louis Tournay smites, brave Aubin Bonnemére 
(also an old soldier) seconding him: the chain yields, 
breaks ; the huge Drawbridge slams down, thundering (avec 
fracas). Glorious: and yet, alas, it is still but the out- 
works. The Eight grim Towers, with their Invalides’ 
musketry, their paving stones and cannon-mouths, still soar 
aloft intact ;—Ditch yawning impassable, stone-faced ; the 
inner Drawbridge with its back toward us: the Bastile is 
still to take! 
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To describe this siege of the Bastile (thought to be one 
of the most important in History) perhaps transcends the 
talent of mortals. Could one but, after infinite reading, get 
to understand so much as the plan of the building! But 
there is open Esplanade, at the end of the Rue Saint- 
Antoine; there are such Fore-courts, Cour Avancé, Cour 
de I’ Orme, arched Gateway (where Louis Tournay now 
fights) ; then new Drawbridges, dormant-bridges, rampart- 
bastions, and the grim Eight Towers: a labyrinthic Mass, 
high-frowning there, of all ages from twenty years to four 
hundred and twenty ;—beleagured, in this its last hour, as 
we said, by mere Chaos come again! Ordnance of all 
calibers: throats of all capacities; men of all plans, every 
man his own engineer: seldom since the war of Pygmies 
and Cranes was there seen so anomalous a thing. Half- 
pay Elie is home for a suit of regimentals ; no one would 
heed him in colored clothes: half-pay Hulin is haranguing 
Gardes Frangaises in the Place de Gréve. Frantic Patriots 
pick up the grape-shots ; bear them, still hot (or seemingly 
so), to the Hétel-de-Ville:—Paris, you perceive, is to 
be burnt! Flesselles is ‘pale to the very lips,’ for the 
roar of the multitude grows deep. Paris wholly has 
got to the acme of its frenzy; whirled all ways, by panic 
madness. At every street-barricade, there whirls simmer- 
ing, a minor whirlpool,—strengthening the barricade, since 
God knows what is coming; and all minor whirlpools 
play distractedly into that grand Fire-Mahlstrom which is 
lashing round the Bastile. 

And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the wine- 
merchant has become an impromptu cannoneer. See 
Georget, of the Marine Service, fresh from Brest, ply the 
King of Siam’s cannon. Singular (if we were not used to 
the like) : Georget lay, last night, taking his ease at his inn; 
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the King of Siam’s cannon also lay, knowing nothing of 
him, for a hundred years. Yet now, at the right instant, 
they have got together, and discourse eloquent music. 
For, hearing what was toward, Georget sprang from the 
Brest Diligence, and ran. Gardes Frangaises also will be 
here, with real artillery: were not the walls so thick !— 
Upward from the Esplanade, horizontally from all neighbor- 
ing roofs and windows, flashes one irregular deluge of 
musketry,—without effect. The Invalides lie flat, firing 
comparatively at their ease from behind stone; hardly, 
through portholes, show the tip of a nose. We fall, shot; 
and make no impression ! 

Let conflagration rage; of whatsoever is combustible ! 
Guard-rooms are burnt, Invalides’ mess-rooms. A dis- 
tracted ‘Peruke-maker with two fiery torches’ is for burn- 
ing ‘the saltpeters of the Arsenal ;’ had not a woman run 
screaming; had not a Patriot, with some tincture of 
Natural Philosophy, instantly struck the wind out of him 
(but of musket on pit of stomach), overturned barrels, and 
stayed the devouring element. A young beautiful lady, 
seized escaping in these Outer Courts, and thought falsely 
to be de Launay’s daughter, shall be burnt in de Launay’s 
sight ; she lies swooned on a paillasse: but again a Patriot, 
it is brave Aubin Bonnemére the old soldier, dashes in, and 
rescues her. Straw is burnt; three cartloads of it, hauled 
thither, go up in white smoke; almost to the choking of 
Patriotism itself; so that Elie had, with singed brows, to 
drag back one cart; and Réole the ‘gigantic haberdasher’ 
another. Smoke as of Tophet; confusion as of Babel ; 
noise as of the Crack of Doom! 

Blood flows ; the aliment of new madness. The wounded 
are carried into houses of the Rue Cerisaie; the dying 
leave their last mandate not to yield till the accursed 
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Stronghold fall. And yet alas, how fall? The walls are so 
thick! Deputations, three in number, arrive from the 
Hétel-de-Ville ; Abbé Fauchet (who was of one) can say, 
with what almost superhuman courage of benevolence.* 
These wave their Town-flag in the arched Gateway, and 
stand, rolling their drum; but to no purpose. In such 
Crack of Doom, de Launay cannot hear them, dare not 
believe them: they return with justified rage, the whir of 
lead still singing in their ears. What to do? the Firemen 
are here, squirting with their fire-pumps on the Invalides’ 
cannon, to wet the touchholes; they unfortunately cannot 
squirt so high; but produce only clouds of spray. Indi- 
viduals of classical knowledge propose catapults. Santerre, 
the sonorous Brewer of the Surburb Saint-Antoine, advises 
rather that the place be fired, by a ‘mixture of phosphorus 
and oil-of-turpentine spouted up through forcing pumps :’ 
O Spinola-Santerre, hast thou the mixture ready? Every 
man his own engineer! And still the fire-deluge abates 
not: even women are firing, and Turks; at least one woman 
(with her sweet-heart,) and one Turk.t Gardes Fran- 
caises have come: real cannon, real cannoneers. Usher 
Mallard is busy; half-pay Elie, half-pay Hulin rage in the 
midst of thousands. 

How the great Bastile Clock ticks (inaudible) in its 
Inner Court there, at its ease, hour after hour ; as if nothing 
special, for it or the world, were passing! It tolled One 
when the firing began; and is now pointing toward Five, 
and still the firing slakes not.—Far down, in their vaults, 
the seven Prisoners hear muffled din as of earthquakes ; 
their Turnkeys answer vaguely. 


Woe to thee, de Launay, with thy poor hundred 


* Fauchet’s Narrative (Deux Amis, i. 324). 
t Deux Amis (i. 319), Dusaulx, &c, 
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Invalides! Broglie is distant, and his ears heavy : Besenval 
hears, but can send no help. One poor troop of Hussars 
has crept, reconnoitering, cautiously along the Quais, as far 
as the Pont Neuf. ‘We are come to join you,’’ said the 
Captain ; for the crowd seems shoreless. A large-headed 
dwarfish individual, of smoke-bleared aspect, shambles for- 
ward, opening his blue lips, for there is sense in him; and 
croaks: ‘‘Alight then, and give up your arms!’’ The 
Hussar-Captain is too happy to be escorted to the Barriers, 
and dismissed on parole. Who the squat individual was? 
Men answer, it is M. Marat, author of the excellent pacific 
Avis au Peuple/ Great truly, O thou remarkable Dog- 
leech, is this thy day of emergence and new-birth: and yet 
this same day come four years !—But let the curtains 
of the Future hang. 

What shall de Launay do? One thing only de Launay 
could have done: what he said he would do. Fancy him 
sitting, from the first, with lighted taper, within arm’s 
length of the Powder-Magazine ; motionless, like old Roman 
Senator, or Bronze Lamp-holder ; coldly apprising Thurict, 
and all men, by a slight motion of his eye, what his resolu- 
‘tion was :—Harmless he sat there, while unharmed ; but the 
King’s Fortress, meanwhile, could, might, would, or should, 
in no wise, be surrendered, save to the King’s Messenger : 
one old man’s life is worthless, so it be lost with honor ; but 
think, ye brawling canazlle, how will it be when a whole 
Bastile springs skyward !—In such statuesque, taper-hold- 
ing attitude, one fancies de Launay might have left Thuriot, 
the red Clerks of the Basoche, Curé of Saint-Stephen, and 
all the tagrag-and-bobtail of the world, to work their will. 
And yet, withal, he could not do it. Hast thou con- 

sidered how each man’s heart is so tremulously responsive 
to the hearts of all men ;—hast thou noted how omnipotent 
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is the very sound of many men? How their shriek of 
indignation palsies the strong soul ; their howl of contumely 
withers with unfelt pangs? The Ritter Gliick confessed 
that the ground-tone of the noblest passage, in one of his 
noblest Operas, was the voice of the Populace he had heard 
at Vienna, crying to their Kaiser: Bread! Bread! Great 
is the combined voice of men; the utterance of their 
instincts, which are truer than their choughts : it is the great- 
est a man encounters, among the sounds and shadows, 
which make up this World of Time. He who can resist 
that, has his footing somewhere deyond Time. De Launay 
could not do it. Distracted, he hovers between two ; hopes 
in the middle of despair; surrenders not his Fortress ; 
declares that he will blow it up, seizes torches to blow it up, 
and does not blow it. Unhappy old de Launay, it is the 
death-agony of thy Bastile and Thee! Jail, Jailoring and 
Jailor, all three, such as they may have been, must finish. 
For four hours now has the World-Bedlam roared : call 
it the World-Chimera, blowing fire. The poor Invalides 
have sunk under their battlements, or rise only with 
reversed muskets : they have made a white flag of napkins; 
go beating the chamade, or seeming to beat, for one can 
hear nothing. The very Swiss at the Portcullis look weary 
of firing ; disheartened in the fire-deluge: a porthole at the 
drawbridge is opened, as by one that would speak. See 
Huissier Maillard, the shifty man! On his plank swinging 
over the abyss of that stone-Ditch; plank resting on 
Parapet, balanced by weight of Patriots,—he hovers peril- 
ous: such a Dove toward such an Ark! Deftly, thou 
shifty Usher: one man already fell; and lies smashed, far 
down there, against the masonry! Usher Maillard falls 
not: deftly, unerring he walks, with outspread palm. The 
Swiss holds a paper through his porthole; the shifty Usher 
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snatches it, and returns. Terms of surrender: Pardon, 
immunity to all! Are they accepted ?—‘‘ Foi d’ officier, On 
the word of an officer,’’ answers half-pay Hulin,—or half- 
pay Elie, for men do not agree on it, ‘‘they are!’’ Sinks 
the drawbridge,—Usher Maillard bolting it when down; 
rushes-in the living deluge: the Bastile is fallen! Vctoire / 
La Bastille est prise! * 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LANTERNE. 


HE Fall of the Bastile may be said to have shaken all 
France to the deepest foundations of its existence. 
The rumor of these wonders flies every where: with 
the natural speed of Rumor ; with an effect thought to be 
preternatural, produced by plots. Did D’Orleans or Laclos, 
nay did Mirabeau (not overburdened with money at this 
time) send riding Couriers out from Paris ; to gallop ‘on all 
radii,’ or highways, toward all points of France? It is a 
miracle, which no penetrating man will call in question. f 
Already in most Towns, Electoral Committees were 
met; to regret Necker, in harangue and resolution. In 
many a Town, as Rennes, Caen, Lyons, an ebullient people 
was already regretting him in brickbats and musketry. 
But now, at every Town’s-end in France, there do arrive, 
in these days of terror,—‘men,’ as men will arrive; nay, 
‘men on horseback,’ since Rumor oftenest travels riding. 


* Histoire de la Révolution, par Deux Amis de la Liberté, i. 
267-306. Besenval, iii. 410-434. Dusaulx: Prise de la Bastille, 
291-301. Bailly: Mémoires (Collection de Berville et Barricre), 1. 
322 et Seqq. 

¢ Toulongeon (i. 95); Weber, &c., &c, 
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These men declare, with alarmed countenance, The 
BRIGANDS to be coming, to be just at hand; and do then— 
ride on about their further business, be what it might! 
Whereupon the whole population of such Town, defensively 
flies to arms. Petition is soon thereafter forwarded to 
National Assembly ; in such peril and terror of peril, leave 
to organize yourself cannot be withheld: the armed popula- 
tion becomes every where an enrolled National Guard. 
Thus rides Rumor, careering along all radii, from Paris 
outward, to such purpose: in few days, some say in not 
many hours, all France to the utmost borders bristles with 
bayonets. Singular, but undeniable,—miraculous or not !— 
But thus may any chemical liquid, though cooled to the 
freezing-point, or far lower, still continue liquid; and then, 
on the slightest stroke or shake, it at once rushes wholly 
into ice. Thus has France, for long months and even 
years, been chemically dealt with ; brought below zero ; and 
now, shaken by the Fall of a Bastile, it instantaneously 
congeals: into one crystallized mass, of sharp-cutting steel ! 
Guai a chi la tocca,’ Ware who touches it! 


In Paris, an Electoral Committee, with a new Mayor 
and General, is urgent with belligerent workmen to resume 
their handicrafts. Strong dames of the Market (Dames de 
la Halle) deliver congratulatory harangues; present ‘bou- 
quets to the Shrine of Sainte-Genévieéve.’ Unenrolled men 
deposit their arms,—not so readily as could be wished: and 
receive ‘nine francs.’ With Ze Deums, Royal Visits, 
and sanctioned Revolution, there is halcyon weather ; 
weather even of preternatural brightness; the hurricane 
being overblown. 

Nevertheless, as is natural, the waves still run high, 
hollow rocks retaining their murmur. We are but at the 
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22d of the month, hardly above a week since the Bastile 
fell, when it suddenly appears that old Foulon is alive; nay, 
that he is here, in early morning, in the streets of Paris: 
the extortioner, the plotter, who would make the people 
eat grass, and was a liar from the beginning !—It is even 
so. The deceptive ‘sumptuous funeral’ (of some domestic 
that died); the hiding-place at Vitry toward Fontainebleau, 
have not availed that wretched old man. Some living 
domestic or dependant, for none loves Foulon, has betrayed 
him to the village. Merciless boors of Vitry unearth him ; 
pounce on him, like hell-hounds: Westward, old Infamy ; 
to Paris, to be judged at the Hétel-de-Ville! His old head, 
which seventy-four years have bleached, is bare; they have 
tied an emblematic bundle of grass on his back; a garland 
of nettles and thistles is round his neck; in this manner; 
led with ropes; goaded on with curses and menaces, must 
he, with his old limbs, sprawl forward; the pitiablest, most 
unpitied of all old men. 

Sooty Saint-Antoine, and every street, musters its 
crowds as he passes :—the Hall of the Hotel-de-Ville, the 
Place de Gréve itself, will scarcely hold his escort and him. 
Foulon must not only be judged righteously ; but judged 
there where he stands, without any delay. Appoint seven 
judges, ye Municipals, or seventy-and-seven; name them 
yourselves, or we will name them: but judge him! * Elec- 
toral Rhetoric, eloquence of Mayor Bailly, is wasted, for 
hours, explaining the beauty of the Law’s delay. Delay, 
and still delay! Behold, O Mayor of the People, the 
morning has worn itself into noon: and he is still unjudged !— 
Lafayette, pressingly sent for, arrives; gives voice: This 
Foulon, a known man, is guilty almost beyond doubt; but 


* Histoire Parlementaire, ii. 145-9. 
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may he not have accomplices? Ought not the truth to be 
cunningly pumped out of him,—in the Abbaye Prison? It 
is a new light! Sansculottism claps hands ;—at which 
hand-clapping, Foulon (in his fainness, as his Destiny 
would have it) also claps, ‘‘See! they understand one 
another !’’ cries dark Sansculottism, blazing into fury of 
suspicion. ‘‘Friends,”’ said ‘a person in good clothes,’ 
stepping forward, ‘‘what is the use of judging this man? 
Has he not been judged these thirty years?’’? With wild 
yells, Sansculottism clutches him, in its hundred hands: he 
is whirled across the Place de Gréve, to the ‘Lanterne,’ 
Lamp-iron which there is at the corner of the Aue de la 
Vannerie,; pleading bitterly for life,—to the deaf winds. 
Only with the third rope (for two ropes broke, and the 
quavering voice still pleaded), can he be so much as got 
hanged! His Body is dragged through the streets: his 
Head goes aloft on a pike, the mouth filled with grass: 
amid sounds as of Tophet, from a grass-eating people.* 

Surely if Revenge is a ‘kind of Justice,’ it is a ‘wild’ 
kind. O mad Sansculottism, hast thou risen, in thy mad 
darkness, in thy soot and rags; unexpectedly, like an 
Enceladus, living, buried, from under his Trinacria? They 
that would make grass be eaten do now eat grass, in ¢hzs 
manner? After long dumb-groaning generations, has the 
turn suddenly become thine?—To such abysmal overturns, 
and frightful instantaneous inversions of the center-of- 
gravity, are human Solecisms all liable, if they but knew it; 
the more liable, the falser (and topheavier) they are !— 

To add to the horror of Mayor Bailly and his Munici- 
pals, word comes that Berthier has also been arrested ; 
that he is on his way hither from Compiégne.  Berthier, 


* Deux Amis de la Liberté, ii. 60-6. 
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Intendant (say 7ax-/evier) of Paris; sycophant and tyrant; 
forestaller of Corn; contriver of Camps against the 
people ;—accused of many things: is he not Foulon’s son- 
in-law; and, in that one point, guilty of all? In these 
hours too, when Sansculottism has its blood up! The 
shuddering Municipals send one of their number to escort 
him, with mounted National Guards. 

At the fall of day, the wretched Berthier, still wearing a 
face of courage, arrives at the Barrier; in an open carriage ; 
with the Municipal beside him; five hundred horsemen 
with drawn sabers ; unarmed footmen enough: not without 
noise! Placards go brandished round him; bearing 
legibly his indictment, as Sansculottism, with unlegal 
brevity, ‘in huge letters,’ draws it up.* Paris is come 
forth to meet him: with hand-clappings, with windows 
flung up; with dances, triumph-songs, as of the Furies. 
Lastly the Head of Foulon: this also meets him on a pike. 
Well might his ‘look become glazed,’ and sense fail him, 
at such sight !—Nevertheless, be the man’s conscience 
what it may, his nerves are of iron. At the Hétel-de-Ville, 
he will answer nothing. He says he obeyed superior 
order; they have his papers; they may judge and deter- 
mine: as for himself, not having closed an eye these two 
nights, he demands, before all things, to have sleep. 
Leaden sleep, thou miserable Berthier! Guards rise with 
him, in motion toward the Abbaye. At the very door of 
the Hétel-de-Ville, they are clutched ; flung asunder, as by 
a vortex of mad arms; Berthier whirls toward the Lanterne. 
He snatches a musket; fells and strikes, defending himself 


* [1a volé le Roi et la France (He robbed the King and France). 
‘He devoured the substance of the People.’ ‘He was the slave of 
‘the rich and the tyrant of the poor.’ ‘He drank the blood of the 
‘widow and orphan.’ ‘He betrayed his country.’—See Deux 
‘Amis, il. 67-73. 
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like a mad lion: is borne down, trampled, hanged, mangled : 
his head too, and even his heart, flies over the City on a 


pike. 
Horrible, in Lands that had known equal justice! Not 
so unnatural in Lands that had never known it. ‘‘ Le sang 


gut coule est-il donc si pur ?’’ asks Barnave ; intimating that 
the Gallows, though by irregular methods, has its own. 
Thou thyself, O Reader, when thou turnest that corner of 
the Rue de la Vannerie, and discernest still that same grim 
Bracket of old Iron, wilt not want for reflections. © ‘Over 
a grocer’s shop,’ or otherwise ; with ‘a bust of Louis XIV. 
in the niche under it,’ or now no longer in the niche,—7¢ 
still sticks there; still holding out an ineffectual light, of 
fish-oil ; and has seen worlds wrecked, and says nothing. 

But to the eye of enlightened Patriotism, what a thunder- 
cloud was this; suddenly shaping itself in the radiance of 
the halcyon weather ! Cloud of Erebus blackness ; betoken- 
ing latent electricity without limit. Mayor Bailly, General 
Lafayette throw up their commissions in an indignant man- 
ner ;—need to be flattered back again. The cloud disap- 
pears, as thunder-clouds do. The halcyon weather returns, 
though of a grayer complexion; of a character more and 
more evidently 2o0¢ supernatural. 


Thus, in any case, with what rubs soever, shall the 
Bastile be abolished from our Earth; and with it, Feudal- 
ism, Despotism; and, one hopes, Scoundrelism generally, 
and all hard usage of man by his brother man. Alas, the 
Scoundrelism and hard usage are not so easy of abolition ! 
But as for the Bastile, it sinks day after day, and month 
after month ; its ashlars and boulders tumbling down con- 
tinually, by express order of our Municipals. Crowds of 
the curious roam through its caverns ; gaze on the skeletons 
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found walled-up, on the oudlietfes, iron cages, monstrous 
stone-blocks with padlock chains. One day we discern 
Mirabeau there; along with the Genevese Dumont.* 
Workers and onlookers make reverent way for him; fling 
verses, flowers on his path, Bastile-papers and curiosities 
into his carriage, with vzvats. 

Able Editors compile Books from the Bastile Archives ; 
_ from what of them remain unburnt. The Key of that 
Robber-Den shall cross the Atlantic, shall lie on Washing- 
ton’s hall-table. The great Clock ticks now in a private 
patriotic Clockmaker’s apartment; no longer measuring 
hours of mere heaviness. Vanished is the Bastile, what we 
call vanished: the dody, or sandstones, of it hanging, in 
benign metamorphosis, for centuries to come, over the 
Seine waters, as Pont Louis Seize;+ the soul of it living, 
perhaps still longer, in the memories of men. 


So far, ye august Senators, with your Tennis-Court 
Oaths, your inertia and impetus, your sagacity and _ per- 
tinacity, have ye brought us. ‘‘And yet think, Messieurs,”’ 
as the Petitioners justly urged, ‘‘ you who were our saviours, 
did yourselves need saviours,’’—the brave Bastillers, 
namely ; workmen of Paris; many of them in straitened 
pecuniary circumstances!{ Subscriptions are opened; 
Lists are formed, more accurate than Elie’s; harangues are 
delivered. A Body of Bastile Heroes, tolerably complete, 
did get together; comparable to the Argonauts; hoping to 
endure like them. But in little more than a year, the 


* Dumont: Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 305. 
t+ Dulaure: Histoire de Paris, viii. 434. 


t Moniteur. Séance du Samedi 18 juillet, 1789 (in Histoire 
Parlementaire, ii. 137). 
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whirlpool of things threw them asunder again, and they 
sank. So many highest superlatives achieved by man are 
followed by new higher; and dwindle into comparatives 
and positives! The Siege of the Bastile, weighed with 
which, in the Historical balance, most other sieges, includ- 
ing that of Troy Town, are gossamer, cost, as we find, in 
killed and mortally wounded, on the part of the Besiegers, 
some Eighty-three persons: on the part of the Besieged, 
after all that straw-burning, fire-pumping, and deluge of 
musketry, One poor solitary Invalid, shot stone-dead (vo7de- 
mort) on the battlements !* The Bastile Fortress, like the 
City of Jericho, was overturned by miraculous sound. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


Hi perhaps is the place to fix, a little more precisely, 
what these two words, French Revolution, shall mean; 

for, strictly considered, they may have as many 
meanings as there are speakers of them. All things are in 
revolution; in change from moment to moment, which 
becomes sensible from epoch to epoch: in this Time-World 
of ours there is properly nothing else but revolution and 
mutation, and even nothing else conceivable. Revolution, 
you answer, means speedier change. Whereupon one has 
still to ask: How speedy? At what degree of speed; in 
what particular points of this variable course, which varies 
in velocity, but can never stop till Time itself stops, does 


* Dusaulx: Prise de la Bastille, p. 447, ete. 
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revolution begin and end; cease to be ordinary mutation, 
and again become such? It is a thing that will depend on 
definition more or less arbitrary. 

For ourselves, we answer that French Revolution means 
here the open violent Rebellion, and Victory, of disim- 
prisoned Anarchy against corrupt worn-out authority : how 
Anarchy breaks prison; bursts up from the infinite Deep, 
and rages uncontrollable, immeasurable, enveloping a 
world; in phasis after phasis of fever-frenzy ;—till the 
frenzy burning itself out, and what elements of new Order 
it held (since all Force holds such) developing themselves, 
the Uncontrollable be got, if not reimprisoned, yet 
harnessed, and its mad forces made to work toward their 
object as sane regulated ones. For as Hierarchies and 
Dynasties of all kinds, Theocracies, Aristocracies, Autoc- 
racies, Strumpetocracies, have ruled the world; so it was 
appointed, in the decrees of Providence, that this same 
Victorious Anarchy, Jacobinism, Sansculottism, French 
Revolution, Horrors of French Revolution, or what else 
mortals name it, should have its turn. The ‘destructive 
wrath’ of Sansculottism: this is what we speak, having 
unhappily no voice for singing. 

Surely a great Phenomenon: nay it is a tvanscendental 
one, overstepping all rules and experience; the crowning 
Phenomenon of our Modern Time. For here again, most 
unexpectedly, comes antique Fanaticism in new and 
newest vesture; miraculous, as all Fanaticism is. Call it 
the Fanaticism of ‘making away with formulas, de humer 
des formules.’ The world of formulas, the formed, regulated 
world, which all habitable world is,—must needs hate such 
Fanaticism like death; and be at deadly variance with it. 
The world of formulas must conquer it; or failing that, 
must die execrating it, anathematizing it ;—can nevertheless 
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in no wise prevent its being and its having been. The 
Anathemas are there, and the miraculous Thing is there. 

Whence it cometh? Whither it goeth? There are 
questions! When the age of Miracles lay faded into the 
distance as an incredible tradition, and even the age of 
Conventionalities was now old; and Man’s Existence had 
for long generations rested on mere formulas which were 
grown hollow by course of time; and it seemed as if no 
Reality any longer existed, but only Phantasms of realities, 
and God’s Universe were the work of the Tailor and 
Upholsterer mainly, and men were buckram masks that 
went about becking and grimacing there,—on a sudden, the 
Earth yawns asunder, and amid Tartarean smoke, and glare 
of fierce brightness, arises SANSCULOTTISM, many-headed, 
fire-breathing, and asks; What think ye of me? Well may 
the buckram masks start together, terror-struck ; ‘into 
expressive well-concerted groups!’ It is, indeed, Friends, 
a most singular, most fatal thing. Let whosoever is but 
buckram and a phantasm, look to it: ill verily may it fare 
with him; here methinks he cannot much longer be. Woe 
also to many a one who is not wholly buckram, but 
partially real and human! The age of Miracles has come 
back! ‘Behold the World-Phcenix, in fire-consummation 
‘and fire-creation ; wide are her fanning wings ; loud is her 
‘death-melody, of battle-thunders and falling towns ; sky- 
‘ward lashes the funeral flame, enveloping all things : it is 
‘the Death-Birth of a World!’ 

Whereby, however, as we often say, shall one unspeak- 
able blessing seem attainable. This, namely: that Man and 
his Life rest no more on hollowness and a Lie, but on 
solidity and some kind of Truth. Welcome the beggarliest 
truth, so it de one, in exchange for the royalest sham! 
Truth of any kind breeds ever new and better truth; thus 
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hard granite rock will crumble down into soil, under the 
blessed skyey influences ; and cover itself with verdure, 


with fruitage and umbrage. But as for Falsehood, which, 
in like contrary manner, grows ever falser,—what can it, or 
what should it do but decease, being ripe; decompose 
itself, gently or even violently, and return to the Father of 
it,—too probably in flames of fire? 

Sansculottism will burn much; but what is incombust- 
ible it will not burn. Fear not Sansculottism ; recognize it 
for what it is, the portentous inevitable end of much, the 
miraculous beginning of much. One other thing thou 
mayest understand of it: that it too came from God; for 
has it not deen? From of old, as it is written, are His 
goings forth; in the great Deep of things; fearful and 
wonderful now as in the beginning: in the whirlwind also 
He speaks ; and the wrath of men is made to praise Him. 
—But to gauge and measure this immeasurable Thing, and 
what is called account for it, and reduce it to a dead-logic- 
formula, attempt not! Much less shalt thou shriek thyself 
hoarse cursing it; for that, to all needful lengths, has been 
already done. As an actually existing Son of Time, Zook, 
with unspeakable manifold interest, oftenest in silence, at 
what the Time did bring: therewith edify, instruct, nourish 
thyself, or were it but amuse and gratify thyself, as it is 
given thee. 


Another question which at every new turn will rise on 
us, requiring ever new reply, is this: Where the French 
Revolution specially zs? In the King’s Palace, in his 
Majesty’s or her Majesty’s managements, and maltreat- 
ments, cabals, imbecilities and woes, answer some few :— 
whom we do not answer. In the National Assembly, 
answer a large mixed multitude: who accordingly seat 
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themselves in the Reporter’s Chair; and therefrom noting 
what Proclamations, Acts, Reports, passages of logic-fence, 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence seem notable within 
doors, and what tumults and rumors of tumult become 
audible from without,—produce volume on volume; and, 
naming it History of the French Revolution, contentedly 
publish the same. To do the like, to almost any extent, 
with so many Filed Newspapers, Chotx des Kapports, 
Histotres Parlementaires as there are, amounting to many 
horse-loads, were easy for us. Easy but unprofitable. The 
National Assembly, named now Constituent Assembly, goes 
its course; making the Constitution; but the French 
Revolution also goes z¢s course. 

In general, may we not say that the French Revolution 
lies in the heart and head of every violent-speaking, of 
every violent-thinking French Man? How the Twenty- 
five Millions of such, in their perplexed combination, 
acting and counteracting, may give birth to events; which 
event successively is the cardinal one; and from what point 
of vision it may best be surveyed: this is a problem. 
Which problem the best insight, seeking light from all 
possible sources, shifting its point of vision whithersoever 
vision or glimpse of vision can be had, may employ itself in 
solving ; and be well content to solve in some tolerably 
approximate way. 

As to the National Assembly, in so far as it still towers 
eminent over France, after the manner of a car-borne 
Carroccio, though now no longer in the van; and rings 
signals for retreat or for advance,—it is and continues a 
reality among other realities. But in so far as it sits making 
the Constitution, on the other hand, it is a fatuity and 
chimera mainly. Alas, in the never so heroic building of 
Montesquieu-Mably card-castles, though shouted over by 
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the world, what interest is there? Occupied in that way, 
an august National Assembly becomes for us little other 
than a Sanhedrim of Pedants, not of the gerund-grinding, 
yet of no fruitfuler sort; and its loud debatings and 
recriminations about Rights of Man, Right of Peace and 
War, Veto suspensif, Veto absolu, what are they but so 
many Pedant’s curses, ‘‘May God confound you for your 
Theory of Irregular Verbs.”’ 

A Constitution can be built, Constitutions enough @ Za 
Széyes: but the frightful difficulty is that of getting men to 
come and live in them! Could Siéyés have drawn thunder 
and lightning out of Heaven to sanction his Constitution, 
it had been well: but without any thunder? Nay, strictly 
considered, is it not still true that without some such celes- 
tial sanction, given visibly in thunder or invisibly otherwise, 
no Constitution can in the long run be worth much more 
than the waste paper it is written on? The Constitution, 
the set of Laws, or prescribed Habits of Acting, that men 
will live under, is the one which images their Convictions, — 
their Faith as to this wondrous Universe, and what rights, 
duties, capabilities they have there: which stands sanc- 
tioned, therefore, by Necessity itself; if not by a seen Deity, 
then by an unseen one. Other Laws, whereof there are 
always enough ready-made, are usurpations; which men 
do not obey, but rebel against, and abolish, at their earliest 
convenience. 

The question of questions accordingly were, Who is it 
that, especially for rebellers and abolishers, can make a 
Constitution? He that can image forth the general Belief 
when there is one; that can impart one when, as here, 
there is none. A most rare man; ever as of old a god- 
missioned man! Here, however, in defect of such trans- 
cendent supreme man, Time with its infinite succession of 
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merely superior men, each yielding his little contribution, 
does much. Force likewise (for, as Antiquarian Philos- 
ophers teach, the royal Scepter was from the first some- 
thing of a Hammer, to crack such heads as could not be 
convinced) will all along find somewhat to do. And thus 
in perpetual abolition and reparation, rending and mending, 
with struggle and strife, with present evil and the hope and 
effort toward future good, must the Constitution, as all 
human things do, build itself forward; or unbuild itself, 
and sink, as it can and may. O Siéyés, and ye other 
Committee-Men, and Twelve Hundred miscellaneous indi- 
viduals from all parts of France! What is the Belief of 
France, and yours, if ye knew it? Properly that there 
shall be no Belief; that all formulas be swallowed. The 
Constitution which will suit that? Alas, too clearly, a No- 
Constitution, an Anarchy ;—which also, in due season, shall 
be vouchsafed you. 

But, after all, what can an unfortunate National Assem- 
bly do? Consider only this, that there are Twelve Hundred 
miscellaneous individuals ; not a unit of whom but has his 
own thinking-apparatus, his own speaking-apparatus! In 
every unit of them is some belief and wish different for 
each, both that France should be regenerated, and also 
that he individually should do it. Twelve Hundred 
separate Forces, yoked miscellaneously to any object, 
miscellaneously to all sides of it; and bidden pull for life! 

Or is it the nature of National Assemblies generally to 
do, with endless labor and clangor, Nothing? Are Repre- 
sentative Governments mostly at bottom Tyrannies too? 
Shall we say, the 7yrants, the ambitious contentious Per- 
sons, from all corners of the country do, in this manner, get 
gathered into one place; and there with motion and counter- 
motion, with jargon and hubbub, cazce/ one another, like the 
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fabulous Kilkenny Cats; and produce, for net-result, zere ; 
the country meanwhile governing or guiding ztse/f, by such 
wisdom, recognized, or for most part unrecognized, as may 
exist in individual heads here and there?—Nay, even that 
were a great improvement: for, of old, with their Guelf 
Factions and Ghibelline Factions, with their Red Roses 
and White Roses, they were wont to cancel the whole 
country as well. Besides, they do it now in a much nar- 
rower cockpit; within the four walls of their Assembly 
House, and here and there an outpost of Hustings and 
Barrel-Heads ; do it with tongues too, not with swords :— 
all which improvements, in the art of producing zero, are 
they not great? Nay, best of all, some happy Continents 
(as the Western one, with its Savannahs, where whosoever 
has four willing limbs finds food under his feet, and an 
infinite sky over his head) can do without governing.— 
What Sphinx-questions; which the distracted world, in 
these very generations, must answer or die. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


NE thing an elected Assembly of Twelve Hundred 
is fit for, Destroying. Which indeed is but a more 
decided exercise of its natural talent for Doing 

Nothing. Do nothing, only keep agitating, debating ; and 
things will destroy themselves. 

So and not otherwise proved it with an august National 
Assembly. It took the name, Constituent, as if its mission 
and function had been to construct or build ; which also, 
with its whole soul, it endeavored to do: yet, in the fates, 
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in the nature of things, there lay for it precisely of all func- 
tions the most opposite to that. Singular, what Gospels 
men will believe; even Gospels according to Jean Jacques ; 
It was the fixed Faith of these National Deputies, as of all 
thinking Frenchmen, that the Constitution could be made ; 
that they, there and then, were called to make it. How, 
with the toughness of old Hebrews or Ishmaelite Moslem, 
did the otherwise light unbelieving People persist in this 
their Credo guia impossibile; and front the armed world 
with it; and grow fanatic, and even heroic, and do exploits 
by it! The Constituent Assembly’s Constitution, and sev- 
eral others, will, being printed and not manuscript, survive 
to future generations, as an instructive well-nigh incredible 
document of the Time: the most significant Picture of the 
then existing France; or at lowest, Picture of these men’s 
Picture of it. 

But in truth and BPRS 2 what could the National 
Assembly have done? The thing to de done was actually, 
as they said, to regenerate France: to abolish the old 
France, and make a new one; quietly or forcibly, by con- 
cession or by violence, this, by the Law of Nature, has 
become inevitable. With what degree of violence, depends 
on the wisdom of those that preside over it. With perfect 
wisdom on the part of the National Assembly, it had all 
been otherwise; but whether, in any wise, it could have 
been pacific, nay other than bloody and convulsive, may 
still be a question. 


Grant, meanwhile, that this Constituent Assembly does 
to the last continue to be something. With a sigh, it sees 
itself incessantly forced away from its infinite divine task, 
of perfecting ‘the Theory of Irregular Verbs,’—to finite 
terrestrial tasks, which latter have still a significance for us. 
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It is the cynosure of revolutionary France, this National 
Assembly. All work of Government has fallen into its 
hands, or under its control; all men look to it for guid- 
ance. In the middle of that huge Revolt of Twenty-five 
millions, it hovers always aloft as Carroccio or Battle Stand- 
ard, impelling and impelled, in the most confused way ; if 
it cannot give much guidance, it will still seem to give some. 
It emits pacificatory Proclamations, not a few; with more 
or with less result. It authorizes the enrollment of National 
Guards,—lest Brigands come to devour us, and reap the 
unripe crops. It sends missions to quell ‘ effervescences ;’ 
to deliver men from the Lanterne. It can listen to con- 
gratulatory Addresses, which arrive daily by the sackful: 
mostly in King Cambyses’ vein: also to Petitions and 
complaints from all mortals; so that every mortal’s com- 
plaint, if it cannot get redressed, may at least hear itself 
complain. For the rest, an august National Assembly can 
produce Parliamentary Eloquence ; and appoint Commit- 
tees. Committees of the Constitution, of Reports, of 
Researches ; and of much else: which again yield moun- 
tains of Printed Paper; the theme of new Parliamentary 
Eloquence, in bursts, or in plenteous smooth-flowing floods. 
And so, from the waste vortex whereon all things go 
whirling and grinding, Organic Laws, or the similitude of 
such, slowly emerge. 

With endless debating, we get the Rights of Man writ- 
ten down and promulgated: true paper basis of all paper 
Constitutions. Neglecting, cry the opponents, to declare 
the Duties of Man! Forgetting, answer we, to ascertain 
the Mights of Man ;—one of the fatalest omissions !—Nay, 
sometimes, as on the Fourth of August, our National 
Assembly, fired suddenly by an almost preternatural enthu- 
siasm, will get through whole masses of work in one night. 
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A memorable night, this Fourth of August; Dignitaries 
temporal and spiritual; Peers, Archbishops, Parlement- 
Presidents, each outdoing the other in patriotic devotedness, 
come successively to throw their now untenable possessions 
on the ‘altar of the fatherland.’ With louder and louder 
vivats, for indeed it is ‘after dinner’ too,—they abolish 
Tithes, Seignorial Dues, Gabelle, excessive preservation 
of Game; nay, Privilege, Immunity, Feudalism root and 
branch; then appoint a Ze Deum for it; and so, finally, 
disperse about three in the morning, striking the stars with 
their sublime heads. Such night, unforseen, but for ever 
memorable, was this of the Fourth of August, 1789. 
Miraculous, or semi-miraculous, some seem to think it. A 
new Night of Pentecost, shall we say, shaped according to 
the new Time, and new Church of Jean Jacques Rousseau ? 
It had its causes ; also its effects. 


In such manner labor the National Deputies ; perfecting 
their Theory of Irregular Verbs; governing France, and 
being governed by it; with toil and noise ;—cutting asunder 
ancient intolerable bonds: and, for new ones, assiduously 
spinning ropes of sand. Were their labors a nothing or a 
something, yet the eyes of all France being reverently fixed 
on them, History can never very long leave them altogether 
out of sight. 

For the present, if we glance into that Assembly Hall 
of theirs, it will be found, as is natural, ‘most irregular.’ 
As many as ‘a hundred members are on their feet at once ;’ 
no rule in making motions, or only commencements of a 
rule ; Spectators’ Gallery allowed to applaud, and even to 
hiss ;** President, appointed once a fortnight, raising many 
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times no serene head above the waves. Nevertheless, as 
in all human Assemblages, like does begin arranging itself 
to like; the perennial rule, Ubi homines sunt modi sunt, 
proves valid. Rudiments of Methods disclose themselves ; 
rudiments of Parties. There is a Right Side (Coté Droit), 
a Left Side (Coté Gauche); sitting on M. le President’s 
right hand, or on his left : the Coté Drozt conservative; the 
Coté Gauche destructive. Intermediate is Anglomaniac 
Constitutionalism, or Two-Chamber Royalism; with its 
Mouniers, its Lallys,—fast verging toward nonentity. Pre- 
eminent, on the Right Side; pleads and perorates Cazalés, 
the Dragoon-captain, eloquent, mildly fervent; earning for 
himself the shadow of a name. There also blusters Barrel- 
Mirabeau, the Younger Mirabeau, not without wit: dusky 
d’Espréménil does nothing but sniff and ejaculate ; might, 
it is fondly thought, lay prostrate the Elder Mirabeau him- 
self, would he but try,*—which he does not. Last and 
greatest, see, for one moment, the Abbé Maury; with his 
jesuitic eyes, his impassive brass face, ‘image of all the 
cardinal sins.’ Indomitable, unquenchable, he fights 
jesuitico-rhetorically ; with toughest lungs and heart; for 
Throne, especially for Altar and Tithes. So that a shrill 
voice exclaims once, from the Gallery: ‘‘Messieurs of the 
Clergy, you have to be shaved; if you wriggle too much, 
you will get cut.” ¢ 

The Left Side is also called the d’Orleans side; and 
sometimes, derisively, the Palais Royal. And yet, so con- 
fused, real-imaginary seems every thing, ‘it is doubtful,’ as 
Mirabeau said, ‘whether d’Orleans himself belong to that 
same d’Orleans Party.’ What can be known and seen is, 
that his moon-visage does beam forth from that point of 


* Biographie Universelle, 3 d’Espréménil (by Beaulieu). 
+ Dictionnaire des Hommes Marquans, ii. 519. 
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space. There likewise sits seagreen Robespierre ; throwing 
in his light weight, with decision, not yet with effect. A 
thin lean Puritan and Precisian ; he would make away with 
formulas; yet lives, moves, and has his being, wholly in 
formulas, of another sort. ‘Pele,’ such according to 
Robespierre ought to be the Royal method of promulgating 
Laws, ‘ Peuple, this is the Law I have framed for thee: dost 
thou accept it?’—answered, from Right Side, from Center 
and Left, by inextinguishable laughter.* Yet men of 
insight discern that the Seagreen may by chance go far: 
‘this man,’’ observes Mirabeau, ‘‘will do somewhat; he 
believes every word he says.”’ 

Abbé Siéyés is busy with mere Constitutional work : 
wherein, unluckily, fellow-workmen are less pliable than, 
with one who has completed the Science of Polity, they 
ought to be. Courage, Siéyés, nevertheless! Some twenty 
months of heroic travail, of contradiction from the stupid, 
and the Constitution shall be built; the top-stone of it 
brought out with shouting,—say rather, the top-paper, for 
it is all Paper; and ¢hou hast done in it what the Earth or 
the Heaven could require, thy utmost. Note likewise this 
trio; memorable for several things ; memorable were it only 
that their history is written in an epigram: ‘whatsoever 
these Three have in hand,’ it is saié ‘Duport thinks it, 
Barnave speaks it, Lameth does it.’ + 

But royal Mirabeau? Conspicuous among all parties, 
raised above and beyond them all, this man rises more and 
more. As we often say, he has an eye, he is a reality; 
while others are formulas and eye-g/asses. In the Transient 


he will detect the Perennial; find some firm footing even 
among Paper-vortexes. His fame is gone forth to all lands; 


it gladdened the heart of the crabbed old Friend of Men 
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himself before he died. The very Postilions of inns have 
heard of Mirabeau: when an impatient Traveler complains 
that the team is insufficient, his Postilion answers, ‘‘ Yes, 
Monsieur, the wheelers are weak; but my mzvadeau (main 
horse), you see, is a right one, mats mon mirabeau est 
excellent.”’ * 


And now, Reader, thou shalt quit this noisy Discrepancy 
of a National Assembly ; not (if thou be of humane mind) 
without pity. Twelve Hundred brother men are there, in 
the center of Twenty-five Millions ; fighting so fiercely with 
Fate and with one another; struggling their lives out, as 
most sons of Adam do, for that which profiteth not. Nay, 
on the whole, it is admitted further to be very dwd/.  ‘‘ Dull 
as this day’s Assembly,’’ said some one. ‘‘Why date, 
Pourquoi dater ?’’ answered Mirabeau. 

Consider that they are Twelve Hundred ; that they rot 
only speak, but vead their speeches; and even borrow and 
steal speeches to read! With Twelve Hundred fluent 
speakers, and their Noah’s Deluge of vociferous common- 
place, silence unattainable may well seem the one blessing 
of Life. But figure Twelve Hundred pamphleteers ; dron- 
ing forth perpetual pamphlets: and no man to gag them! 
Neither, as in the American Congress, do the arrangements 
seem perfect. A Senator has not his own Desk and News- 
paper here; of Tobacco (much less of Pipes) there is not 
the slightest provision. Conversation itself must be trans- 
acted in a low tone, with continual interruption: only 
‘pencil Notes’ circulate freely ; ‘in incredible numbers to 
the foot of the very tribune.’ {—Such work is it, regenerating 
a Nation ; perfecting one’s Theory of Irregular Verbs. 


* Dumont: Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 255. 
+ See Dumont (p. 159-67); Arthur Young, etc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE GENERAL OVERTURN. 


F the King’s Court, for the present, there is almost 
nothing whatever to be said. Silent, deserted are 
these halls; Royalty languishes forsaken of its war- 

god and all its hopes, till once the CEil-de-Beeuf rally again. 
The scepter is departed from King Louis; is gone over to 
the Salle des Menus, to the Paris Townhall, or one knows 
not whither. In the July days, while all ears were yet 
deafened by the crash of the Bastile, and Ministers and 
Princes were scattered to the four winds, it seemed as if the 
very Valets had grown heavy of hearing. Besenval, also 
in flight toward Infinite Space, but hovering a little at 
Versailles, was addressing his Majesty personally for an 
Order about post-horses ; when, lo, ‘the Valet in waiting 
places himself familiarly between his Majesty and me,’ 
stretching out his rascal neck to learn what it was! His 
Majesty, in sudden choler, whirled round; made a clutch 
at the tongs; ‘I gently prevented him; he grasped my 
hand in thankfulness ; and I noticed tears in his eyes.’* 
Poor King; for French Kings also are men! Louis 
Fourteenth himself once clutched the tongs, and even 
smote with them; but then it was at Louvois, and Dame 
Maintenon ran up.—The Queen sits weeping in her inner 
apartments, surrounded by weak women: she is ‘at the 
hight of unpopularity ;’ universally regarded as the evil 
genius of France. Her friends and familiar counselors 
SSS SS eee 
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have all fled; and fled, surely, on the foolishest errand. 
The Chateau Polignac still frowns aloft, on its ‘bold and 
enormous cubical rock,’ amid the blooming champaigns, 
amid the blue girdling mountains of Auvergne :* but no 
Duke and Duchess Polignac look forth from it; they have 
fled, they have ‘met Necker at Bale,’ they shall not return. 
That France should see her Nobles resist the Irresistible, 
Inevitable, with the face of angry men, was unhappy, not 
unexpected : but with the face and sense of pettish children? 
This was her peculiarity. They understood nothing ; would 
understand nothing. Does not, at this hour, a new Polig- 
nac, first-born of these Two, sit reflective in the Castle of 
Ham ;7 in an astonishment he will never recover from; the 
most confused of existing mortals? 

King Louis has his new ministry; Mere Popularities ; 
Old-President Pompignan; Necker, coming back in triumph; 
and other such.{ But what will it avail him? As was said, 
the scepter, all but the wooden gilt scepter, has departed 
elsewither. Volition, determination is not in this man: 
only innocence, indolence ; dependence on all persons but 
himself, on all circumstances but the circumstances he were 
lord of. So troublous internally is our Versailles and its 
work. Beautiful, if seen from afar, resplendent like a 
Sun; seen near at hand, a mere Sun’s-atmosphere, hiding 
darkness, confused ferment of ruin! 


But over France there goes on the indisputablest 
‘destruction of formulas ;’ transaction of realities that follow 
therefrom. So many millions of persons, all gyved, and 
‘oe e it el 5 aL ad a ce 
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nigh strangled, with formulas; whose Life nevertheless, at 
least the digestion and hunger of it, was real enough! 
Heaven has at length sent an abundant harvest: but what 
profits it the poor man, when Earth with her formulas 
interposes? Industry, in these times of insurrection, must 
needs lie dormant; capital, as usual, not circulating, but 
stagnating timorously in nooks. The poor man is short 
of work, is therefore short of money; nay, even had he 
money, bread is not to be bought for it. Were it plotting 
of Aristocrats, plotting of d’Orleans; were it Brigands, 
preternatural terror, and the clang of Phoebus Apollo’s 
silver bow,—enough, the markets are scarce of grain, 
plentiful only in tumult. Farmers seem lazy to thresh ;— 
being either ‘bribed ;’ or needing no bribe, with prices ever 
rising, with perhaps rent itself no longer so pressing. 
Neither, what is singular, do municipal enactments, ‘That 
along with so many measures of wheat you shall sell so 
many of rye,’ and other the like, much mend the matter. 
Dragoons with drawn swords stand ranked among the 
corn-sacks, often more dragoons than sacks* Meal-mobs 
abound ; growing into mobs of a still darker quality. 
Starvation has been known among the French Com- 
monalty before this; known and familiar. Did we not see 
them, in the year 1775, presenting, in sallow faces, in 
wretchedness and raggedness, their Petition of Grievances, 
and, for answer, getting a brand-new Gallows forty feet 
high? Hunger and Darkness, through long years! For 
look back on that earlier Paris Riot, when a Great Person- 
age, worn out by debauchery, was believed to be in want of 
Blood-baths ; and Mothers in worn raiment, yet with living 
hearts under it, ‘filled the public places’ with their wild- 
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Rachel cries,—stilled also by the Gallows. Twenty years 
ago, the Friend of Men (preaching to the deaf) described 
the Limousin Peasants as wearing a pain-stricken (souffre- 
douleur) look, a look past complaint, ‘as if the oppression 
‘of the great were like the hail and the thunder, a thing 
‘irremediable, the ordinance of Nature.’* And now if in 
some great hour the shock of a falling Bastile should 
awaken you ; and it were found to be the ordinance of Art 
merely ; and remediable, reversible ! 

Or has the Reader forgotten that ‘flood of savages,’ 
which, in sight of the same Friend of Men, descended from 
the mountains at Mont d’Or?  Lank-haired haggard 
faces: shapes raw-boned, in high sabots; in woolen jupes, 
with leather girdles, studded with copper nails! They 
rocked from foot to foot, and beat time with their elbows 
too, as the quarrel and battle which was not long in begin- 
ning went on; shouting fiercely; the lank faces distorted 
into the similitude of a cruel laugh. For they were 
darkened and hardened: long had they been the prey of 
excisemen and tax-men; of ‘clerks with the cold spurt of 
their pen.’ It was the fixed prophecy of our old Marquis, 
which no man would listen to, that ‘such Government by 
‘ Blind-man’s-buff, stumbling along too far, would end by 
‘the General Overturn, the Cudbute Générale!’ 

No man would listen, each went his thoughtless way ;— 
and Time and Destiny also traveled on. The Government 
by Blind-man’s-buff, stumbling along, has reached the 
precipice inevitable for it. Dull Drudgery, driven on, by 
clerks with the cold dastard spurt of their pen, has been 
driven—into a Communion of Drudges! For now, more- 
over, there have come the strangest confused tidings; by 


* Fils Adoptif: Mémoires de Mirabeau, i. 364-394. 
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Paris Journals with their paper wings; or still more por- 
tentous, where no Journals are,* by rumor and conjecture: 
Oppression zof inevitable; a Bastile prostrate, and the 
Constitution fast getting ready! Which Constitution, if it 
be something and not nothing, what can it be but bread to 
eat? ; 

The Traveler, ‘walking up hill bridle in hand,’ overtakes 
‘a poor woman ;’ the image, as such commonly are, of 
drudgery and scarcity ; ‘looking sixty years of age, though 
she is not yet twenty-eight.’ They have seven children, 
her poor drudge and she: a farm, with one cow, which 
helps to make the children soup; also one little horse, or 
garron. They have rents and quit rents, Hens to pay to 
this Seigneur, Oat-sacks to that ; King’s taxes, Statute-labor, 
Church-taxes, taxes enough ;—and think the times inex- 
pressible. She has heard that somewhere, in some manner, 
something is to be done for the poor: ‘‘God send it soon; 
for the dues and taxes crush us down (ous écrasent)!”? + 

Fair prophecies are spoken, but they are not fulfilled, 
There have been Notables’ Assemblages, turnings out and 
comings in. Intriguing and maneuvering; Parliamentary 
eloquence and arguing, Greek meeting Greek in high 
places, has long gone on; yet still bread comes not. The 
harvest is reaped and garnered ; yet still we have no bread. 
Urged by despair and by hope, what can Drudgery do, but 
rise, as predicted, and produce the General Overturn? 

Fancy, then, some Five full-grown Millions of such 
gaunt figures, with their haggard faces (figures héves); in 
woolen jupes, with copper-studded leather girths, and high 
sabots,—starting up to ask, as in forest roarings, their 


ae * See Arthur Young, i. 137, 150, &c. 
t See Arthur Young, i. 134. 
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washed Upper Classes, after long unreviewed centuries, 
virtually this question: How have ye treated us; how have 
ye taught us, fed us, and led us, while we toiled for you? 
The answer can be read in flames over the nightly summer- 
sky. 7hzs is the feeding and leading we have had of you: 
EMPTINESS,—of pocket, of stomach, of head and of heart. 
Behold there is nothing in us; nothing but what Nature . 
gives her wild children of the desert: Ferocity and 
Appetite ; Strength grounded on Hunger. Did ye mark 
among your Rights of Man, that man was not to die of 
starvation, while there was bread reaped by him? It is 
among the Mights of Man. 


CHAPTER X., 


PARLIAMENT FIRST. 


equinox is past, and gray September fades into brown 

October, why are the Champs Elysées illuminated; why 
is Paris dancing, and flinging fireworks? They are gala- 
nights, these last of September ; Paris may well dance, and 
the Universe: the Edifice of the Constitution is completed ! 
Completed; nay, vevised, to see that there was nothing 
insufficient in it; solemnly proffered to his Majesty; 
solemnly accepted by him, to the sound of cannon-salvoes, 
on the fourteenth of the month. And now by such illu- 
mination, jubilee, dancing and fire-working, do we joyously 
handsel the new Social Edifice, and first raise heat and reek 
there, in the name of Hope. me 

The Revision, especially with a throne standing on its 
vertex, has been a work of difficulty, of delicacy. In the 


ie the last nights of September, when the autumnal 
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way of propping and buttressing, so indispensable now, 
something could be done ; and yet, as is feared, not enough. 
A repentant Barnave Triumvirate, our Rabauts, Duports, 
Thourets, and indeed all Constitutional Deputies did strain 
every nerve : but the Extreme Left was so noisy ; the People 
were so suspicious, clamorous to have the work ended: and 
then the loyal Right Side sat feeble petulant all the while, 
and as it were, pouting and petting; unable to help, had 
they even been willing. The Two Hundred and Ninety 
had solemnly made scission, before that; and departed, 
shaking the dust off their feet. To such transcendency of 
fret, and desperate hope that worsening of the bad might 
the sooner end it and bring back the good, had our 
unfortunate loyal Right Side now come! * 

However, one finds that this and the other little prop 
has been added, where possibility allowed.  Civil-list and 
Privypurse were from of old well cared for. King’s Con- 
stitutional Guard, Eighteen hundred loyal men from the 
Eighty-three Departments, under a loyal Duke de Brissac ; 
this, with trustworthy Swiss besides, is of itself something. 
The old loyal Bodyguards are indeed dissolved, in name as 
well as in fact; and gone mostly toward Coblentz. But 
now also those Sansculottic violent Gardes Frangaises, or 
Center Grenadiers, shall have their mittimus: they do ere 
long, in the Journals, not without a hoarse pathos, publish 
their Farewell; ‘wishing all Aristocrats the graves in Paris 
which to us are denied.’| They depart, these first Soldiers 
of the Revolution; they hover very dimly in the distance 
for about another year; till they can be remodeled, new- 
named, and sent to fight the Austrians; and then History 
is a re 

* Toulongeon, ii. 56, 59. 
+ Hist. Parl. xiii, 73. 
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beholds them no more. A most notable Corps of men; 
which has its place in World-History ;—though to us, so is 
History written, they remain mere rubrics of men; name- 
less; a shaggy Grenadier Mass, crossed with buff-belts. 
And yet might we not ask: What Argonauts, what 
Leonidas’ Spartans had done such a work? Think of their 
destiny: since that May morning, some three years ago, 
when they, unparticipating, trundled off d’Espréménil to 
the Calypso Isles ; since that July evening, some two years 
ago, when they, participating and sacre-ing with knit brows, 
poured a volley into Besenval’s Prince de Lambesc! 
History waves them her mute adieu. 

So that the Sovereign Power, these Sansculottic Watch- 
dogs, more like wolves, being leashed and led away from 
his Tuileries, breathes freer. The Sovereign Power is 
guarded henceforth by a loyal Eighteen Hundred,—whom 
Contrivance, under various pretexts, may gradually swell 
to Six Thousand; who will hinder no Journey to Saint- 
Cloud. The sad Varennes business has been soldered up ; 
cemented, even in the blood of the Champ-de-Mars, these 
two months and more; and indeed ever since, as formerly, 
Majesty has had its privileges, its ‘choice of residence,’ 
though, for good reasons, the royal mind ‘prefers continu- 
ing in Paris.’ Poor royal mind, poor Paris; that have to 
go mumming; enveloped in speciosities, in falsehood which 
knows itself false; and to enact mutually your sorrowful 
farce-tragedy, being bound to it ; and on the whole, to hope 
always, in spite of hope! 

Nay, now that his Majesty has accepted the Constitution, 
to the sound of cannon-salvoes, who would not hope? Our 
good King was misguided, but he meant well. Lafayette 
has moved for an Amnesty, for universal forgiving and 
forgetting of Revolutionary faults; and now surely the 
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glorious Revolution, cleared of its rubbish, is complete ! 
Strange enough, and touching in several ways, the old cry 
of Vive le Rot once more rises round King Louis, the 
Hereditary Representative. Their Majesties went to the 
Opera; gave money to the Poor: the Queen herself, now 
when the Constitution is accepted, hears voice of cheering. 
Bygone shall be bygone; the new Era shall begin! To 
and fro, amid those lamp galaxies of the Elysian Fields, the 
Royal Carriage slowly wends and rolls ; everywhere with 
vivats, from a multitude striving to be glad. Louis looks 
out, mainly on the variegated lamps and gay human 
groups, with satisfaction enough for the hour. In her 
Majesty’s face, ‘under that kind graceful smile a deep 
sadness is legible.’* Brilliancies, of valor and of wit, stroll 
here observant: a Dame de Staél, leaning most probably on 
the arm of her Narbonne. She meets Deputies; who have 
built this Constitution ; who saunter here with vague com- 
munings,—not without thoughts whether it will stand. 
But as yet melodious fiddle-strings twang and warble 
everywhere, with the rhythm of light fantastic feet; long 
lamp-galaxies fling their colored radiance; and_ brass- 
lunged Hawkers elbow and bawl, ‘‘ Grande Acceptation, 
Constitution Monarchique :’ it behooves the Son of Adam 
to hope. Have not Lafayette, Barnave, and all Constitu- 
tionalists set their shoulders handsomely to the inverted 
pyramid of a throne? Feuillans, including almost the whole 
Constitutional Respectability of France, perorate nightly 
from their tribune; correspond through all Post-offices ; 
denouncing unquiet Jacobinism ; trusting well that z/s time 
is nigh done. Much is uncertain, questionable; but if the 
Hereditary Representative be wise and lucky, may one 
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not, with a sanguine Gallic temper, hope that he will get in 
motion better or worse: that what is wanting to him will 
gradually be gained and added? 

For the rest, as we must repeat, in this building of the 
Constitutional Fabric, especially in this Revision of it, 
nothing that one could think of to give it new strength, 
especially to steady it, to give it permanence, and even 
eternity, has been forgotten. Biennial Parliament, to be 
called Legislative, Assemblée Législative ; with Seven Hun- 
dred and Forty-five Members, chosen in a judicious manner 
by the ‘active citizens’ alone, and even by electing of 
electors still more active: this, with privileges of Par- 
liament, shall meet, self-authorized if need be, and self 
dissolved ; shall grant money-supplies and talk; watch 
over the administration and authorities: discharge forever 
the functions of a Constitutional Great Council, Collec- 
tive Wisdom, and National Palaver,—as the Heavens will 
enable. Our first biennial Parliament, which indeed has 
been a-choosing since early in August, is now as good as 
chosen. Nay, it has mostly got to Paris: it arrived 
gradually; not without pathetic greeting to its venerable 
Parent, the now moribund Constituent; and sat there in 
the Galleries, reverently listening; ready to begin the 
instant the grounds were clear. 

Then as to changes in the Constitution itself? This, 
impossible for any Legislative, or common biennial Parlia- 
ment, and possible solely for some resuscitated Constituent 
or National Convention, is evidently one of the most ticklish 
points. The august moribund Assembly debated it for 
four entire days. Some thought a change, or at least a 
reviewal and new approval, might be admissible in thirty 
years; some even went lower, down to twenty, nay to 


fifteen, The august Assembly had once decided. for thirty 
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years ; but it revoked that, on better thoughts ; and did not 
fix any date of time, but merely some vague outline of a 
posture of circumstances, and on the whole left the matter 
hanging. * Doubtless a National Convention can be assem- 
bled even wzthin the thirty years: yet one may hope, not ; 
but that Legislatives, biennial Parliaments of the common 
kind, with their limited faculty, and perhaps quiet successive 
additions thereto, may suffice for generations, or, indeed, 
while computed Time runs. 

Furthermore, be it noted that no member of this Constit- 
uent has been or could be, elected to the new Legislative. 
So noble-minded were these Law-Makers! cry some: and 
Solon-like would banish themselves. So Splenetic! cry 
more: each grudging the other, none daring to be out- 
done in self-denial by the other. So unwise in either 
case! answer all practical men. But consider this other 
self-denying ordinance, That none of us can be King’s 
Minister, or accept the smallest Court Appointment, for 
the space of four, or at lowest (and on long debate and 
Revision), for the space of two years! So moves the 
incorruptible seagreen Robespierre; with cheap magna- 
nimity he; and none dare be outdone by him. It was 
such a law, not superfluous ¢hen, that sent Mirabeau to the 
gardens of Saint-Cloud under a Cloak of darkness, to that 
colloquy of the gods; and thwarted many things. Happily 
and unhappily there is no Mirabeau now to thwart. 

Welcomer, meanwhile, welcome surely to all right 
hearts, is Lafayette’s chivalrous Amnesty. Welcome, too, 
is that hard-wrung Union of Avignon; which has cost us, 
first and last, ‘thirty sessions of debate,’ and so much 
else: may it at length prove lucky! Rousseau’s statue is 


* Choix de Rapports, &c. (Paris, 1825), vi. 239-317. 
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decreed: virtuous Jean-Jacques, Evangelist of the Contrat 
Social. Not Drouet of Varennes; nor worthy Lataille, 
master of the old world-famous Tennis Court in Versailles, 
is forgotten; but each has his honorable mention, and due 
reward in money.* Whereupon, things being all so neatly 
winded up, and the Deputations, and Messages, and royal 
and other Ceremonials having rustled by; and the King 
having now affectionately perorated about peace and tran- 
quilization, and members having answered ‘‘ Oud! out /’’ 
with effusion, even with tears,—President Thouret, he of 
the Law Reforms, rises, and with a strong voice, utters 
these memorable last-words: ‘‘The National Constituent 
Assembly declares that it has finished its mission; and 
that its sittings are all ended.’ Incorruptible Robes- 
pierre, virtuous Pétion, are borne home on the shoulders 
of the people; with vivats heaven-high. The rest glide 
quietly to their respective places of abode. It is the last 
afternoon of September, 1791 ; on the morrow morning the 
new Legislative will begin. 


So, amid glitter of illuminated streets and Champs 
Elysées, and crackle of fireworks and glad deray, has the 
first National Assembly vanished ; azssolving as they well 
say, into blank Time; and is no more. National Assembly 
is gone, its work remaining; as all Bodies of men go, and 
as man himself goes: it had its beginning, and must like- 
wise have its end. A Phantasm-Reality born of Time, as 
the rest of us are; flitting ever backward now on the tide 
of Time; to be long remembered of men. Very strange 
Assemblages, Sanhedrims, Amphictyonics, Trades Unions, 
Ecumenic Councils, Parliaments and Congresses, have met 
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together on this Planet, and dispersed again ; but a stranger 
Assemblage than this august Constituent, or with a stranger 
mission, perhaps never met there. Seen from the distance, 
this also will be a miracle. Twelve Hundred human indi- 
viduals, with the Gospel of Jean-Jacques Rousseau in their 
pocket, congregating in the name of Twenty-five Millions, 
with full assurance of faith, to ‘make the Constitution :’ such 
sight, the acme and main product of the Eighteenth Century, 
our World can witness once only. For time is rich in 
wonders, in monstrosities most rich; and is observed never 
to repeat himself or any of his Gospels :—surely least of all, 
this Gospel according to Jean-Jacques. Once it was right 
and indispensable, since such had become the Belief of men ; 
but once also is enough. 


CHAPTER XI. 


PRODIGIES. 


O such length had the Contrat Social brought it, in 
i ees hearts. Man, as is well said, lives by faith; 

each generation has its own faith, more or less; and 
laughs at the faith of its predecessor,—most unwisely. — 
Grant indeed that this faith in the Social Contract belongs 
to the stranger sorts; that an unborn generation may very 
wisely, if not laugh, yet stare at it, and piously consider. 
For, alas, what is Contrat? If all men were such that a 
mere spoken or sworn Contract would bind them, all men 
were then true men, and Government a superfluity. Not 
what thou and I have promised to each other, but what the 
balance of our forces can make us perform to each other: 
that, in so sinful a world as ours, is the thing to be counted 
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on. But above all, a Pedple and a Sovereign promising to 
one another ; as if a whole People, changing from genera- 
tion to generation, nay from hour to hour, could ever by 
any method be made to Speak or promise; and to speak 
mere solecisms: ‘‘We, be the Heavens witness, which 
Heavens however do no miracles now; we, ever changing 
Millions, will ad/ow thee, changeful Unit, to force us or 
govern us!’’ The world has perhaps seen few faiths 
comparable to that. 

So nevertheless had the world then construed the matter. 
Had they zo# so construed it, how different had their hopes 
been, their attempts, their results! But so and not other- 
wise did the Upper Powers will it to be. Freedom by 
social Contract: such was verily the Gospel of that Era. 
And all men had believed in it, as in a Heaven’s Glad- 
tidings men should; and with overflowing heart and 
uplifted voice clave to it, and stood fronting Time and 
Eternity on it, Nay, smile not; or only with a smile 
sadder than tears! This too was a better faith than the 
one it had replaced: than faith merely in the Everlasting 
Nothing and man’s Digestive Power; lower than which no 
faith can go. 


Not that such universally prevalent, universally jurant, 
feeling of Hope, could be a unanimous one. Far from that. 
The time was ominous: social dissolution near and certain ; 
social renovation still a problem, difficult and distant even 
though sure. But if ominous to some clearest onlooker, 
whose faith stood not with the one side or with other, nor 
in the ever-vexed jarring of Greek with Greek at all,—how 
unspeakably ominous to dim Royalist participators ; for 
whom Royalism was Mankind’s palladium ; for whom, with 
the abolition of Most-Christian Kingship and Most-Talley- 
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rand Bishopship, all loyal obedience, all religious faith was 
to expire, and final Night envelop the Destinies of Man! 
On serious hearts, of that persuasion, the matter sinks down 
deep; prompting, as we have seen, to backstairs Plots, to 
Emigration with pledge of war, to Monarchic Clubs; nay, 
to still madder things. 

The Spirit of Prophecy, for instance, had been con- 
sidered extinct for some centuries: nevertheless these last- 
times, as indeed is the tendency of last-times, do revive it ; 
that so, of French mad things, we might have sample also 
of the maddest. In remote rural districts, whither Philoso- 
phism has not yet radiated, where a heterodox Constitution 
of the Clergy is bringing strife round the altar itself, and 
the very Church-bells are getting melted into small money- 
coin, it appears probable that the End of the World cannot 
be far off. Deep-musing atrabiliar old men, especially old 
women, hint in an obscure way that they know what they 
know. The Holy Virgin, silent so long, has not gone 
dumb ;—and truly now, if ever more in this world, were the 
time for her to speak. One Prophetess, though careless 
Historians have omitted her name, condition, and where- 
about, becomes audible to the general ear; credible to not 
a few: credible to Friar Gerle, poor patriot Chartreux, in 
the National Assembly itself! She, in Pythoness’s recita- 
tive, with wildstaring eye, sings that there shall be a Sign; 
that the heavenly Sun himself will hang out a Sign, or 
Mock-Sun,—which, many say, shall be stamped with the 
Head of hanged Favras. List, Dom Gerle, with that poor 
addled poll of thine ; list, O list ;—and hear nothing. * 

Notable however was that ‘magnetic vellum, véZin 
magnétique,’ of the Sieurs d’Hozier and Petit-Jean, Par- 
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lementeers of Rouen. Sweet young d’ Hozier, ‘bred in the 
faith of his Missal, and of Parchment genealogies,’ and of 
parchment generally ; adust, melancholic, middle-aged Petit- 
Jean: why came these two to Saint-Cloud, where his 
Majesty was hunting, on the festival of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and waited there, in antechambers, a wonder to 
whispering Swiss, the livelong day; and even waited with- 
out the Gates, when turned out; and had dismissed their 
valets to Paris, as with purpose of endless waiting? They 
have a magnetic vellum, these two; whereon the Virgin, 
wonderfully clothing herself in Mesmerean Cagliostric 
Occult-Philosophy, has inspired them to jot down instruc- 
tions and predictions for a much-straitened King. ‘To 
whom, by Higher Order, they will this day present it; and 
save the Monarchy and World. Unaccountable pair of 
visual-objects! Ye should be men, and of the Eighteenth 
Century ; but your magnetic vellum forbids us so to inter- 
pret. Say, are ye aught? Thus ask the Guard-house 
Captains, the Mayor of St. Cloud; nay, at great length, 
thus asks the Committee of Researches, and not the Munici- 
pal, but the National Assembly one. No distinct answer, 
for weeks. At last it becomes plain that the right answer 
is negative. Go, ye Chimeras, with your magnetic vellum ; 
sweet young Chimera, adust middle-aged one! The Prison- 
doors are open. Hardly again shall ye preside the Rouen 
Chamber of Accounts; but vanish obscurely into Limbo.* 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 


UCH dim masses, and specks of even deepest black, 
work in that white-hot glow of the French mind, now 
wholly in fusion and confusion. Old women here 

swearing their ten children on the new Evangel of Jean 
Jacques; old women there looking up for Favras’ Heads 
in the celestial Luminary: these ave preternatural signs, 
prefiguring somewhat. 

In fact, to the Patriot children of Hope themselves, it is 
undeniable that difficulties exist: emigrating Seigneurs; 
Parlements in sneaking but most malicious mutiny (though 
the rope is round their neck) ; above all, the most decided 
‘deficiency of grains.’ Sorrowful: but, to a Nation that 
hopes, not irremediable. To a Nation which is in fusion 
and ardent communion of thought ; which, for example, on 
signal of one Fugleman, will lift its right hand like a drilled 
regiment, and swear and illuminate, till every village from 
Ardennes to the Pyrenees has rolled its village-drum, and 
sent up its little oath, and glimmer of tallow-illumination 
some fathoms into the reign of Night! 

If grains are defective, the fault is not of Nature or 
National Assembly, but of Art and Antinational Intriguers. 
Such malign individuals, of the scoundrel species, have 
power to vex us, while the Constitution is a-making. 
Endure it, ye heroic Patriots: nay rather, why not cure 
it? Grains do grow, they lie extant there in sheaf or sack ; 
only that regraters and Royalist Plotters do provoke the 
people into illegality, and obstruct the transport of grains. 
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Quick, ye organized Patriot Authorities, armed National 
Guards, meet together; unite your goodwill; in union is 
tenfold strength : let the concentrated flash of your Patriot- 
ism strike Stealthy Scoundrelism blind, paralytic, as with a 
coup de soleil. 

Under which hat or nightcap of the eae millions 
this pregnant Idea first arose, for in some one head it did 
rise, no man can now say. A most small idea, near at hand 
for the whole world: buta living one, fit; and which waxed, 
whether into greatness or not, into immeasurable size. 
When a Nation is in this state that the Fugleman can 
operate on it, what will the word in season, the act in sea- 
son, not do! It will grow, verily, like the Boy’s Bean, in 
the Fairy-Tale, heaven high, with habitations and adven- 
tures on it, in one night. It is nevertheless unfortunately 
still a Bean (for your long-lived Oak grows zof so); and, 
the next night, it may lie felled, horizontal, trodden into 
common mud.—But remark, at least, how natural to any 
agitated Nation, which has Faith, this business of Covenant- 
ing is. The Scotch, believing in a righteous Heaven above 
them, and also in a Gospel, far other than the Jean-Jacques 
one, swore, in their extreme need, a Solemn League and 
Covenant,—as Brothers on the forlorn-hope, and immi- 
nence of battle, who embrace looking godward: and got 
the whole Isle to swear It; and even in their tough Old- 
Saxon Hebrew Presbyterian way, to keep it more or less ;— 
for the thing, as such things are, was heard in Heaven, and 
partially ratified there: neither is it yet dead, if thou wilt 
look, nor like to die. The French too, with their Gallic 
Ethnic excitability and effervescence, have, as we have seen, 
real Faith, of a sort; they are hard bested, though in the 
middle of Hope: a National Solemn League and Covenant 
there may be in France too ; under how different conditions ; 
with how different development and issue ! 
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Note, accordingly, the small commencement ; first spark 
of a mighty firework: for if the particular fat cannot be 
fixed upon, the particular District can. On the 29th day 
of last November, were National Guards by the thousand 
seen filing, from far and near, with military music, with 
Municipal officers in tricolor sashes, toward and along the 
Rhone-Stream, to the little town of Etoile. There with 
ceremonial evolution and maneuver, with fanfaronading, 
musketry-salvos, and what else the Patriot genius could 
devise, they made oath and obtestation to stand faithfully 
by one another, under Law and King; in particular, to 
have all manner of grains, while grains there were, freely 
circulated, in spite both of robber and regrater. This was 
the meeting of Etoile, in the mild end of November, 1789. 

But now, if a mere empty Review, followed by Review- 
dinner-ball, and such gesticulation and flirtation as there 
may be, interests the happy County-town, and makes it 
the envy of surrounding County-towns, how much more 
might this! In a fortnight, larger Montélimart, half 
ashamed of itself; will do as good, and better. On the 
Plain of Montélimart, or what is equally sonorous, ‘ under 
the Walls of Montélimart,’ the thirteenth of December sees 
new gathering and obtestation; six thousand strong; and 
now indeed, with these three remarkable improvements, 
as unanimously resolved on there: First, that the men 
of Montélimart do federate with the already federated men 
of Etoile. Second, that, implying not expressing the 
circulation of grain, they ‘swear in the face of God and 
their Country’ with much more emphasis and comprehen- 
siveness, ‘to obey all decrees of the National Assembly, 
and see them obeyed, till death, jusgu’ & la mort.’ Third, 
and most important, that official record of all this be sol- 
emnly delivered in, to the National Assembly, to M. de 
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Lafayette, and ‘to the Restorer of French Liberty ;’ who 
shall all take what comfort from it they can. Thus does 
larger Montélimart vindicate its Patriot importance, and 
maintain its rank in the municipal scale.* 

And so, with the New-year the signal is hoisted: for 
is not a National Assembly, and solemn deliverance there, 
at lowest a National Telegraph? Not only grain shall 
circulate, while there is grain, on highways or the Rhone- 
waters, over all that South-Eastern region,—where also if 
Monseigneur d’ Artois saw good to break in from Turin, 
hot welcome might wait him; but whatsoever Province of 
France is straitened for grain, or vexed with a mutinous 
Parlement, unconstitutional plotters, Monarchic Clubs, or 
any other Patriot ailment,—can go and do likewise, or 
even do better. And now, especially, when the February 
swearing has set them all agog! From Brittany to Bur- 
gundy, on most Plains of France, under most City-walls, 
it is a blaring of trumpets, waving of banners, a Constitu- 
tional maneuvering: under the vernal skies, while Nature 
too is putting forth her green Hopes, under bright sunshine 
defaced by the stormful East; like Patriotism victorious, 
though with difficulty, over Aristocracy and defect of grain ! 
There march and constitutionally wheel, to the ¢a-zva-ing 
mood of fife and drum, under their tricolor Municipals, our 
clear-gleaming Phalanxes ; or halt, with uplifted right-hand, 
and artillery-salvos that imitate Jove’s thunder; and all 
the Country, and metaphorically all ‘the Universe,’ is 
looking on. Wholly, in their best apparel, brave men, 
and beautifully dizened women, most of whom have lovers 
there ; swearing, by the eternal Heavens and this green- 
growing all-nutritive Earth, that France is free ! 


* Histoire Parlementaire, vii. 4. 
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Sweetest days, when (astonishing to say) mortals have 
actually met together in communion and fellowship ; and 
man, were it only once through long despicable centuries, 
is for moments verily the brother of man !—And then the 
Deputations to the National Assembly, with high-flown 
descriptive harangue ; to M. de Lafayette, and the Restorer ; 
er; very frequently moreover to the Mother of Patriotism, 
sitting on her stout benches in that Hall of the Jacobins ! 
The general ear is filled with Federation. New names of 
Patriots emerge, which shall one day become familiar: 
Boyer-Fonfréde, eloquent denunciator of a rebellious Bour- 
deaux Parlement; Max Isnard, eloquent reporter of the 
Federation of Draguignan ; eloquent pair, separated by the 
whole breadth of France, who are nevertheless to meet. 
Ever wider burns the flame of Federation ; ever wider and 
also brighter. . Thus the Brittany and Anjou brethren 
mention a Fraternity of a// true Frenchmen; and go the 
length of invoking ‘ perdition and death’ on any renegade: 
moreover, if in their National Assembly harangue they 
glance plaintively at the marc d’ argent which makes so 
many citizens passive, they over in the Mother-Society, 
ask, being henceforth themselves ‘neither Bretons nor 
Angevins, but French,’ Why all France has not one Fed- 
eration, and universal Oath of Brotherhood, once for all ?* 
A most pertinent suggestion ; dating from the end of March. 
Which pertinent suggestion the whole Patriot world cannot 
but catch, and reverberate and agitate till it become Joud ;— 
which, in that case, the Townhall Municipals had better 
take up, and meditate. 

Some universal Federation seems inevitable: the Where 
is given; clearly Paris: only the When, the How? These 


* Reports, &c. (in Hist. Parl. ix. 122-147). 
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also productive Time will give; is already giving. For 
always as the Federative work goes on, it perfects itself, 
and Patriot genius adds contribution after contribution. 
Thus, at Lyons, in the end of the May month, we behold 
as many as fifty, or some say sixty thousand, met to feder- 
ate; and a multitude looking on, which it would be difficult 
to number. From dawn to dusk! For our Lyons Guards- 
men took rank at five in the bright dewy morning; came 
pouring in, bright-gleaming, to the Quai de Rhone, to 
march thence to the Federation-field; amid wavings of 
hats and lady-handkerchiefs: glad shoutings of some two 
hundred thousand Patriot voices and hearts; the beautiful 
and brave! Among whom, courting no notice, and yet the 
notablest of all, what queen-like Figure is this; with her 
escort of house-friends and Champagneux the Patriot Editor ; 
come abroad with the earliest? Radiant with enthusiasm 
are those dark eyes, is that strong Minerva-face, looking 
dignity and earnest joy ; joyfulest she where all are joyful. 
It is Roland de la Platriére’s Wife!* Strict elderly Roland, 
King’s Inspector of Manufactures here; and now likewise, 
by popular choice, the strictest of our new Lyons Munic- 
ipals ; a man who has gained much, if worth and faculty be 
gain ; but, above all things, has gained to wife Phlipon the 
Paris Engraver’s daughter. Reader, mark that queen-like 
burgher-woman : beautiful, Amazonian-graceful to the eye ; 
more so to the mind. Unconscious of her worth (as all 
worth is), of her greatness, of her crystal clearness ; genuine, 
the creature of Sincerity and Nature, in an age of Artificial- 
ity, Pollution and Cant; there, in her still completeness, in 
her still invincibility, she, if thou knew it, is the noblest of 
all living Frenchwomen,—and will be seen, one day. O 


* Madame Roland: Mémoires, i. (Discours Préliminaire, p. 23). 
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blessed rather while wzseen, even of herself! For the pres- 
ent she gazes, nothing doubting, into this grand theatricality ; 
and thinks her young dreams are to be fulfilled. 

From dawn to dusk, as we said, it lasts; and truly a 
sight like few. Flourishes of drums and trumpets are 
something : but think of an ‘artificial Rock fifty feet high,’ 
all cut into crag-steps, not without the similitude of 
‘shrubs!’ The interior cavity, for in sooth it is made of 
deal,—stands solemn, a ‘Temple of Concord:’ on the 
outer summit rises ‘a Statue of Liberty,’ colossal, seen for 
miles, with her Pike and Phrygian Cap and civic column ; 
at her feet a Country’s Altar, ‘ Autel de la Patrie :’—on all 
which neither deal-timber nor lath and plaster, with paint 
of various colors, have been spared. But fancy then the 
banners all placed on the steps of the Rock; high-mass 
chanted ; and the civic oath of fifty thousand: with what 
volcanic outburst of sound from iron and other throats, 
enough to frighten back the very Soane and Rhone; and 
how the brightest fireworks, and balls, and even repasts, 
closed in that night of the gods!* And so the Lyons 
Federation vanishes too, swallowed of darkness ;—and yet 
not wholly, for our brave fair Roland was there ; also she, 
though in the deepest privacy, writes her Narrative of it in 
Champagneux’s Courrier de Lyon; a piece which ‘circu- 
lates to the extent of sixty thousand ;’ which one would like 
now to read. 

But on the whole, Paris, we may see, will have little to 
devise ; will only have to borrow and apply. And then as 
to the day, what day of all the calendar is fit, if the Bastile 
Anniversary be not? The particular spot too, it is easy to 
see, must be the Champ-de-Mars ; where many a Julian the 


* Histoire Parlementaire, xii. 274. 
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Apostate has been lifted on bucklers, to France’s or the 
world’s sovereignty ; and iron Franks, loud-clanging, have 
responded to the voice of a Charlemagne ; and from of old 
mere sublimities have been familiar. 


CHAPTER _XIUTI. 


MANKIND. 


haps touching, like the passionate utterance of a tongue 

which with sincerity s¢tammers, of a head which with 
insincerity dabé/es,—having gone distracted. Yet, in com- 
parison with unpremeditated outbursts of Nature, such as 
an Insurrection of Women, how foisonless, unedifying, 
undelightful ; like small ale palled, like an effervescence 
that has effervesced! Such scenes, coming of forethought, 
were they world-great, and never so cunningly devised, are 
at bottom mainly pasteboard and paint. But the others are 
original ; emitted from the great everliving heart of Nature 
herself: what figure ¢hey will assume is unspeakably 
significant. To us, therefore, let the French National 
Solemn League, and Federation, be the highest recorded 
triumph of the Thespian Art; triumphant surely, since 
the whole Pit, which was of Twenty-five Millions, not only 
claps hands, but does itself spring on the boards and 
passionately set to playing there. And being such, be it 
treated as such: with sincere cursory admiration; with 
wonder from afar. A whole Nation gone mumming 
deserves so much; but deserves not that loving minuteness 
a Mcenadic Insurrection did. Much more let prior, and as 


fee sich are human theatricalities; nay, per- 
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it were, rehearsal scenes of Federation come and go, hence- 
forward, as they list; and on Plains and under City-walls, 
innumerable regimental bands blare off into the Inane, 
without note from us. 

One scene, however, the hastiest reader will momentarily 
pause on: that of Anacharsis Clootz and the Collective 
sinful Posterity of Adam.—For a Patriot Municipality has 
now, on the 4th of June, got its plan concocted, and got it 
sanctioned by National Assembly ; a Patriot King assent- 
ing; to whom, were he even free to dissent, Federative 
harangues, overflowing with loyalty, have doubtless a 
transient sweetness. There shall come Deputed National 
Guards, so many in a hundred, from each of the Eighty- 
three Departments of France. Likewise from all Naval 
and Military King’s Forces shall Deputed quotas come; 
such Federation of National with Royal Soldier has, taking 
place spontaneously, been already seen and sanctioned. 
For the rest, it is hoped as many as forty thousand may 
arrive: expenses to be borne by the Deputing District; of 
all which let District and Department take thought, and 
elect fit men,—whom the Paris brethren will fly to meet and 
welcome. 

Now, therefore, judge if our Patriot Artists are busy ; 
taking deep counsel how to make the Scene worthy of a 
look from the Universe! As many as fifteen thousand men, 
spade-men, barrow-men, stone-builders, rammers, with their 
engineers, are at work on the Champ-de-Mars ; hollowing 
it out into a natural Amphitheatre, fit for such solemnity. 
For one may hope it will be annual and perennial; a 
‘Feast of Pikes, Fée des Pigues,’ notablest among the 
hightides of the year: in any case, ought not a scenic Free 
Nation to have some permanent National Amphitheatre? 
The Champ-de-Mars is getting hollowed out; and the 
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daily talk and the nightly dream in most Parisian heads is 
of Federation, and that only. Federate Deputies are 
already under way. National Assembly, what with its 
natural work, what with hearing and answering harangues 
of these Federates, of this Federation, will have enough to 
do! Harangue of ‘American Committee,’ among whom is 
that faint figure of Paul Jones as ‘with the stars dim- 
twinkling through it,—come to congratulate us on the 
prospect of such auspicious day. NHarangue of Bastile 
Conquerors, come to ‘renounce’ any special recompense, 
any peculiar place at the solemnity ;—since the Center 
Grenadiers rather grumble. Harangue of ‘Tennis-Court 
Club,’ who enter with far-gleaming Brass-plate, aloft on a 
pole, and the Tennis-Court Oath engraved thereon; which 
far-gleaming Brass-plate they purpose to affix solemnly in 
the Versailles original locality, on the 20th of this month, 
which is the anniversary, as a deathless memorial, for some 
years: they will then dine, as they come back, in the Bois 
de Boulogne ;*—cannot, however, do it without apprising 
the world. To such things does the august National 
Assembly ever and anon cheerfully listen, suspending its 
regenerative labors; and with some touch of impromptu 
eloquence, make friendly reply ;—as indeed the wont has 
long been ; for it is a gesticulating, sympathetic People, and 
has a heart, and wears it on its sleeve. 

In which circumstances, it occurred to the mind of 
Anacharsis Clootz, that while so much was embodying 
itself into Club or Committee, and perorating applauded, 
there yet remained a greater and greatest; of which, if 2 
also took body and perorated, what might not the effect be: 
Humankind, namely, Ze Genre Humain itself! In what 


* See Deux Amis (v. 122), Hist. Parl., &c. 
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rapt creative moment the Thought rose in Anacharsis’s 
soul; all his throes while he went about giving shape and 
birth to it; how he was sneered at by cold worldlings ; but 
did sneer again, being a man of polished sarcasm; and 
moved to and fro persuasive in coffeehouse and soirée, and 
dived down assiduous-obscure in the great deep of Paris, 
making his Thought a Fact: of all this the spiritual 
biographies of that period say nothing. Enough, that on 
the roth evening of June, 1790, the sun’s slant rays lighted 
a spectacle such as our foolish little Planet has not often had 
to show: Anacharsis Clootz entering the august Salle de 
Manége, with the Human Species at his heels. Swedes, 
Spaniards, Polacks ; Turks, Chaldeans, Greeks, dwellers in 
Mesopotamia; behold them all; they have come to claim 
place in the grand Federation, having an undoubted interest 
in it. 

‘‘Our Ambassador titles,’’ said the fervid Clootz, ‘‘are 
not written on parchment, but on the living hearts of all 
men.’? These whiskered Polacks, long-flowing turbaned 
Ishmaelites, astrological Chaldeans, who stand so mute 
here, let them plead with you, august Senators, more 
eloquently than eloquence could. They are the mute 
representatives of their tongue-tied, befettered, heavy-laden 
Nations ; who, from out of that dark bewilderment gaze 
wistful, amazed, with half-incredulous hope, toward you, 
and this your bright light of a French Federation: bright 
particular. day-star, the herald of universal day. We claim 
to stand there, as mute monuments, pathetically adumbra- 
tive of much.—From bench and gallery comes ‘repeated 
applause ;’ for what august Senator but is flattered even by 
the very shadow of Human Species depending on him? 
From President Siéyés, who presides this remarkable 
fortnight, in spite of his small voice, there comes eloquent 
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though shrill reply. Anacharsis and the ‘Foreigners Com- 
mittee’ shall have place at the Federation ; on condition of 
telling their respective Peoples what they see there. In the 
mean time, we invite them to the ‘honors of the sitting, 
honneur de la séance.’ A \ong-flowing Turk, for rejoinder, 
bows with Eastern solemnity, and utters articulate sounds : 
but owing to his imperfect knowledge of the French 
dialect,* his words are like spilt water; the thought he had 
in him remains conjectural to this day. 

Anacharsis and Mankind accept the honors of the sit- 
ting ; and have forthwith, as the old Newspapers still testify, 
the satisfaction to see several things. First and chief, on 
the Motion of Lameth, Lafayette, Saint-Fargeau and other 
Patriot Nobles, let the others repugn as they will: all Titles 
of Nobility, from Duke to Esquire, or lower, are henceforth 
abolished. Then, in like manner, Livery Servants, or rather 
the Livery of Servants. Neither, for the future, shall any 
man or woman, self-styled noble, be ‘incensed,’—foolishly 
fumigated with incense, in Church; as the wont has been. 
In a word, Feudalism being dead these ten months, why 
should her empty trappings and scutcheons survive? The 
very Coats-of-arms will require to be obliterated ;—and yet 
Cassandra Marat on this and the other coach-panel notices 
that they ‘are but painted over,’ and threaten to peer 
through again. 

So that henceforth de Lafayette is but the Sieur Motier, 
and Saint-Fargeau is plain Michel Lepelletier ; and Mira- 
beau soon after has to say huffingly, ‘‘With your Aiguett 
you have set Europe at cross-purposes for three days.’’ 
For his Counthood is not indifferent to this man; which 
indeed the admiring People treat him with to the last. But 
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let extreme Patriotism rejoice, and chiefly Anacharsis and 
Mankind ; for now it seems to be taken for granted that one 
Adam is Father of us all !— 

Such was, in historic accuracy, the famed feat of Ana- 
charsis. Thus did the most extensive of Public Bodies find 
-asort of spokesman. Whereby at least we may judge of 
one thing: what a humor the once sniffing mocking City of 
Paris and Baron Clootz had got into; when such exhibition 
could appear a propriety, next door to a sublimity. It is 
true, Envy did, in after times, pervert this success of 
Anacharsis ; making him, from incidental ‘Speaker of the 
Foreign-Nations Committee,’ claim to be official permanent 
‘Speaker, Ovateur, of the Human Species,’ which he only 
deserved to be; and alleging, calumniously, that his astro- 
logical Chaldeans, and the rest, were a mere French tag- 
rag-and-bobtail disguised for the nonce; and, in short, 
sneering, and fleering at him in fer cold barren way; all 
which, however, he, the man he was, could receive on thick 
enough panoply, or even rebound therefrom, and also go 
his way. 

Most extensive of Public Bodies, we may call it; and 
also the most unexpected: for who could have thought to 
see All Nations in the Tuileries Riding-Hall? But so it is; 
and truly as strange things may happen when a whole 
People goes mumming and miming. Hast not thou thyself 
perchance seen diademed Cleopatra, daughter of the Ptol- 
_emies, pleading, almost with bended knee, in unheroic tea- 
parlor, or dimlit retail shop, to inflexible gross Burghal 
Dignitary, for leave to reign and die; being dressed for it, 
and moneyless, with small children ;—while suddenly 
Constables have shut the Thespian barn, and her Antony 
pleaded in vain? Such visual spectra flit across this earth, 
if the Thespian Stage be rudely interfered with: but much 
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more, when, as was said, Pit jumps on Stage, then is it 
verily, as in Herr Tieck’s Drama, a Verkehrte Welt, or 
World Topsyturvied ! 


Having seen the Human Species itself, to have seen the 
‘Dean of the Human Species,’ ceased now to be a miracle. 
Such ‘Doyen du Genre Humain, Eldest of men,’ had shown 
himself there, in these weeks: Jean Claude Jacob, a born 
Serf, deputed from his native Jura Mountains to thank the 
National Assembly for enfranchising them. On his bleached 
worn face are plowed the furrowings of one hundred and 
twenty years. He has heard dim fasozs-talk, of immortal 
Grand-Monarch victories: of a burned Palatinate, as 4e 
toiled and moiled to make a little speck of this Earth 
greener ; of Cevennes Dragoonings ; of Marlborough going 
to the war. Four generations have bloomed out, and loved 
and hated, and rustled off: he was forty-six when Louis 
Fourteenth died. The Assembly, as one man, spontane- 
ously rose, and did reverence to the Eldest of the World; 
old Jean is to take séance among them, honorably,.with 
covered head. He gazes feebly there, with his old eyes, on 
that new wonder-scene; dreamlike to him, and uncertain, 
wavering amid fragments of old memories and dreams. 
For time is all growing unsubstantial, dreamlike; Jean’s 
eyes and mind are weary, and about to close,—and open 
on a far other wonder-scene, which shall be real. Patriot 
Subscription, Royal Pension was got for him, and he 
returned home glad ; but in two months more he left it all, 
and went on his unknown way.* 


* Deux Amis, iv. iii. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


AS IN THE AGE OF GOLD. 


EANWHILE to Paris, ever going and returning, day 
M after day, and all day long, toward that Field of 
Mars, it becomes painfully apparent that the spade- 
work there cannot be got done in time. There is such an 
area of it; three hundred thousand square feet: for from 
the Ecole Militaire (which will need to be done up in wood 
with balconies and galleries) westward to the Gate by the 
River (where also shall be wood, in triumphal arches), we 
count some thousand yards of length ; and for breadth, from 
this umbrageous Avenue of eight rows, on the South side, 
to that corresponding one on the North, some thousand 
feet more or less. All this to be scooped out, and wheeled 
up in slope along the sides ; high enough ; for it must be 
rammed down there, and shaped stair-wise into as many as 
‘thirty ranges of convenient seats,’ firm-trimmed with turf, 
covered with enduring timber ;—and then our huge pyra- 
midal Fatherland’s-Altar, Autel de la Patric, in the center, 
also to be raised and stair-stepped. Force work with a 
vengeance ; it is a World’s Amphitheatre! There are but 
fifteen days good: and at this languid rate, it might take 
half as many weeks. What is singular too, the spademen 
seem to work lazily ; they will not work double-tides, even 
for offer of more wages, though their tide is but seven hours ; 
they declare angrily that the human tabernacle requires 
occasional rest ! 
Is it Aristocrats secretly bribing? Aristocrats were 
capable of that. Only six months since, did not evidence 
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get afloat that subterranean Paris, for we stand over 
quarries and catacombs, dangerously, as it were midway 
between Heaven and the Abyss, and are hollow under- 
ground,—was charged with gunpowder, which should make 
us ‘leap’? Till a Cordeliers’ Deputation actually went to 
examine, and found it—carried off again!** An accursed, 
incurable brood ; all asking for ‘passports,’ in these sacred 
days. Trouble, of rioting, chateau-burning, as in the 
Limousin and elsewhere ; for they are busy! Between the 
best of Peoples and the best of Restorer Kings, they would 
sow grudges; with what a fiend’s grin would they see this 
Federation, looked for by the Universe, fail ! 


Fail for want of spadework, however, it shall not. He 
that has four limbs and a French heart, can do spadework ; 
and will! On the first July Monday, scarcely has the 
signal-cannon boomed ; scarcely have the languescent mer- 
cenary Fifteen Thousand laid down their tools, and the 
eyes of onlookers turned sorrowfully to the still high Sun; 
when this and the other Patriot, fire in his eye, snatches 
barrow and mattock, and himself begins indignantly wheel- 
ing. Whom scores and then hundreds follow ; and soon a 
volunteer Fifteen Thousand are shoveling and trundling ; 
with the heart of giants: and all in right order, with that 
extemporaneous adroitness of theirs: whereby sach a lift 
has been given, worth three mercenary ones; which may 
end when the late twilight thickens, in triumph shouts, 
heard or heard of beyond Montmartre ! 

A sympathetic population will qwaz/, next day, with 
eagerness, till the tools are free. Or why wait? Spades 
elsewhere exist! And so now bursts forth that effulgence 
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of Parisian enthusiasm, good-heartedness and_ brotherly 
love; such, if Chroniclers are trustworthy, as was not 
witnessed since the Age of Gold. Paris, male and female, 
precipitates itself toward its South-west extremity, spade 
on shoulder. Streams of men, without order ; or in order, as 
ranked fellow-craftsmen, as natural or accidental reunions, 
march toward the Field of Mars. Three-deep these march ; 
to the sound of stringed music; preceded by young girls 
with green boughs, and tricolor streamers: they have 
shouldered, soldier-wise, their shovels and picks; and with 
one throat are singing ¢a-zra. Yes, pardieu, ¢a-tra, cry 
the passengers on the streets. All corporate Guilds, and 
public and private Bodies of Citizens from the highest to 
the lowest, march; the very Hawkers, one finds, have 
ceased bawling, for one day. The neighboring Villages 
turn out: their able men come marching, to village fiddle 
or tambourine and triangle, under their Mayor, or Mayor 
and Curate, who also walk bespaded, and in tricolor sash. 
As many as one hundred and fifty thousand workers: nay, 
at certain seasons, as some count, two hundred and fifty 
thousand ; for, in the afternoon especially, what mortal but, 
finishing his hasty day’s work, would run? A stirring 
City: from the time you reach the Place Louis-Quinze, 
southward over the River, by all Avenues, it is one living 
throng. So many workers; and no mercenary mock- 
workers, but real ones that lie freely to it: each Patriot 
stretches himself against the stubborn glebe; hews and 
wheels with the whole weight that is in him. 

Amiable infants, amdadles enfans! They do the ‘police 
de l’ atelier’ too, the guidance and governance, themselves ; 
with that ready will of theirs, with that extemporaneous 
adroitness. It is a true brethren’s work; all distinctions 
confounded, abolished; as it was in the beginning, when 
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Adam himself delved. Long-frocked tonsured Monks, 
with short-skirted Water-carriers, with swallow-tailed well- 
frizzled /ncroyables of a Patriot turn; dark Charcoalmen, 
meal-white Peruke-makers; or Peruke-wearers, for Advo- 
cate and Judge are there, and all Heads of Districts: sober 
Nuns sisterlike with flaunting nymphs of the Opera, and 
females in common circumstances named unfortunate: the 
patriot Rag-picker, and perfumed dweller in palaces; for 
Patriotism like New-birth, and also like Death, levels all. 
The Printers have come marching, Prudhommes all in 
Paper-caps with Révolutions de Paris printed on them ;—as 
Camille notes ; wishing that in these great days there should 
be a Pacte des Ecrivains too, or Federation of Able Editors.* 
Beautiful to see! The snowy linen and delicate pantaloon 
alternates with the soiled check-shirt and bushel-breeches ; 
for both have cast their coats, and under both are four 
limbs and a set of Patriot muscles. There do they pick 
and shovel; or bend forward, yoxed in long strings to box- 
barrow or overloaded tumbril; joyous, with one mind. 
Abbé Siéyés is seen pulling, wiry, vehement, if too light for 
draught ; by the side of Beauharnais, who shall get Kings 
though he be none. Abbé Maury did not pull; but the 
Charcoalmen brought a mummer guised like him, and he 
had to pull in effigy. Let no august Senator disdain the 
work: Mayor Bailly, Generalissimo Lafayette are there ;— 
and, alas, shall be there agazz another day! The King 
himself comes to see: sky-rending Vive-le-roz; ‘and sud- 
denly with shouldered spades they form a guard of honor 
round him.’ Whosoever can come, comes; to work, or to 
look, and bless the work. 

Whole families have come. One whole family we see 


* See Newspapes, etc. (in Hist. Parl. vi. 381-406). 
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clearly of three generations: the father picking, the mother 
shoveling, the young ones wheeling assiduous; old grand- 
father, hoary with ninety-three years, holds in his arms the 
youngest of all;* frisky, not helpful this one; who never- 
theless may tell it to Azs grandchildren; and how the 
Future and the Past alike looked on, and with failing or 
with half-formed voice faltered their ¢a-zva. A vintner has 
wheeled in, on Patriot truck, beverage of wine: ‘‘ Drink 
not, my brothers, if ye are not thirsty ; that your cask may 
last the longer :’’ neither did any drink but men ‘evidently 
exhausted.” A dapper Abbé looks on, sneering: ‘‘To the 
barrow !’’ cry several; whom he, lest a worse thing befall 
him, obeys: nevertheless one wiser Patriot barrowman, 
arriving now, interposes his ‘‘avrétez,;’’ setting down his 
own barrow, he snatches the Abbé’s; trundles it fast, like 
an infected thing, forth of the Champ-de-Mars circuit, and 
discharges it there. Thus too a certain person (of some 
quality, or private capital, to appearance), entering hastily, 
flings down his coat, waistcoat and two watches, and is 
rushing to the thick of the work: ‘‘But your watches?”’ 
cried the general voice. —‘‘ Does one distrust his brothers ?’’ 
answers he; nor were the watches stolen. How beautiful 
is noble-sentiment: like gossamer gauze, beautiful and 
cheap; which will stand no tear and wear! Beautiful 
cheap gossamer gauze, thou film-shadow of a raw-material 
of Virtue, which art of woven, nor likely to be, into Duty ; 
thou art better than nothing, and also worse ! 

Young Boarding-school boys, College Students, shout 
Vive la Nation, and regret that they have yet ‘only their 
sweat to give.’ What say we of Boys? Beautifulest Hebes ; 
the loveliest of Paris, in their light air-robes with riband- 


* Mercier, ii. 76, etc. 
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girdle of tricolor are there; shoveling and wheeling with 
the rest; their Hebe eyes brighter with enthusiasm, and 
long hair in beautiful dishevelment ; hard-pressed are their 
small fingers; but they make the patriot barrow go, and 
even force it to the summit of the slope (with a little tracing, 
which what man’s arm were not too happy to lend?)—then 
bound down with it again, and go for more; with their 
long locks and tricolors blown back; graceful as the rosy 
Hours. O,as that evening Sun fell over the Champ-de- 
Mars, and tinted with fire the thick umbrageous boscage 
that shelters it on this hand and on that, and struck direct 
on those Domes and two-and-forty Windows of the Ecole 
Militaire, and made them all of burnished gold,—saw he 
on his wide zodiac road other such sight? A living garden 
spotted and dotted with such flowerage; all colors of the 
prism; the beautifulest blent friendly with the usefulest ; 
all growing and working brother-like there, under one 
warm feeling, were it but for days; once and no second 
time! But Night is sinking ; these Nights too, into Eternity. 
The hastiest traveler Versailles-ward has drawn bridle on 
the hights of Chaillot: and looked for moments over the 
River; reporting at Versailles what he saw, not without 
tears.* 


Meanwhile, from all points of the compass, Federates 
are arriving; fervid children of the South, ‘who glory in 
their Mirabeau ;’ considerate North-blooded Mountaineers 
of Jura; sharp Bretons, with their Gallic suddenness ; 
Normans not to be over-reached in bargain: all now 
animated with one noblest fire of Patriotism. Whom the 
Paris brethren march forth to receive; with military solem- 
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nities, with fraternal embracing, and a hospitality worthy of 
the heroic ages. They assist at the Assembly’s Debates, 
these Federates : the Galleries are reserved for them. They 
assist in the toils of the Champ-de-Mars; each new troop 
will put its hand to the spade; lift a hod of earth on the 
Altar of the Fatherland. But the flourishes of Rhetoric, 
for it is a gesticulating People; the moral-sublime of those 
Addresses to an august Assembly, to a Patriot Restorer ! 
Our Breton Captain of Federates kneels even, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, and gives up his sword; he wet-eyed to a 
King wet-eyed. Poor Louis! These, as he said afterward, 
were among the bright days of his life. 

Reviews also there must be ; royal Federate-reviews, with 
King, Queen and tricolor Court looking on: at lowest, if, 
as is too common, it rains, our Federate Volunteers will file 
through the inner gateways Royalty standing dry. Nay 
there, should some stop occur, the beautifulest fingers in 
France may take you softly by the lapel, and, in mild 
flute-voice, ask : ‘Monsieur, of what Province are you?’’ 
Happy he who can reply, chivalrously lowering his sword’s 
point, ‘‘Madame, from the Province your ancestors reigned 
over.’’ He that happy ‘Provincial Advocate,’ now Pro- 
vincial Federate, shall be rewarded by a sun-smile, and 
such melodious glad words addressed to a King: ‘‘Sire, 
these are your faithful Lorrainers.’’ Cheerier, verily, in 
these holidays, in this, ‘sky-blue faced with red’ of a 
National Guardsman, than the dull black and gray of a — 
Provincial Advocate, which in workdays one was used to, 
For the same thrice-blessed Lorrainer shall, this evening, 
stand sentry at a Queen’s door ; and feel that he could die a 
thousand deaths for her: then again, at the outer gate, and 
even a third time, she shall see him: nay he will make her 
do it; presenting arms with emphasis, ‘making his musket 
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ce a ea ED 
jingle again :’ and in her salute there shall again be a sun- 
smile, and that little blonde-locked too hasty Dauphin 
shall be admonished, ‘‘Salute then, Monsieur, don’t be 
unpolite ;’’ and therewith she, like a bright sky-wanderer 
or Planet with her little Moon, issues forth peculiar. * 

But at night, when Patriot spadework is over, figure the 
sacred rites of hospitality! Lepelletier Saint-Fargeau, a 
mere private senator, but with great possessions, has daily 
his ‘hundred dinner-guests ;’ the table of Generalissimo 
Lafayette may double that number. In lowly parlor, as in 
lofty saloon, the wine-cup passes round; crowned by the 
smiles of Beauty; be it of lightly-tripping Grisette, or of 
high-sailing Dame, for both equally have beauty, and 
smiles precious to the brave. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONSTITUTION WILL NOT MARCH. 


ET the Reader fancy this fair France with a whole 
Cimmerian Europe girdling her, rolling in on her, 
black, to burst in red thunder of War; fair France 

herself hand-shackled and foot-shackled in the weltering 
complexities of this Social Clothing, or Constitution, which 
they have made for her; a France that, in such Constitution, 
cannot march! And Hunger too; and plotting Aristocrats, 
and excommunicating Dissident Priests: ‘the man Lebrun 
by name’ urging his black w7sk7, visible to the eye; and, 
still more terrible in his invisibility, Engineer Goguelat, with 
Queen’s cipher, riding and running ! 


* Narrative by a Lorraine Federate (given in Hist. Parl. vi. 
389-91). 
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The excommunicatory Priests give new trouble in the 
Maine and Loire; La Vendée, nor Cathelineau the wool- 
dealer, has not ceased grumbling and rumbling. Nay, 
behold Jalés itself once more: how often does that real- 
imaginary Camp of the Fiend require to be extinguished! 
For near two years now, it has waned faint and again 
waxed bright, in the bewildered soul of Patriotism: 
actually, if Patriotism knew it, one of the most surprising 
products of Nature working with Art. Royalist Seigneurs, 
under this or the other pretext, assemble the simple people 
of these Cevennes Mountains; men not unused to revolt, 
and with heart for fighting, could their poor heads be got 
persuaded. The Royalist Seigneur harangues; harping 
mainly on the religious string: ‘‘True Priests maltreated, 
false Priests intruded, Protestants (once dragooned) now 
triumphing, things sacred given to the dogs;’’ and so 
produces, from the pious Mountaineer throat, rough 
growlings. ‘‘Shall we not testify then, ye brave hearts of 
the Cevennes ; march to the rescue? Holy Religion; duty 
to God and the King ?’’—‘‘,S7 fazt, sz fait, Just so, just so,”’ 
answer the brave hearts always: ‘‘Vais i y a de bien 
bonnes choses dans la Révolution, But there are right good 
things in the Revolution too!’’—And so the matter, 
cajole as we may, will only turn on its axis, not stir from the 
spot, and remains theatrical merely. * 

Nevertheless deepen your cajolery, harp quick and 
quicker ye Royalist Seigneurs ; with a dead-lift effort you 
may bring it to that. In the month of June next, this Camp 
of Jalés will step forth as a theatricality suddenly become 
real; Two thousand strong, and with the boast that it is 
Seventy thousand: most strange to see; with flags flying, 
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bayonets fixed; with Proclamation, and d’ Artois Com- 
mission of civil war! Let some Rebecqui, or other the like 
hot-clear Patriot ; let some ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Aubry,’ if 
Rebecqui is busy elsewhere, raise instantaneous National 
Guards, and disperse and dissolve it; and blow the Old 
Castle asunder,* that so, if possible, we hear of it no more! 

In the Months of February and March, it is recorded, 
the terror, especially of rural France, had risen even to the 
transcendental pitch: not far from madness. In Town and 
Hamlet is rumor, of war, massacre: that Austrians, 
Aristocrats, above all, that Zhe Lrigands are close by. 
Men quit their houses and huts; rush fugitive, shrieking, 
with wife and child, they know not whither. Such a terror, 
the eye-witnesses say, never fell on a Nation; nor shall 
again fall, even in Reigns of Terror expressly so-called. 
The Countries of the Loire, all the Central and South-East 
regions, start up distracted, ‘simultaneously as by an 
electric shock ;’ for indeed grain too gets scarcer and 
scarcer. ‘The people barricade the entrances of Towns, 
‘pile stones in the upper stories, the women prepare boil- 
‘ing water; from moment to moment expecting the attack. 
‘In the Country, the alarm-bell rings incessant; troops of 
‘peasants, gathered by it, scour the highways, seeking an 
‘imaginary enemy. They are armed mostly with scythes - 
‘stuck in wood; and, arriving in wild troops at the 
‘barricaded Towns, are themselves sometimes taken for 
‘ Brigands.’ + 

So rushes old France: old France is rushing down. 
What the end will be is known to no mortal; that the end 
is near, all mortals may know. 


* Moniteur, Séance du 15 Juillet, 1792. 
t Newspapers, &c. (in Hist. Parl. xiii, 325). 
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To all which our poor Legislative, tied up by an 
unmarching Constitution, can oppose nothing, by way of 
remedy, but mere bursts of Parliamentary eloquence! They 
go on, debating, denouncing, objurgating: loud weltering 
Chaos, which devours zésedf. 

But their two thousand and odd Decrees? Reader, 
these happily concern not thee, nor me. Mere Occasional- 
Decrees, foolish and not foolish ; sufficient for that day was 
its own evil! Of the whole two thousand there are not now 
half a score, and these mostly blighted in the bud by royal 
Veto, that will profit or disprofit us. On the 17th of 
January, the Legislative, for one thing, got its High Court, 
its Haute Cour, set up at Orleans. The theory had been 
given by the Constituent, in May last, but this is the reality : 
a Court for the trial of Political Offences; a Court which 
cannot want work. To this it was decreed that there 
needed no royal Acceptance, therefore that there could be 
no Veto. Also Priests can now be married; ever since last 
October. A patriotic adventurous Priest had made bold to 
marry himself then ; and not thinking this enough, came to 
the bar with his new spouse; that the whole world might 
hold honey-moon with him, and a Law be obtained. 

Less joyful are the Laws against Refractory Priests ; 
and yet not less needful! Decrees on Priests and decrees 
on Emigrants: these are the two brief Series of Decrees, 
worked out with endless debate, and then canceled by 
Veto, which mainly concern us here. For an august 
National Assembly must needs conquer these Refractories, 
Clerical or Laic, and thumbscrew them into obedience; 
yet, behold, always as you turn your legislative thumb- 
screw, and will press and even crush till Refractories give 
way,—King’s Vefo steps in with magical paralysis; and 
your thumbscrew, hardly squeezing, much less crushing, 
does not act! 
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Truly a melancholy Set of Decrees,a pair of Sets; 
paralyzed by Veo’ First, under date the 28th of October, 
1791, we have Legislative Proclamation, issued by herald 
and billsticker ; inviting Monsieur, the King’s Brother, to 
return within two months, under penalties. To which 
invitation Monsieur replies nothing; or indeed replies by 
Newspaper Parody, inviting the august Legislative ‘to 
return to common sense within two months,’ under penal- 
ties. Whereupon the Legislative must take stronger 
measures. So, on the gth of November, we declare all 
Emigrants to be ‘suspect of conspiracy ;’ and, in brief, to 
be ‘outlawed,’ if they have not returned at Newyear’s-day: ~ 
—Will the King say Veto? That ‘triple impost’ shall be 
levied on these men’s Properties, or even their Properties 
be ‘put in sequestration,’ one can understand. But further, 
on Newyear’s-day itself, not an individual having ‘returned,’ 
we declare, and with fresh emphasis some fortnight later 
again declare, That Monsieur is déchu, forfeited of his 
eventual Heirship to the Crown; nay more, that Condé, 
Calonne, and a considerable List of others are accused of 
high treason; and shall be judged by our High Court of 
Orleans: Veto/—Then again as to Non-jurant Priests: it 
was decreed, in November last, that they should forfeit 
what Pensions they had; be ‘put under inspection, under 
surveillance,’ and, if need were, be banished: Vefo/ A still 
sharper turn is coming; but to this also the answer will be, 
Veto. 

Veto after Veto; your thumbscrew paralyzed! Gods 
and men may see that the Legislative is in a false position. 
As, alas, who is in a true one? Voices already murmur for 
a ‘National Convention.’* This poor Legislative, spurred 


* December, 1791, (Hist. Parl. xii. 257). 
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and stung into action by a whole France and a whole 
Europe, cannot act; can only objurgate and perorate ; with 
stormy ‘motions,’ and motion in which is no way, with 
effervescence, with noise and fuliginous fury ! 

What scenes in that National Hall! President jingling 
his inaudible bell; or, as utmost signal of distress, clap- 
ping on his hat; ‘the tumult subsiding in twenty minutes,’ 
and this or the other indiscreet Member sent to the 
Abbaye Prison for three days! Suspected Persons must be 
summoned and questioned; old M. de Sombreuil of the 
Invalides has to give account of himself, and why he leaves 
his Gates open. Unusual smoke rose from the Sévres 
Pottery, indicating conspiracy ; the Potters explained that 
it was Necklace-Lamotte’s J/émoires, bought up by her 
Majesty, which they were endeavoring to suppress by 
fire, **—-which, nevertheless, he that runs may still read. 

Again, it would seem, Duke de Brissac and the King’s 
Constitutional-Guard are ‘making cartridges secretly in the 
cellars :’ a set of Royalists, pure and impure; black cut- 
throats many of them, picked out of gaming houses and 
sinks; in all, Six thousand instead of Eighteen hundred ; 
who evidently gloom on us every time we enter the 
Chateau. | Wherefore, with infinite debate, let Brissac and 
King’s Guard be disbanded. Disbanded accordingly they 
are; after only two months of existence, for they did not 
get on foot till March of this same year. So ends briefly 
the King’s new Constitutional JMazson Militaire; he must 
now be guarded by mere Swiss and blue Nationals again. 
It seems the lot of Constitutional things. New Constitu- 
tional Mazson Civile he would never even establish, much 
as Barnave urged it; old resident Duchesses sniffed at it, 


* Moniteur, Séance du 28 Mai, 1792. Campan, ii. 196. 
+ Dumouriez, ii. 168. 
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and held aloof; on the whole her Majesty thought it 
not worth while, the Noblesse would so soon be back 
triumphant.* 

Or, looking still into this National Hall and its scenes, 
behold Bishop Torné, a Constitutional Prelate, not of severe 
morals, demanding that ‘religous costumes and such cari- 
catures’ be abolished. Bishop Torné warms, catches fire ; 
finishes by untying, and indignantly flinging on the table, 
as if for gage or bet, his own pontifical cross. Which 
cross, at any rate, is instantly covered by the cross of 
Te-deum Fauchet, then by other crosses, and insignia, till 
all are stripped ; this clerical Senator clutching off his skull- 
cap, that other his frill-collar,—lest Fanaticism return on 
us. F 

Quick is the movement here! And then so confused, 
unsubstantial, you might call it almost spectral: pallid, dim, 
inane, like the Kingdoms of Dis! Unruly Linguet, shrunk 
to a kind of specter for us, pleads here some cause that he 
has; amid rumor and interruption, which excel human 
patience: he ‘tears his papers, and withdraws,’ the irascible 
adust little man. Nay, honorable Members will tear their 
papers, being effervescent: Merlin of Thionville tears his 
papers, crying: ‘‘So, the People cannot be saved by you /”’ 
Nor are Deputations wanting: Deputations of Sections ; 
generally with complaint and denouncement, always with 
Patriot fervor of sentiment: Deputation of Women, plead- 
ing that they also may be allowed to take Pikes and 
exercise in the Champ-de-Mars. Why not, ye Amazons, 
if it be in you? Then occasionally, having done our 
message and got answer, we ‘defile through the Hall, sing- 
ing ¢a-iva ;’ or rather roll and whirl through it, ‘dancing 


* Campan, il. c. 19. 
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our vonde patriotque the while,’—our new Carmagnole, or 
Pyrrhic war-dance and liberty-dance. Patriot Huguenin, 
Ex-Advocate, Ex-Carbineer, Ex-Clerk of the Barriers, 
comes deputed, with St. Antoine at his heels; denouncing 
Anti-patriotism, Famine, Forestalment and Maneaters ; asks 
an august Legislative: ‘‘Is there not a focsin in your 
hearts against these mangeurs @ hommes !” * 

But above all things, for this is a continual business, the 
Legislative has to reprimand the King’s Ministers. Of his 
Majesty’s Ministers we have said hitherto, and say, next to 
nothing. Still more spectral these! Sorrowful; of no 
permanency any of them, none at least since Montmorin 
vanished ; the ‘eldest of the King’s Council’ is occasion- 
ally not ten days old. + Feuillant-Constitutional, as your 
respectable Cahier de Gerville, as your respectable unfortu- 
nate Delessarts ; or Royalist-Constitutional, as Montmorin, 
last friend of Necker; or Aristocrat as Bertrand Moleville: 
they flit there phantom-like, in the huge simmering con- 
fusion ; poor shadows, dashed in the racking winds ; power- 
less, without meaning ;—whom the human memory need 
not charge itself with. 

But how often, we say, are these poor Majesty’s 
Ministers summoned over; to be questioned, tutored; 
nay, threatened, almost bullied! They answer what, with 
adroitest simulation and casuistry, they can: of which a 
poor Legislative knows not what to make. One thing only 
is clear, That Cimmerian Europe is girdling us in; that 
France (not actually dead, surely?) cannot march. Have 
a care, ye Ministers! Sharp Guadet transfixes you with 
cross-questions, with sudden Advocate-conclusions; the 
sleeping tempest that is in Vergniaud can be awakened. 


* See Moniteur, Séances (in Hist. Parl. xiii. xiv.). 
t Dumouriez, ii. 137 
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Restless Brissot brings up Reports, Accusations, endless thin 
Logic; itis the man’s highday even now. Condorcet 
redacts, with his firm pen, our ‘Address of the Legislative 
Assembly to the French Nation.’* Fiery Max Isnard, 
who, for the rest, will ‘‘carry not Fire and Sword”’ on 
those Cimmerian Enemies, ‘‘but Liberty,’’—is for declar- 
ing ‘‘that we hold Ministers responsible; and that by 
responsibility we mean death, zous entendons la mort.’’ 

For verily it grows serious: the time presses, and 
traitors there are. Bertrand Moleville has a smooth tongue, 
the known Aristocrat; gall in his heart. How his answers 
and explanations flow ready ; jesuitic, plausible to the ear! 
But perhaps the notablest is this, which befel once when 
Bertrand had done answering and was withdrawn. Scarcely 
had the august Assembly begun considering what was to be 
done with him,’when the Hall fills with smoke. Thick sour 
smoke: no oratory, only wheezing and barking ;—irremedi- 
able; so that the august Assembly has to adjourn!+ A 
Miracle? Typical miracle? One knows not: only this one 
seems to know, that ‘the keeper of the Stoves was appointed 
by Bertrand’ or by some underling of his !—O fuliginous 
confused Kingdom of Dis, with thy Tantalus-Ixion toils, 
with thy angry Fire-floods and Streams named of Lamenta- 
tion, why hast thou not thy Lethe too, that so one might 
finish ? 


*16th February, 1792 (Choix des Rapports, viii. 375-92). 
+ Courrier-de-Paris, 14 Janvier, 1792 (Gorsas’s Newspaper) in 
Hist Parl. xiii. 83. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DELIBERATIVE. 


pletely : she has hurled back her Cimmerian Invaders 

far over the marches; and likewise she has shattered 
her own internal Social Constitution, even to the minutest 
fiber of it, into wreck and dissolution. Utterly it is all 
altered: from King down to Parish Constable, all Author- 
ities, Magistrates, Judges, persons that bore rule, have had 
on the sudden to alter themselves, so far as needful; or 
else, on the sudden, and not without violence, to be altered ; 
a Patriot ‘Executive Council of Ministers,’ with a Patriot 
Danton in it, and then a whole Nation and National Con- 
vention, have taken care of that. Nota Parish Constable, 
in the furthest hamlet, who has said De far le Roi, 
and shown loyalty, but must retire, making way for a 
new improved Parish Constable who can say De par la 
République. 

It is a change such as History must beg her readers to 
imagine, wdescribed. An instantaneous change of the 
whole body-politic, the soul-politic being all changed; 
such a change as few bodies, politic or other, can experi- 
ence in this world. Say, perhaps, such as poor Nymph 
Semele’s body did experience, when she would needs, with 
woman’s humor, see her Olympian Jove as very Jove ;— 
and so stood, poor Nymph, this moment Semele, next 
moment not Semele, but Flame and a Statue of red-hot 
Ashes! France has looked upon Democracy ; seen it face 
to face.—The Cimmerian Invaders will rally, in humbler 


FF prety therefore, has done two things very com- . 
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temper, with better or worse luck: the wreck and dissolu- 
tion must veshape itself into a social Arrangement as it can 
and may. But as for this National Convention, which is 
to settle every thing, if it do as Deputy Paine and France 
generally expect, get all finished ‘in a few months,’ .-c 
shall call it a most deft Convention. 

In truth, it is very singular to see how this mercurial 
French People plunges suddenly from Vive le Roi to Vive 
la République ; and goes simmering and dancing, shaking 
off daily (so to speak), and trampling into the dust, its old 
social garnitures, ways of thinking, rules of existing; and 
cheerfully dances toward the Ruleless Unknown, with such 
hope in its heart, and nothing but freedom, Equality and 
Brotherhood in its mouth. Is it two centuries, or is it only 
two fyears, since all France roared simultaneously to the 
welkin, bursting forth into sound and smoke at its Feast of 
Pikes, ‘Live the Restorer of French Liberty?’’ Three 
short years ago there was still Versailles and an Ciil-de- 
Boeuf: now there is that watched Circuit of the Temple, 
girt with dragon-eyed Municipals, where, as in its final 
limbo, Royalty lies extinct. In the year 1789, Constituent 
Deputy Barrére ‘wept,’ in his Break-of-Day Newspaper, 
at sight of a reconciled King Louis; and now in 1792, 
Convention Deputy Barrére, perfectly tearless, may be 
considering whether the reconciled King Louis shall be 
guillotined or not! 

Old garnitures and social vestures drop off (we say) so 
fast, being indeed quite decayed, and are trodden under the 
National dance. And the new vestures, where are they; 
the new modes and rules? Liberty, Equality, Fraternity : 
not vestures but the wish for vestures! The Nation is for 
the present, figuratively speaking, zaked; it has no rule or 
vesture ; but is naked,—a Sansculottic Nation. 
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So far, therefore, and in such manner, have our Patriot 
Brissots, Guadets triumphed. Vergniaud’s Ezekiel-visions 
of the fall of thrones and crowns, which he spake hypothet- 
ically and prophetically in the Spring of the year, have 
suddenly come to fulfillment in the Autumn. Our eloquent 
Patriots of the Legislative, like strong Conjurors, by the 
word of their mouth, have swept Royalism with its old 
modes and formulas to the winds; and shall now govern 
France free of formulas, Free of formulas! And yet man 
lives not except with formulas ; with customs, ways of doing 
and living: no text truer than this; which will hold true 
from the Tea-table and Tailor’s shopboard up to the High 
Senate-houses, Solemn Temples ; nay, through all provinces 
of Mind and Imagination, onward to the outmost confines 
of articulate Being,— Uz homines sunt modi sunt. There 
are modes wherever there are men. It is the deepest law 
of man’s nature; whereby man is a craftsman and ‘tool- 
using animal ;’ not the slave of Impulse, Chance, and brute 
Nature, but in some measure their lord. Twenty-five 
millions of men, suddenly stript bare of their modz, and 
dancing them down in that manner, are a terrible thing to 
govern ! 

Eloquent Patriots of the Legislative, meanwhile, have 
precisely this problem to solve. Under the name and nick- 
name of ‘statesmen, hommes d’ état,’ of ‘moderate men, 
moderantins,’ of Brissotins, Rolandins, finally of Girondins, 
they shall become world-famous in solving it. For the 
Twenty-five millions are Gallic effervescent too ;—filled 
both with hope of the unutterable, of universal Fraternity 
and Golden age; and with terror of the unutterable, Cim- 
merian Europe all rallying on us. It is a problem like few. 
Truly, if man, as the Philosophers brag, did to any extent 
look before and after, what, one may ask in many cases, 
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would become of him? What, in this case, would become 
of these Seven Hundred and Forty-nine men? The Con- 
vention, seeing clearly before and after, were a paralyzed 
Convention. Seeing clearly to the length of its own nose, 
it is not paralyzed. 

To the Convention itself neither the work nor the 
method of doing it is doubtful: To make the Constitution ; 
to defend the Republic till that be made. Speedily enough, 
accordingly, there has been a ‘Committee of the Constitu- 
tion’ got together. Siéyés, Old-Constituent, Constitution- 
builder by trade; Condorcet, fit for better things ; Deputy 
Paine, foreign Benefactor of the Species, with that ‘red 
carbuncled face, and the black beaming eyes ;’ Hérault de 
Séchelles, Ex-Parlementeer, one of the handsomest men in 
France: these, with interior guild-brethren, are girt cheer- 
fully to the work ; will once more ‘make the Constitution ;’ 
let us hope, more effectually than last time. For that the 
Constitution can be made, who doubts,—unless the Gospel 
of Jean-Jacques came into the world in vain? True, our 
last Constitution did tumble within the year, so lamentably. 
But what then; except sort the rubbish and boulders, and 
build them up again better? ‘Widen your basis,’ for one 
thing,—to Universal Suffrage, if need be; exclude rotten 
materials, Royalism and such like, for another thing. And 
in brief, dz/d, O unspeakable Siéyés and Company, 
unwearied! Frequent perilous downrushing of scaffolding 
and rubble-work, be that an irritation, no discouragement. 
Start ye always again, clearing aside the wreck; if with 
broken limbs, yet with whole hearts; and build, we say, in 
the name of Heaven,—till either the work do stand; or 
else mankind abandon it, and the Constitution-builders be 
paid off, with laughter and tears! One good time, in the 
course of Eternity, it was appointed that this of Social 
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Contract too should try itself out. And so the Committee 
of the Constitution shall toil; with hope and faith ;—with 
no disturbance from any reader of these pages. 

To make the Constitution, then, and return home joy- 
fully in a few months: this is the prophecy our National 
Convention gives of itself: by this scientific program shall 
its operations and events go on. But from the best scientific 
program, in such a case, to the actual fulfillment, what a 
difference! Every reunion of men, is it not, as we often 
say, a reunion of incalculable Influences; every unit of it 
a microcosm of Influences ;—of which how shall Science 
calculate or prophesy! Science, which cannot, with all its 
calculuses, differential, integral, and of variations, calculate 
the Problem of Three gravitating Bodies, ought to hold her 
peace here, and say only: In this National Convention 
there are Seven Hundred and Forty-nine very singular 
Bodies, that gravitate and do much else ;—who, probably in 
an amazing manner, will work the appointment of Heaven. 

Of National Assemblages, Parliaments, Congresses, which 
have long sat; which are of saturnine temperament ; above 
all, which are not ‘dreadfully in earnest,’ something may 
be computed or conjectured ; yet even these are a kind of 
Mystery in progress,—whereby accordingly we see the 
Journalist Reporter find livelihood: even these jolt madly 
out of the ruts, from time to time. How much more a 
poor National Convention, of French vehemence ; urged on 
at such velocity; without routine, without rut, track or 
landmark ; and dreadfully in earnest every man of them! 
It is a Parliament literally such as there was never else- 
where in the world. Themselves are new, unarranged ; 
they are the Heart and presiding center of a France fallen 
wholly into maddest disarrangement. From all cities, 
hamlets, from the uttermost ends of this France with its 
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Twenty-five million vehement souls, thick-streaming influ- 
ences storm in on that same Heart, in the Salle de Manége, 
and storm out again: such fiery venous-arterial circulation 
in the function of that Heart. Seven hundred and Forty- 
nine human individuals, we say, never sat together on our 
Earth, under more original circumstances. Common indi- 
viduals most of them, or not far from common ; yet in virtue 
of the position they occupied, so notable. How, in this 
wild piping of the whirlwind of human passions, with death, 
victory, terror, valor, and all hight and all depth pealing 
and piping, these men, left to their own guidance, will speak 
and act? 

Readers know well that this French National Convention 
(quite contrary to its own Program) became the astonish- 
ment and horror of mankind; a kind of Apocalyptic 
Convention, of black Dream become real; concerning which 
History seldom speaks except in the way of interjectidn ; 
how it covered France with woe, delusion, and delirium: 
and from its bosom there went forth Death on the pale 
Horse. To hate this poor National Convention is easy ; to 
praise and love it has not been found impossible. It is, as 
we say, a Parliament in the most original circumstances. 
To us, in these pages, be it as a fuliginous fiery mystery, 
where Upper has met Nether, and in such alternate glare 
and blackness of darkness poor bedazzled mortals know 
not which is Upper, which is Nether; but rage and plunge 
distractedly, as mortals, in that case, will do. A Convention 
which has to consume itself, suicidally ; and become dead 
ashes—with its World! Behooves us not to enter explora- 
tively its dim embroiled deeps ; yet to stand with unwavering 
eyes, looking how it welters; what notable phases and 
occurrences it will successively throw up. 
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One general superficial circumstance we remark with 
praise: the force of Politeness. To such depth has the 
sense of civilization penetrated man’s life; no Drouet, no 
Legendre, in the maddest tug of war, can altogether shake 
it off. Debates of Senates dreadfully in earnest are seldom 
given frankly to the world; else perhaps they would sur- 
prise it. Did not the Grand Monarque himself once chase 
his Louvois with a pair of brandished tongs? But reading 
long volumes of these Conventional Debates, all in a foam 
with furious earnestness, earnest many times to the extent 
of life and death, one is struck rather with the degree of 
continence they manifest in speech; and how in such wild 
ebullition, there is still a kind of polite rule struggling for 
mastery, and the forms of social life never altogether dis- 
appear. These men, though they menace with clenched 
right-hands, do not clutch one another by the collar; they 
draw no daggers, except for oratorical purposes, and this 
not often; profane swearing is almost unknown, though the 
Reports are frank enough; we find only one or two oaths, 
oaths by Marat, reported in all. 

For the rest, that there is ‘effervescence’ who doubts? 
Effervescence enough; Decrees passed by acclamation to- 
day, repealed by vociferation to-morrow; temper fitful, 
most rotatory changeful, always headlong! The ‘voice of 
the orator is covered with rumors ;’ a hundred ‘honorable 
Members rush with menaces toward the Left side of the 
Hall ;’ President has ‘broken three bells in succession,’ — 
claps on his hat, as a signal that the country is near ruined. 
A fiercely effervescent Old-Gallic Assemblage !—Ah, how 
the loud sick sounds of Debate, and of Life, which is a 
debate, sink silent one after another: so loud now, and ina 
little while so low! Brennus, and those antique Gael 
Captains, in their way to Rome, to Galatia, and such places, 
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whither they were in the habit of marching in the most 
fiery manner, had Debates as effervescent, doubt it not; 
though no Monzteur has reported them. They scolded in 
Celtic Welsh, those Brennuses; neither were they Sansculotte; 
nay rather breeches (évacce, say of felt or rough-leather) 
were the only thing they had; being, as Livy testifies, 
naked down 7 the haunches :—and, see, it is the same sort 
of work and of men still, now when they have got coats, 
and speak nasally a kind of broken Latin! But on the 
whole, does not TIME envelop this present National Con- 
vention, as it did those Brennuses, and ancient august 
Senates in felt breeches? Time surely; and also Eternity. 
Dim dusk of Time,—or noon which will be dusk; and 
then there is night, and silence; and Time with all its sick 
noises is swallowed in the still sea. Pity thy brother, O 
Son of Adam! The angriest frothy jargon that he utters, 
is it not properly the whimpering of an infant which cannot 
speak what ails it, but is in distress clearly, in the inwards 
of it; and so must squall and whimper continually, till its 
Mother take it, and it get—to sleep ! 


This Convention is not four days old, and the melodious 
Meliboean stanzas that shook down Royalty are still fresh in 
our ear, when there bursts out a new diapason,—unhappily, 
of Discord, this time. For speech has been made of a 
thing difficult to speak of well: the September Massacres. 
How deal with these September Massacres ; with the Paris 
Commune that presided over them? A Paris Commune 
hateful-terrible ; before which the poor effete Legislative 
had to quail, and sit quiet. And now if a young omnipo- 
tent Convention will not so quail and sit, what steps shall it 
take? Have a Departmental Guard in its pay, answer the 
Girondins, and Friends~of Order! A Guard of National 
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Volunteers, missioned from all the Eighty-three or Eighty- 
five Departments, for that express end; these will keep 
Septemberers, tumultuous Communes, in a due state of 
submissiveness, the Convention in a due state of sovereignty. 
So have the Friends of Order answered, sitting in Com- 
mittee, and reporting ; and even a Decree has been passed 
of the required tenor. Nay, certain Departments, as the 
Var or Marseilles, in mere expectation and assurance of a 
Decree, have their contingent of Volunteers already on 
march; brave Marseillese, foremost on the Tenth of August, 
will not be hindmost here; ‘fathers gave their sons a 
‘musket and twenty-five louis,’ says Barbaroux, ‘and bade 
‘them march.’ 

Can any thing be properer? A Republic that will 
found itself on justice must needs investigate September 
Massacres; a Convention calling itself National, ought it 
not to be guarded by a National force?—Alas, Reader, it 
seems so to the eye: and yet there is much to be said and 
argued. Thou beholdest here the small beginning of a 
Controversy, which mere logic will not settle. Two small 
well-springs, September, Departmental Guard, or rather at 
bottom they are but one and the same small well-spring ; 
which will swell and widen into waters of bitterness ; all 
manner of subsidiary streams and brooks of bitterness 
flowing in, from this side and that; till it become a wide 
_river of bitterness, of rage and separation,—which can 
subside only into the Catacombs. This Departmental 
Guard, decreed by overwhelming majorities and then 
repealed for peace’s sake, and not to insult Paris, is again 
decreed more than once; nay, it is partially executed, and 
the very men that are to be of it are seen visibly parading 
the Paris streets,—shouting once, being overtaken with 
liquor : ‘(4 das Marat, down with Marat!’’* Nevertheless, 
a ale en ACN SC I 
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decreed never so often, it is repealed just as often; and 
continues, for some seven months, an angry noisy Hypoth- 
esis only ; a fair Possibility struggling to become a Reality, 
but which shall never be one; which, after endless strug- 
gling, shall, in February next, sink into sad rest,— 
dragging much along with it. So singular are the ways of 
men and honorable Members. 

But on this fourth day of the Convention’s existence, as 
we said, which is the 25th of September, 1792, there comes 
Committee Report on that Decree of the Departmental 
Guard, and speech of repealing it; there come denuncia- 
tions of Anarchy, of a Dictatorship,—which let the incor- 
ruptible Robespierre consider: there come denunciations 
of acertain Journal de la République, once called Ami du 
Peuple; and so thereupon there comes, visibly stepping up, 
visibly standing aloft on the Tribune ready to speak,—the 
Bodily Spectrum of People’s-Friend Marat! Shriek, ye 
Seven Hundred and Forty-nine; it is verily Marat, he and 
not another. Marat is no phantasm of the brain, or mere 
lying impress of Printer’s Types; but a thing material, of 
joint and sinew, and a certain small stature: ye behold him 
there, in his blackness, in his dingy squalor, a living fraction 
of Chaos and Old Night; visibly incarnate, desirous to 
speak. ‘‘It appears,’’ says Marat to the shricking Assem- 
bly,‘‘ that a great many persons here are enemies of 
mine.’’? ‘‘ All! all!’’ shriek hundreds of voices : enough to 
drown any People’s-Friend. But Marat will not drown: 
he speaks and croaks explanation ; croaks with such reason- 
ableness, air of sincerity, that repentant pity smothers 
anger, and the shrieks subside, or even become applauses. 
For this Convention is unfortunately the crankest of 
machines: it shall be pointing eastward, with stiff violence, 
this moment; and then do but touch some spring dexter- 
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ously, the whole machine, clattering and jerking seven- 
hundred-fold, will whirl with huge crash, and, next moment, 
is pointing westward! Thus Marat, absolved and applaud- 
ed, victorious in this turn of fence is, as the Debate goes 
on, pricked at again by some dexterous Girondin ; and then 
the shrieks rise anew, and Decree of Accusation is on the 
point of passing; till the dingy People’s-Friend bobs aloft 
once more; croaks once more persuasive stillness, and the 
Decree of Accusation sinks. Whereupon he draws forth— 
a Pistol; and setting it to his Head, the seat of such 
thought and prophecy, says: ‘“‘If they had passed their 
Accusation Decree, he, the People’s Friend, would have 
blown his brains out.’’ A People’s-Friend has that faculty 
in him. For the rest, as to this of the two hundred and 
sixty-thousand Aristocrat Heads, Marat candidly says, 
‘‘ C’ est l@ mon avis, such is my opinion.’’ Also is it not 
indisputable: ‘‘No power on Earth can prevent me from 
seeing into traitors, and unmasking them,’’—by my 
superior originality of mind?* An honorable member like 
this Friend of the People few terrestrial Parliaments have 
had. 

We observe, however, that this first onslaught by the 
Friends of Order, as sharp and prompt as it was, has failed. 
For neither can Robespierre, summoned out by talk of 
Dictatorship, and greeted with the like rumor on showing 
himself, be thrown into Prison, into Accusation ; not though 
Barbaroux openly bear testimony against him, and sign 
it on paper. With such sanctified meekness does the 
Incorruptible lift his seagreen cheek to the smiter; lift his 
thin voice, and with jesuitic dexterity plead, and prosper ; 


* Moniteur Newspaper, Nos. 271, 280, 294, Année I*®.—Moore’s 
Journal, ii. 21; 157, &c. (which, however, may perhaps, as in similar 
cases, be only a copy of the Newspaper). 
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asking at last, in a prosperous manner: ‘‘But what 
witnesses has the Citoyen Barbaroux to support his 
testimony? ‘‘Moi/’’ cries hot Rebecqui, standing up, 
striking his breast with both hands, and answering, 
‘‘Me!’’* Nevertheless the Seagreen pleads again, and 
makes it good: the long hurlyburly, ‘personal merely,’ 
while so much public matter lies fallow, has ended in the 
order of the day. O Friends of the Gironde, why will you 
occupy our august sessions with mere paltry Personalities, 
while the grand Nationality lies in such a state?—The 
Gironde has touched, this day, on the foul black-spot of its 
fair Convention Domain; has trodden on it, and yet zor 
trodden it down. Alas, it is a well-spring, as we said, this 
black-spot ; and will not tread down! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


AY we not conjecture therefore that round this grand 
M enterprise of making the Constitution there will, as 
heretofore, very strange embroilments gather, and 
questions and interests complicate themselves; so that 
after a few or even several months the Convention will not 
have settled every thing? Alas, a whole tide of questions 
comes rolling, boiling; growing ever wider, without end! 
Among which, apart from this question of September and 
Anarchy, let us notice three, which emerge oftener than the 
others, and promise to become Leading Questions: Of the 
Armies; of the Subsistences; thirdly, of the Dethroned 
King. 


*Moniteur (ut supra), Séance du 25 Septembre. 
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As to the Armies, Public Defense must evidently be put 
on a proper footing; for Europe seems coalescing itself 
again; one is apprehensive even England will join it. 
Happily Dumouriez prospers in the North ;—nay, what if 
he should prove zoo prosperous, and become Liberticide, 
Murderer of Freedom !—Dumouriez prospers through this 
winter season; yet not without lamentable complaints. 
Sleek Pache, the Swiss Schoolmaster, he that sat frugal in 
his Alley, the wonder of neighbors, has got lately—whither 
thinks the Reader? To be Minister of War! Madame 
Roland, struck with his sleek ways, recommended him to 
her husband as Clerk; the sleek Clerk had no need of 
salary, being of true Patriotic temper; he would come with 
a bit of bread in his pocket, to save dinner and time; and 
munching incidentally, do three men’s work in a day; 
punctual, silent, frugal,—the sleek Tartufe that he was. 
Wherefore Roland, in the late Overturn, recommended him 
to be War-Minister. And now, it would seem, he is 
secretly undermining Roland; playing into the hands of 
your hotter Jacobins and September Commune ; and cannot 
like strict Roland be the Veto des Coguins /** 

How the sleek Pache might mine and undermine, one 
knows not well; this, however, one does know: that his 
War-Office has become a den of thieves and confusion, 
such as all men shudder to behold. That the Citizen 
Hassenfratz, as Head-Clerk, sits there in bonnet rouge, in 
rapine, in violence, and some Mathematical calculation ; a 
most insolent, red-night-capped man. That Pache munches 
his pocket-loaf, amid head-clerks and sub-clerks, and has 
spent all the War-Estimates: that Furnishers scour in gigs, 
over all districts of France, and drive bargains ;—and 


*Madame Roland: Mémoires, ii. 237, &c, 
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lastly, that the Army gets next to no furniture. No shoes, 
though it is winter; no clothes: some have not even arms: 
‘in the Army of the South,’ complains an honorable 
Member, ‘there are thirty thousand pairs of breeches 
wanting,’ —a most scandalous want. 

Roland’s strict soul is sick to see the course things 
take: but what can he do? Keep his own Department 
strict ; rebuke, and repress wheresoever possible ; at lowest, 
complain. He can complain in Letter after Letter, to a 
National Convention, to France, to Posterity, the Universe ; 
grow ever more querulous indignant ;—till at last may he 
not grow wearisome? For is not this continual text of his, 
at bottom, a rather barren one? How astonishing that in a 
time of Revolt and abrogation of all Law but Cannon Law, 
there should be such Unlawfulness? Intrepid Veto-of- 
Scoundrels, narrow-faithful, respectable, methodic man, 
work thou in that manner, since happily it is thy manner, 
and wear thyself away ; though ineffectual, not profitless in 
it—then nor zow /—The brave Dame Roland, bravest of all 
French women, begins to have misgivings: The figure of 
Danton has too much of the ‘Sardanapalus character,’ at a 
Republican Rolandin Dinner-table: Clootz, Speaker of 
Mankind, proses sad stuff about a Universal Republic, or 
union of all Peoples and Kindreds in one and the same 
Fraternal Bond; of which Bond how it is to be fed, one 
unhappily sees not. 

It is also an indisputable, unaccountable or accountable 
fact that Grains are becoming scarcer and scarcer. Riots 
for grain, tumultuous Assemblages demanding to have the 
price of grain fixed, abound far and near. The Mayor of 
Paris and other poor Mayors are like to have their 
difficulties. Pétion was re-elected Mayor of Paris; but has 
declined; being now a Convention Legislator, Wise 
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surely to decline: for, besides this of Grains and all the 
rest, there is in these times an Improvised Insurrectionary 
Commune passing into an Elected legal one; getting their 
accounts settled,—not without irritancy! Pétion has 
declined: nevertheless, many do covet and canvass. After 
months of scrutinizing, balloting, arguing and jargoning, 
one Doctor Chambon gets the post of honor; who will not 
long keep it; but be, as we shall see, literally crashed out 
of it.* 

Think also if the private Sansculotte has not his diffi- 
culties, in a time of dearth! Bread, according to the 
People’s-Friend, may be some ‘six sous per pound, a day’s 
wages some fifteen ;’ and grim winter here. How the Poor 
Man continues living, and so seldom starves; by miracle! 
Happily, in these days, he can enlist, and have himself shot 
by the Austrians, in an unusually satisfactory manner : for 
the Rights of Man.—But Commandant Santerre, in this 
so straitened condition of the flour-market, and state of 
Equality and Liberty, proposes, through the Newspapers, 
two remedies, or at least palliatives: F7rs¢, that all classes 
of men should live two days of the week on potatoes; then 
second, that every man should hang his dog. Hereby, 
as the Commandant thinks, the saving, which indeed he 
computes to so many sacks, would be very considerable. 
Cheerfuller form of inventive-stupidity than Commandant 
Santerre’s dwells in no human soul. Inventive-stupidity, 
imbedded in health, courage and good-nature: much to 
be commended. ‘‘My whole strength,” he tells the 
Convention once, “is day and night at the service of 
my fellow-Citizens: if they find me worthless, they will 
dismiss me; I will return, and brew beer.’’+ 


* Dictionnaire des Hommes Marquans, ? Chambon. 
+ Moniteur (in Hist. Parl. xx. 412.) 
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Or figure what correspondences a poor Roland, Minister 
of the Interior, must have, on this of Grains alone! Free- 
trade in Grain, impossibility to fix the Prices of Grain; on 
the other hand, clamor and necessity to fix them : Political 
Economy lecturing from the Home Office, with demon- 
stration clear as Scripture ;—ineffectual for the empty 
National Stomach. The Mayor of Chartres, like to be 
eaten himself, cries to the Convention: the Convention 
sends honorable members in Deputation: who endeavor 
to feed the multitude by miraculous spiritual methods ; but 
cannot. The multitude, in spite of all Eloquence, come 
bellowing round; will have the Grain-Prices fixed, and at 
a moderate elevation; or else—the honorable deputies 
hanged on the spot! The honorable Deputies reporting 
this business, admit that, on the edge of horrid death, they 
did fix, or affect to fix the Price of Grain: for which, be 
it also noted, the Convention, a Convention that will not 
be trifled with, sees good to reprimand them.* 

But as to the origin of these Grain Riots, is it not most 
probably your secret Royalists again? Glimpses of Priests 
were discernible in this of Chartres,—to the eye of Patriot- 
ism. Or, indeed, may not ‘the root of it all lie in the 
Temple Prison, in the heart of a perjured King,’ well as 
we guard him? f Unhappy perjured King !—And so there 
shall be Baker’s Queues, by and by, more sharp-tempered 
than ever: on every Baker’s door-rabbet an iron ring, and 
coil of rope ; whereon, with firm grip, on this side and that, 
we form our Queue; but mischievous deceitful persons cut 
the rope, and our Queue becomes a ravelment ; wherefore 
the coil must be made of iron chain.{ Also there shall be 


* Hist. Parl. xx. 431-440. 
¢ Ibid. xx. 4oo. 
{ Mercier: Nouveau Paris. 
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Prices of Grain well fixed; but then no grain purchasable 
by them: bread not to be had except by Ticket from the 
Mayor, few ounces per mouth daily ; after long swaying, 
with firm grip, on the chain of the Queue. And Hunger 
shall stalk direful; and Wrath and Suspicion, whetted to 
the Preternatural pitch, shall stalk; as those other preter- 
natural ‘shapes of Gods in their wrathfulness’ were dis- 
cerned stalking, ‘in glare and gloom of that fire-ocean,’ 
when Troy Town fell !— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


DISCROWNED. 


islator, as yet, is this third: What shall be done with 
King Louis ? 

King Louis, now King and Majesty to his own family 
alone, in their own Prison Apartment alone, has been Louis 
Capet and the Traitor Veto with the rest of France. Shut 
in his Circuit of the Temple, he has heard and seen the 
loud whirl of things; yells of September Massacres, Bruns- 
wick war-thunders dying off in disaster and discomfiture ; 
he passive, a spectator merely ; waiting whither it would 
please to whirl with him. From the neighboring windows, 
the curious, not without pity, might see him walk daily, at 
a certain hour, in the Temple Garden, with his Queen, 
Sister and two Children, all that now belongs to him in this 
Earth.* Quietly he walks and waits ; for he is not of lively 
feelings, and is of a devout heart. The wearied Irresolute 


Ba the question more pressing than all on the Leg- 


* Moore, i. 123; li. 224, etc. 
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has, at least, no need of resolving now. His daily meals, 
lessons to his Son, daily walk in the Garden, daily game at 
ombre or drafts, fill up the day: the morrow will provide 
for itself. 

The morrow, indeed; and yet How? Louis asks, 
How? France, with perhaps still more solicitude, asks, 
How? A King dethroned by insurrection is verily not 
easy to dispose of. Keep him prisoner, he is a secret 
center for the Disaffected, for endless plots, attempts and 
hopes of theirs. Banish him, he is an open center for 
them ; his royal war-standard, with what of divinity it has, 
unrolls itself, summoning the world. Put him to death? 
A cruel questionable extremity that too; and yet the like- 
liest in these extreme circumstances of insurrectionary 
men, whose own life and death lies staked: accordingly, it 
is said, from the last step of the throne to the first of the 
scaffold there is short distance. 


But, on the whole, we will remark here, that this busi- 
ness of Louis looks altogether different now, as seen over 
Seas, and at the distance of forty-four years, from what it 
looked then, in France, and struggling confused all round 
one. For, indeed, it is a most lying thing, that same Past 
Tense always: so beautiful, sad, almost Elysian-sacred, ‘in 
the moonlight of Memory,’ it seems; and seems only. For 
observe, always one most important element is surrepti- 
tiously (we not noticing it) withdrawn from Past Time; 
the haggard element of Fear! Not there does Fear dwell, 
nor Uncertainty, nor Anxiety ; but it dwells Aerve ; haunting 
us, tracking us; running like an accursed ground-discord 
through all the music-tones of our existence ;—making the 
Tense a mere Present one! Just so is it with this of Louis. 
Why smite the fallen? asks Magnanimity, out of danger 
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now. He is fallen so low, this once high man; no criminal 
nor traitor, how far from it; but the unhappiest of Human 
Solecisms ; whom if abstract Justice had to pronounce upon, 
she might well become concrete Pity, and pronounce only 
sobs and dismissal ! 

So argues retrospective Magnanimity : but Pusillanimity, 
present, prospective? Reader, thou hast never lived, for 
months, under the rustle of Prussian gallows-ropes ; never 
wert thou portion of a National Sahara-waltz, Twenty-five 
millions running distracted to fight Brunswick! Knights 
Errant themselves, when they conquered Giants, usually 
slew the Giants : quarter was only for other Knights Errant, 
who knew courtesy and the laws of battle. The French 
Nation, in simultaneous desperate dead-pull, and as if by 
miracle of madness, has pulled down the most dread Goliath, 
huge with the growth of ten centuries ; and cannot believe, 
though his giant bulk, covering acres, lies prostrate, bound 
with peg and packthread, that he will not rise again, man- 
devouring ; that the victory is not partly a dream. Terror 
has its skepticism ; miraculous victory its rage of vengeance. 
Then as to criminality, is the prostrated Giant, who will 
devour us if he rise, an innocent Giant? Curate Grégoire, 
who indeed is now Constitutional Bishop Grégoire, asserts, 
in the heat of eloquence, that Kingship by the very nature 
of it is a crime capital; that Kings’ Houses are as wild 
beasts’ dens.* Lastly, consider this: that there is on 
record a Trial of Charles First! This printed Zyial of 
Charles First is sold and read every where at present : +— 
Quel Spectacle! Thus did the English people judge their 
Tyrant, and become the first of Free Peoples: which feat, 
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by the grace of Destiny, may not France now rival? Skep- 
ticism of terror, rage of miraculous victory, sublime spectacle 
to the universe,—all things point one fatal way. 

Such leading questions, and their endless incidental 
ones: of September Anarchists and Departmental Guard ; 
of Grain Riots, plaintive Interior Ministers; of Armies, 
Hassenfratz dilapidations; and what is to be done with 
Louis,—beleaguer and embroil this Convention; which 
would so gladly make the Constitution rather. All which 
questions too, as we often urge of such things, are in 
growth; they grow in every French head; and can be 
seen growing also, very curiously, in this mighty welter 
of Parliamentary Debate, of Public Business which the 
Convention has to do. A question emerges, so small at 
first; is put off, submerged ; but always re-emerges bigger 
than before. It is a curious, indeed an indescribable sort 
of growth which such things have. 

We perceive, however, both by its frequent re-emer- 
gence and by its rapid enlargement of bulk, that this Ques- 
tion of King Louis will take the lead of all the rest. And 
truly, in that case, it will take the /ead in a much deeper 
sense. For as Aaron’s Rod swallowed all the other 
serpents; so will the Foremost Question, whichever may 
get foremost, absorb all other questions and interests ; and 
from it and the decision of it will they all, so to speak, be 
éorn, or new born, and have shape, physiognomy and 
destiny corresponding. It was appointed of Fate that, in 
this wide-weltering, strangely growing, monstrous stupend- 
ous imbroglio of Convention Business, the grand First- 
Parent of all the questions, controversies, measures and 
enterprises which were to be evolved there to the world’s 
astonishment, should be this question of King Louis. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


AT THE BAR: 


W: have got to another emerging of the Trial, and 


a more practical one than ever. 

On Tuesday, eleventh of December, the King’s 
Trial has emerged, very decidedly : into the streets of Paris ; 
in the shape of that green Carriage of Mayor Chambon, 
within which sits the King himself, with attendants, on his 
way to the Convention Hall! Attended, in that green 
Carriage, by Mayors Chambon, Procureurs Chaumette ; 
and outside of it by Commandants Santerre, with cannon, 
cavalry and double row of infantry; all Sections under 
arms, strong Patrols scouring all streets ; so fares he, slowly 
through the dull drizzling weather: and about two o'clock 
we behold him, ‘in walnut-colored great-coat, redingote 
noisette, descending through the Place Vendéme, toward 
that Salle de Manége; to be indicted, and judicially inter- 
rogated. The mysterious Temple Circuit has given up its 
secret; which now in this walnut-colored coat men behold 
with eyes. The same bodily Louis who was once Louis 
the Desired, fares there: hapless King, he is getting now 
toward port; his deplorable farings and voyagings draw to 
a close. What duty remains to him henceforth, that of 
placidly enduring, he is fit to do. 

The singular Procession fares on; in silence, says Prud- 
homme, or amid growlings of the Marseillaise Hymn; in 
silence, ushers itself into the Hall of the Convention, 
Santerre holding Louis’s arm with his hand. Louis looks 
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round him, with composed air, to see what kind of Conven- 
tion and Parliament it is. Much changed indeed :—since 
February gone two years, when our Constituent, then busy, 
spread fleur-de-lis velvet for us; and we came over to say 
a kind word here, and they all started up swearing Fidelity ; 
and all France started up swearing, and made it a Feast 
of Pikes; which has ended in this! Barrére, who once 
‘wept’ looking up from his Editor’s-Desk, looks down now 
from his President’s-Chair, with a list of Fifty-seven Ques- 
tions ; and says, dry-eyed: ‘‘Louis, you may sit down.”’ 
Louis sits down: it is the very seat, they say, same timber 
and stuffing, from which he accepted the Constitution, amid 
dancing and illumination, autumn gone a year. So much 
woodwork remains identical ; so much else is not identical. 
Louis sits and listens, with a composed look and mind. 

Of the Fifty-seven Questions we shall not give so much 
as one. They are questions captiously embracing all the 
main Documents seized on the Tenth of August, or found 
lately in the Iron Press; embracing all the main incidents 
of the Revolution History; and they ask, in substance, 
this: Louis, who wert King, art thou not guilty to a certain 
extent, by act and written document, of trying to continue 
King? Neither in the Answers is there much notable. 
Mere quiet negations, for most part; an accused man 
standing on the simple basis of Vo; I do not recognize 
that document; I did not do that act; or did it according 
to the law that then was. Whereupon the Fifty-seven 
Questions and Documents to the number of a Hundred 
and Sixty-two, being exhausted in this manner, Barrére 
finishes after some three hours, with his: ‘‘ Louis, I invite 
you to withdraw.”’ 

Louis withdraws, under Municipal escort, into a neigh- 
boring Committee-room ; having first, in leaving the bar, 
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demanded to have Legal Counsel. He declines refresh- 
ment in this Committee-room; then, seeing Chaumette 
busy with a small loaf which a grenadier had divided with 
him says, he will take a bit of bread. It is five o'clock ; 
and he had breakfasted but slightly, in a morning of such 
drumming and alarm. Chaumette breaks his half-loaf; the 
King eats of the crust; mounts the green Carriage, eating ; 
asks now, What he shall do with the crumb? Chaumette’s 
clerk takes it from him; flings it out into the street. Louis 
says, It is pity to fling out bread, in a time of dearth. 
‘“My grandmother,’”’ remarks Chaumette, ‘‘used to say to 
me, Little boy, never waste a crumb of bread, you cannot 
make one.’’ ‘‘Monsieur Chaumette,’’ answers Louis, ‘‘ your 
grandmother seems to have been a sensible woman.’’ * 
Poor innocent mortal; so quietly he waits the drawing of 
the lot ;—fit to do this at least well; Passivity alone, without 
Activity, sufficing for it! He talks once of traveling over 
France by and by, to have a geographical and topograph- 
ical view of it; being from of old fond of geography.— 
The Temple Circuit again receives him, closes on him; 
gazing Paris may retire to its hearths and coffee-houses, to 
its clubs and theaters: the damp Darkness has sunk, and 
with it the drumming and patrolling of this strange Day. 
Louis is now separated from his Queen and Family ; 
given up to his simple reflections and resources. Dull lie 
these stone walls round him; of his loved ones none with 
him. ‘In this state of uncertainty,’ providing for the worst, 
he writes his Will: a Paper which can still be read; full 
of placidity, simplicity, pious sweetness. The Convention, 
after debate, has granted him Legal Counsel, of his own 
choosing. Advocate Target feels himself ‘too old,’ being 
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turned of fifty-four; and declines. He had gained great 
honor once, defending Rohan the Necklace-Cardinal ; but 
will gain none here. Advocate Tronchet, some ten years 
older, does not decline. Nay, behold, good old Malesherbes 
steps forward voluntarily ; to the last of his fields, the good 
old hero! He is gray with seventy years; he says, ‘I was 
‘twice called to the Council of him who was my Master 
‘when all the world coveted that honor; and I owe him 
‘the same service now, when it has become one which many 
‘reckon dangerous.’ These two, with a younger Deséze, 
whom they will select for pleading, are busy over that Fifty- 
and sevenfold Indictment, over the Hundred and Sixty-two 
Documents ; Louis aiding them as he can. 

A great Thing is now therefore in open progress; all 
men, in all lands, watching it. By what Forms and Methods 
shall the Convention acquit itself, in such manner that 
there rest not on it even the suspicion of blame? Difficult 
that will be! The Convention, really much at a loss, 
discusses and deliberates. All day from morning to night, 
day after day, the Tribune drones with oratory on this 
matter ; one must stretch the old Formula to cover the new 
Thing. The patriots of the Mountain, whetted ever keener, 
clamor for despatch above all; the only good Form will be 
a swift one. Nevertheless the Convention deliberates ; the 
Tribune drones,—drowned indeed in tenor, and even in 
treble, from time to time ; the whole Hall shrilling up round 
it into pretty frequent wrath and provocation. It has 
droned and shrilled wellnigh a fortnight, before we can 
decide, this shrillness getting ever shriller: That on Wed- 
nesday 26th of December, Louis shall appear, and plead. 
His Advocates complain that it is fatally soon; which they 
well might as Advocates : but without remedy ; to Patriotism 
it seems endlessly late. 
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On Wednesday, therefore, at the cold, dark hour of 
eight in the morning, all Senators are at their post. Indeed 
they warm the cold hour, as we find, by a violent efferves- 
cence, such as is too common now; some Louvet or Buzot 
attacking some Tallien-Chabot ; and so the whole Mountain 
effervescing against the whole Gironde. Scarcely is this 
done, at nine, when Louis and his three Advocates, escorted 
by the clang of arms and Santerre’s National force, enter 
the Hall. 

Deséze unfolds his papers ; honorably fulfilling his peril- 
ous Office, pleads for the space of three hours. An honor- 
able Pleading, ‘composed almost overnight ;’ courageous 
yet discreet ; not without ingenuity, and soft pathetic elo- 
quence: Louis fell on his neck, when they had withdrawn, 
and said with tears, ‘‘Won pauvre Deséze/’’? Louis, him- 
self, before withdrawing, had added a few words, ‘‘ perhaps 
the last he would utter to them :’’ how it pained his heart, 
above all things, to be held guilty of that bloodshed on the 
Tenth of August; of ever shedding or wishing to shed 
French blood. So saying he withdrew from that Hall ;— 
having finished his work there. Many, indeed, are the 
strange errands he has had thither ; but this strange one is 
the last. 


And now, why will the Convention loiter? Here is the 
Indictment and Evidence; here is the Pleading: does not 
the rest follow of itself? The Mountain, and Patriotism in 
general, clamors still louder for despatch; for Permanent- 
session, till the task be done. Nevertheless a doubting, 
apprehensive Convention, decides, that it will still deliberate 
first; that all Members, who desire it, shall have leave to 
speak.—To your desks, therefore, ye eloquent Members ! 
Down with your thoughts, your echoes and hearsays of 
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thoughts ; now is the time to show oneself: France and the 
Universe listen! Members are not wanting: Oration, 
spoken Pamphlet follows spoken Pamphlet, with what 
eloquence it can; President’s List swells ever higher with 
names claiming to speak ; from day to day, all days and all 
hours, the Constant Tribune drones ;—shrill Galleries sup- 
plying, very variably, the tenor and treble. It were a dull 
tune otherwise. 

The Patriots, in Mountain and Galleries, or taking 
counsel nightly in Section-house, in Mother Society, amid 
their shrill Z7zcoteuses, have to watch lynx-eyed; to give 
voice when needful; occasionally very loud. Deputy 
Thuriot, he who was Advocate Thuriot, who was Elector 
Thuriot, and from the top of the Bastile, saw Saint-Antoine 
rising like the ocean ; this Thuriot can stretch a Formula as 
heartily as most men. Cruel Billaud is not silent, if you 
incite him. Nor is cruel Jean Bon silent; a kind of Jesuit 
he too ;—write him not, as the Dictionaries too often do, 
Jambon, which signifies mere Hlam / 

But, on the whole, let no man conceive it possible that 
Louis is not guilty. The only question for a reasonable 
man is, or was: Can the Convention judge Louis? Or 
must it be the whole People; in Primary Assembly, and 
with delay? Always delay, ye Girondins, false hommes 
d@’ état! so bellows Patriotism, its patience almost failing. — 
But indeed, if we consider it, what shall these poor Giron- 
dins do? Speak their conviction that Louis is a Prisoner 
of War; and cannot be put to death without injustice, 
solecism, peril? Speak such conviction ; and lose utterly 
your footing with the decided Patriot! Nay, properly it is 
not even a conviction, but a conjecture and dim puzzle. 
How many poor Girondins are sure of but one thing: 
That a man and Girondin ought to have footing some- 
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where, and to stand firmly on it; keeping well with the 
Respectable Classes!  Z/zs is what conviction and assurance 
of faith they have. They must wriggle painfully between 
their dilemma-horns.* 


Nor is France idle, nor Europe. It is a Heart, this 
Convention, as we said, which sends out influences, and 
receives them. A King’s Execution, call it Martyrdom, 
call it Punishment, were an influence !—Two notable influ- 
ences this Convention has already sent forth over all 
Nations; much to its own detriment. On the roth of 
November, it emitted a Decree, and has since confirmed 
and unfolded the details of it, That any Nation which 
might see good to shake off the fetters of Despotism was 
thereby, so to speak, the Sister of France, and should have 
help and countenance. A Decree much noised of by 
Diplomatists, Editors, International Lawyers ; such a Decree 
as no living Fetter of Despotism, nor Person in Authority 
anywhere, can approve of! It was Deputy Chambon, the 
Girondin, who propounded this Decree ;—at bottom perhaps 
as a flourish of rhetoric. 

The second influence we speak of had a still poorer 
origin: in the restless loud-rattling slightly-furnished head 
of one Jacob Dupont from the Loire country. The Con- 
vention is speculating on a plan of National Education: 
Deputy Dupont in his speech says, ‘‘I am free to avow, M. 
le Président, that I for my part am an Atheist,’’+—think- 
ing the world might like to know that the French world 
received it without commentary ; or with no audible com- 
mentary, so doud was France otherwise. The Foreign 
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world received it with confutation, with horror and aston- 
ishment ;* a most miserable influence this! And now if to 
these two were added a third influence, and sent pulsing 
abroad over all the Earth: that of Regicide? 

Foreign Courts interfere in this Trial of Louis; Spain, 
England: not to be listened to; though they come, as it 
were, at least Spain comes, with the olive-branch in one 
hand, and the sword without scabbard in the other. But 
at home too, from out of this circumambient Paris and 
France, what influences come thick-pulsing! Petitions 
flow in; pleading for equal justice, in a reign of so-called 
Equality. The living Patriot pleads;—O ye National 
Deputies, do not the dead Patriots plead? The Twelve 
Hundred that lie in cold abstraction, do not they plead; 
and petition, in Death’s dumb-show, from their narrow 
house there, more eloquently than speech? Crippled 
Patriots hop on crutches round the Salle de Manége, 
demanding justice. The Wounded of the Tenth of August, 
the Widows and Orphans of the Killed, petition in a body ; 
and hop and defile, eloquently mute, through the Hall: 
one wounded Patriot, unable to hop, is borne on his bed 
thither, and passes shoulder-high, in the horizontal posture. + 
The Convention Tribune, which has paused at such sight, 
commences again,—droning mere Juristic Oratory. But 
out of doors Paris is piping ever higher. Bull-voiced St. 
Huruge is heard; and the hysteric eloquence of Mother 
Duchesse : ‘Varlet, Apostle of Liberty,’ with pike and red 
cap, flies hastily, carrying his oratorical folding-stool. 
Justice on the Traitor! cries all the Patriot world. Con- 
sider also this other cry, heard loud on the streets: ‘‘Give 


* Mrs. Hannah More, Letter to Jacob Dupont (London, 1793); 
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us Bread, or else kill us!’’ Bread and Equality ; Justice 
on the Traitor, that we may have Bread! 

The Limited or undecided Patriot is set against the 
Decided. Mayor Chambon heard of dreadful rioting at 
the 7hédtre de la Nation: it had come to rioting, and even 
to fist-work, between the Decided and the Undecided, 
touching a new Drama called Amz des Lots (Friend of the 
Laws). One of the poorest Dramas ever written; but 
which had didactic applications in it; wherefore powdered 
wigs of Friends of Order and black hair of Jacobin heads 
are flying there; and Mayor Chambon hastens with San- 
terre, in hopes to quell it. Far from quelling it, our poor 
Mayor gets so ‘squeezed,’ says the Report, and likewise 
so blamed and bullied, say we,—that he, with regret, quits 
the brief Mayoralty altogether, ‘his lungs being affected.’ 
This miserable Amz des Lots is debated of in the Convention 
itself; so violent, mutually-enraged, are the Limited Patriots 
and the Unlimited.* 

Between which two classes, are not Aristocrats enough, 
and Crypto-Aristocrats, busy? Spies running over from 
London with important Packets; spies pretending to run! 
One of these latter, Viard was the name of him, pretended 
to accuse Roland, and even the Wife of Roland: to the joy 
of Chabot and the Mountain. But the Wife of Roland 
came, being summoned, on the instant, to the Convention 
Hall; came, in her high clearness; and, with few clear 
words, dissipated this Viard into despicability and air; all 
Friends of Order applauding.t So, with Theater-riots, 
and ‘Bread, or else kill us;’ with Rage, Hunger, preter- 
natural Suspicion, does this wild Paris pipe. Roland 
grows ever more querulous, in his Messages and Letters; 
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rising almost to the hysterical pitch. Marat, whom no 
power on Earth can prevent seeing into traitors and 
Rolands, takes to bed for three days; almost dead, the 
invaluable People’s-Friend, with heartbreak, with fever and 
headache: ‘O Peuple babillard si tu savais agir, People of 
Babblers, if thou couldst but act /’ 


To crown all, victorious Dumouriez, in these New Year’s 
days, is arrived in Paris ;—one fears, for no good. He 
pretends to be complaining of Minister Pache, and Hassan- 
fratz dilapidations ; to be concerting measures for the spring 
Campaign: one finds him much in the company of the 
Girondins. Plotting with them against Jacobinism, against 
Equality, and the Punishment of Louis! We have Letters 
of his to the Convention itself. Will he act the old Lafay- 
ette part, this new victorious General? Let him withdraw 
again ; not undenounced.* 

And still, in the Convention Tribune, it drones contin- 
ually, mere Juristic Eloquence, and Hypothesis without 
Action ; and there are still fifties on the President’s List. 
Nay, these Gironde Presidents give their own party prefer- 
ence: we suspect they play foul with the List; men of the 
Mountain cannot be heard. And still it drones, all through 
December into January and a New Year ; and there is no 
end! Paris pipes round it; multitudinous; ever higher, 
to the note of the whirlwind. Paris will ‘bring cannon 
from Saint-Denis ;’ there is talk of ‘shutting the Barriers,’ 
—to Roland’s horror. 

Whereupon, behold, the Convention Tribune suddenly 
ceases droning: we cut short, be on the List who likes; 
and make end. On Tuesday next, the Fifteenth of January, 
1793, it shall go to the Vote, name by name; and one way 
or other, this great game play itself out ! 


* Dumouriez: Mémoires, iii. c. 4. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE THREE VOTINGS. 


S Louis Capet guilty of conspiring against Liberty ? 
| Shall our Sentence be itself final, or need ratifying by 

Appeal to the People? If guilty, what Punishment? 
This is the form agreed to, after uproar and ‘several hours 
of tumultuous indecision:’ these are the Three successive 
Questions, whereon the Convention shall now pronounce. 
Paris floods round their Hall; multitudinous, many-sound- 
ing. Europe and all Nations listen for their answer. 
Deputy after Deputy shall answer to his name: Guilty or 
Not Guilty ? 

As to the Guilt, there is, as above hinted, no doubt in 
the mind of Patriot men. Overwhelming majority pro- 
nounces Guilt; the unanimous Convention votes for Guilt, 
only some feeble twenty-eight voting not Innocence, but 
refusing to vote at all. Neither does the Second Question 
prove doubtful, whatever the Girondins might calculate. 
Would not Appeal to the People be another name for civil 
war? Majority of two to one answers that there shall be 
no Appeal: this also is settled. Loud Patriotism, now at 
ten o’cloek, may hush itself for the night; and retire to its 
bed not without hope. Tuesday has gone well. On the 
morrow comes, What Punishment? On the morrow is the 
tug of war. 


Consider therefore if, on this Wednesday morning, there 
is an affluence of Patriotism ; if Paris stands a-tiptoe, and all 
Deputies are at their post! Seven Hundred and Forty-nine 
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honorable Deputies; only some twenty absent on mission, 
Duchatel and some seven others absent by sickness. 
Meanwhile expectant Patriotism and Paris standing a-tiptoe, 
have need of patience. For this Wednesday again passes 
in debate and effervescence; Girondins proposing that a 
‘majority of three-fourths’ shall be required; Patriots 
fiercely resisting them. Danton, who has just got back 
from mission in the Netherlands, does obtain ‘order of the 
day’ on this Girondin proposal; nay, he obtains further 
that we decide sans désemparer, in Permanent session, till 
we have done. 

And so, finally, at eight in the evening this Third stupen- 
dous Voting, by roll-call or appel nominal, does begin. 
What Punishment? Girondins undecided, Patriots decided, 
men afraid of Royalty, men afraid of Anarchy, must answer 
here and now. Infinite Patriotism, dusky in the lamp-light, 
floods all corridors, crowds all galleries; sternly waiting 
to hear. Shrill-sounding Ushers summon you by Name 
and Department ; you must rise to the Tribune, and say. 

Eye-witnesses have represented this scene of the Third 
Voting, and of the votings that grew out of it; a scene 
protracted, like to be endless, lasting, with few brief inter- 
vals, from Wednesday till Sunday morning,—as one of the 
strangest seen in the Revolution. Long night wears itself 
into day, morning’s paleness is spread over all faces; and 
again the wintry shadows sink, and the dim lamps are lit: 
but through day and night and the vicissitude of hours, 
Member after Member is mounting continually those Trib- 
une-steps; pausing aloft there, in the clearer upper light, 
to speak his Fate-word; then diving down into the dusk 
and throng again. Like Phantoms in the hour of midnight ; 
most spectral, pandemonial! Never did President Ver- 
gniaud, or any terrestrial President, superintend the like. 
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A King’s Life, and so much else that depends thereon, 
hangs trembling in the balance. Man after man mounts ; 
the buzz hushes itself till he have spoken: Death; Banish- 
ment; Imprisonment till the Peace. Many say, Death; 
with what cautious well-studied phrases and paragraphs 
they could devise, of explanation, of enforcement, of faint 
recommendation to mercy. Many too say, Banishment ; 
something short of Death. The balance trembles, none 
can yet guess whitherward. Whereat anxious Patriotism 
bellows ; irrepressible by Ushers. 

The poor Girondins, many of them, under such fierce 
bellowing of Patriotism, say Death; justifying, mofcvant, 
that most miserable word of theirs by some brief casuistry 
and jesuitry. Vergniaud himself says, Death; justifying 
by jesuitry. Rich Lepelletier Saint-Fargeau had been of 
the Noblesse, and then of the Patriot Left Side, in the 
Constituent; and had argued and reported, there and 
elsewhere, not a little agazust Capital Punishment: never- 
theless, he now says, Death; a word which may cost him 
dear. Manuel did surely rank with the Decided in August 
last; but he has been sinking and backsliding ever since 
September, and the scenes of September. In this Conven- 
tion, above all, no word he could speak would find favor ; 
he says now, Banishment; and in mute wrath quits the 
place forever,—much hustled in the corridors. Philippe 
Egalité votes in his soul and conscience, Death; at the 
sound of which, and of whom, even Patriotism shakes its 
head; and there runs a groan and shudder through this 
Hall of Doom. Robespierre’s vote cannot be doubtful ; his 
speech is long. Men see the figure of shrill Siéyés ascend ; 
hardly pausing, passing merely, this figure says, ‘‘ Za Mort 
sans phrase, Death without phrases ;’’ and fares onward 
and downward. Most spectral, pandemonial ! 
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And yet if the Reader fancy it of a funereal, sorrowful, 
or even grave character, he is far mistaken. ‘The Ushers 
in the Mountain quarter,’ says Mercier, ‘had become as 
Box-keepers at the opera;’ opening and shutting of 
Galleries for privileged persons, for ‘d’Orleans Egalité’s 
mistresses,’ or other high-dizened women of condition, 
rustling with laces and tricolor. Gallant Deputies pass and 
repass thitherward, treating them with ices, refreshments 
and small-talk ; the high-dizened heads beck responsive ; 
some have their card and pin, pricking down the Ayes and 
Noes, as at a game of Rouge-et-Noir. Further aloft reigns 
Mére Duchesse with her unrouged Amazons; she cannot 
be prevented making long /Y/ahas, when the vote is not Za 
Mort. In these Galleries there is refection, drinking of 
wine and brandy ‘as in open tavern, en pleine tabagie.’ 
Betting goes on in all coffee-houses of the neighborhood. 
But within doors, fatigue, impatience, uttermost weariness 
sits now on all visages ; lighted up only from time to time, 
by turns of the game. Members have fallen asleep ; Ushers 
come and awaken them to vote: other Members calculate 
whether they shall not have time to run and dine. Figures 
rise, like phantoms, pale in the dusky lamp-light; utter 
from this Tribune, only one word: Death. ‘ Zout est 
optique,’ says Mercier, ‘the world is all an optical shadow.’ * 
Deep in the Thursday night, when the Voting is done, and 
Secretaries are summing it up, sick Duchatel, more spectral 
than another, comes borne on a chair, wrapt in blankets, 
in ‘nightgown and nightcap,’ to vote for Mercy ; one vote 
it is thought may turn the scale. 

Ah no! In profoundest silence, President Vergniaud, 
with a voice full of sorrow, has to say: ‘‘I declare, in the 
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name of the Convention, that the punishment it pronounces 
on Louis Capet is that of death.’’ Death by a small 
majority of Fifty-three. Nay, if we deduct from the one 
side, and add to the other, a certain Twenty-six who said 
Death but coupled some faintest ineffectual surmise of mercy 
with it, the majority will be but Ove. 

Death is the sentence: but its execution? It is not 
executed yet! Scarcely is the vote declared when Louis’s 
Three Advocates enter; with Protest in his name, with 
demand for Delay, for Appeal to the People. For this do 
Deséze and Tronchet plead, with brief eloquence: brave 
old Malesherbes pleads for it with eloquent want of elo- 
quence, in broken sentences, in embarrassment and sobs ; 
that brave time-honored face, with its gray strength, its 
broad sagacity and honesty, is mastered with emotion, 
melts into dumb tears.*—They reject the Appeal to the 
People; that having been already settled. But as to the 
Delay, what they call Szrszs, it shall be considered ; shall 
be voted for to-morrow: at present we adjourn. Where- 
upon, Patriotism ‘hisses’ from the Mountain: but ‘a 
tyrannical majority’ has so decided, and adjourns. 

There is still this fourth Vote then, growls indignant 
Patriotism :—this vote, and who: knows what other votes, and 
adjournments of voting ; and the whole matter still hover- 
ing hypothetical! And at every new vote those Jesuit 
Girondins, even they who voted for Death, would so fain 
find a loophole! Patriotism must watch and rage. Tyran- 
nical adjournments there have been; one, and now another 
at midnight on plea of fatigue,—all Friday wasted in hesita- 
tion and higgling; in ve-counting of the votes, which are 
found correct as they stood! Patriotism bays fiercer than 


* Moniteur (in Hist. Parl. xxiii. 210),—See Boissy d’Anglas: Vie 
de Malesherbes, ii. 139. 
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ever; Patriotism, by long watching, has become red-eyed, 
almost rabid. 

‘“Delay: yes or no?”’ men do vote it finally, all Satur- 
day, all day and night. Men’s nerves are worn out, men’s 
hearts are desperate; now it shall end. Vergniaud, spite 
of the baying, ventures to say Yes, Delay; though he had 
voted Death. Philippe Egalité says, in his soul and con- 
science, No. The next Member mounting: ‘‘Since Philippe 
says No,I for my part say Yes, mot je dis Oui.’ The 
balance still trembles. Till finally, at three o’clock on 
Sunday morning, we have: Vo Delay, by a majority of 
Seventy ; Death within four-aud-twenty hours / 

Garat, Minister of Justice, has to go to the Temple, with 
this stern message: he ejaculates repeadly, ‘‘ Ouelle commis- 
ston affreuse, What a frightful function !’’* Louis begs for 
a Confessor ; for yet three days of life, to prepare himself to 
die. The Confessor is granted; the three days and all 
respite are refused. 

There is no deliverance, then? Thick stone walls 
answer, None. Has King Louis no friends? Men of 
action, of courage grown desperate, in this his extreme 
need? King Louis’s friends are feeble and far. Not even 
a voice in the coffee-houses rises for him. At Méot the 
Restaurateur’s no Captain Dampmartin now dines; or sees 
death-doing whiskerandoes on furlough exhibit daggers 
of improved structure. Méot’s gallant Royalists on furlough 
are far across the Marches; they are wandering distracted 
over the world: or their bones lie whitening Argonne 
Wood. Only some weak Priests ‘leave Pamphlets on all 
the bourne-stones,’ this night, calling for a rescue; calling 
for the pious women to rise; or are taken distributing 
Pamphlets, and sent to prison. t 

* Biographie des Ministres, p. 147. 


See Prudhomme’s Newspaper, Révolutions de Paris (in Hist. 
Parl, xxiii. 218). 
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Nay, there is one death-doer, of the ancient Méot sort, 
who, with effort, has done even less and worse: slain a 
Deputy, and set all the Patriotism of Paris on edge! It 
was five on Saturday evening when Lepelletier St. Fargeau, 
having given his vote, Vo Delay, ran over to Février’s in 
the Palais Royal, to snatch a morsel of dinner. He had 
dined, and was paying. A thickset man ‘with black hair 
and blue beard,’ in a loose kind of frock, stept up to him; 
it was, as Février and the bystanders bethought them, one 
Paris of the old King’s-Guard. ‘‘Are you Lepelletier?”’ 
asks he.—‘‘ Yes.’’—‘‘ You voted in the King’s Business—?”’ 
—‘‘I voted Death.’’—‘‘ Scélérat, take that!’’ cries P&ris, 
flashing out a saber from under his frock, and plunging it 
deep in Lepelletier’s side. Février clutches him: but he 
breaks off; is gone. 

The voter Lepelletier lies dead; he has expired in great 
pain, at one in the morning ; two hours before that Vote of 
No Delay was fully summed up. Guardsman Paris is flying 
over France, cannot be taken, will be found some months 
after, self-shot in a remote inn.*—Robespierre sees reason 
to think that Prince d’ Artois himself is privately in Town; 
that the Convention will be butchered in the lump. Patriot- 
ism sounds mere wail and vengeance: Santerre doubles and 
trebles all his patrols. Pity is lost in rage and fear; the 
Convention has refused the three days of life and all respite. 


* His. Parl. (xxiii. 275; 318).—Félix Lepelletier, Vie de Michel 
Lepelletier son Frére (p. 61, etc.). Félix, with due love of the 
miraculous, will have it that the Suicide in the inn was not Paris, 
but some double-ganger of his. 
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CHARTER SOx: 
PLACE DE LA REVOLUTION. 


O this conclusion, then, hast thou come, O hapless 

Louis! The Son of Sixty Kings is to die on the 

Scaffold by form of Law. Under Sixty Kings this 
same form of Law, form of Society, has been fashioning 
itself together, these thousand years; and has become, one 
way and another, a most strange Machine. Surely, if 
needful, it is also frightful, this Machine; dead, blind; not 
what it should be; which, with swift stroke, or by cold slow 
torture, has wasted the lives and souls of innumerable men. 
And behold now a King himself, or say rather Kinghood 
in his person, is to expire here in cruel tortures ;—like a 
Phalaris shut in the belly of his own red-heated Brazen 
Bull! It is ever so; and thou shouldst know it, O haughty 
tyrannous man : injustice breeds injustice ; curses and false- 
hoods do verily return ‘always home,’ wide as they may 
wander. Innocent Louis bears the sins of many genera- 
tions: he too experiences that man’s tribunal is not in this 
Earth ; that if he had no Higher one, it were not well with 
him. 

A King dying by such violence appeals impressively to 
the imagination; as the like must do, and ought to do. 
And yet at bottom it is not the King dying, but the man! 
Kingship is a coat: the grand loss is of the skin. The 
man from whom you take his Life, to him can the whole 
combined world do more? Lally went on his hurdle; his 
mouth filled with a gag. Miserablest mortals, doomed for 
picking pockets, have a whole five-act Tragedy in them, 
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in-tHhat dunt -pain, as they go to the gallows, unregarded ; 
they consume the cup of trembling down to the lees. For 
Kings and for Beggars, for the justly doomed and the 
unjustly, it is a hard thing to die. Pity them all: thy 
utmost pity, with all aids and appliances and throne-and- 
scaffold contrasts, how far short is it of the thing pitied! 


A Confessor has come; Abbé Edgeworth, of Irish 
extraction, whom the King knew by good report, has come 
promptly on this solemn mission. Leave the Earth alone, 
then, thou hapless King ; it with its malice will go its way, 
thou also canst go thine. A hard scene yet remains: the 
parting with our loved ones. Kind hearts, environed in 
the same grim peril with us; to be left heve/ Let the 
Reader look with the eyes of Valet Cléry, through these 
glass-doors, where also the Municipality watches; and see 
the cruelest of scenes: 

‘At half-past eight, the door of the ante-room opened: 
‘the Queen appeared first, leading her Son by the hand; 
‘then Madame Royale and Madame Elizabeth: they all 
‘flung themselves into the arms of the King. Silence 
‘reigned for some minutes ; interrupted only by sobs. The 
‘Queen made a movement to lead his Majesty toward the 
‘inner room, where M. Edgeworth was waiting unknown 
‘to them : ‘‘No,”’ said the King, ‘‘let us go into the dining- 
‘room, it is there only that I can see you.’’ They entered 
‘there; I shut the door of it; which was of glass. The 
‘King sat down, the Queen on his left hand, Madame 
‘Elizabeth on his right, Madame Royale almost in front; 
‘the young Prince remained standing between his Father’s 
‘legs. They all leaned toward him, and often held him 
‘embraced. This scene of woe lasted an hour and three- 
‘quarters ; during which we could hear nothing; we could 
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‘see only that always when the King spoke, the sobbings 
‘of the Princesses redoubled, continued for some minutes ; 
‘and that then the King began again to speak.’ *—And so 
our meetings and our partings do now end! The sorrows 
we gave each other; the poor joys we faithfully shared, 
and our lovings and our sufferings, and confused toilings 
under the earthly Sun, are over. Thou good soul, I shall 
never, never through all ages of Time, see thee any more !— 
NEVER! O Reader, knowest thou that hard word? 

For nearly two hours this agony lasts; then they tear 
themselves asunder. ‘‘ Promise that you will see us on the 
morrow.’’ He promises :—Ah yes, yes; yet once; and go 
now, ye loved ones; cry to God for yourselves and me !— 
It was a hard scene, but it is over. He will not see them 
on the morrow. The Queen, in passing through the ante- 
room, glanced at the Cerberus Municipals; and, with 
woman’s vehemence, said through her tears, ‘‘ Vous étes 
tous des scélérats.”’ 

King Louis slept sound, till five in the morning, when 
Cléry, as he had been ordered, awoke him. Cléry dressed 
his hair: while this went forward, Louis took a ring from 
his watch, and kept trying it on his finger; it was his 
wedding-ring, which he is now to return to the Queen as a 
mute farewell. At half-past six, he took the Sacrament ; 
and continued in devotion, and conference with Abbé 
Edgeworth. He will not see his Family: it were too hard 
to bear. 

At eight, the Municipals enter: the King gives them 
his Will, and messages and effects; which they, at first, 
brutally refuse to take charge of; he gives them a roll of 
gold pieces, a hundred and twenty-five louis; these are to 
be returned to Malesherbes, who had lent them. At nine, 


* Cléry’s Narrative (London, 1798), cited in Weber, iii. 312. 
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ic ae MUNIN Oi See CP Se 
Santerre says the hour is come. The King begs yet to 
retire for three minutes. At the end of three minutes, 
Santerre again says the hour is come. ‘Stamping on the 
ground with his right foot, Louis answers: ‘‘ Partons, Let 
us go.’’’—How the rolling of those drums comes in, 
through the Temple bastions and bulwarks, on the heart of 
a queenly wife; soon to be a widow! He is gone, then, 
and has not seen us? A Queen weeps bitterly ; a King’s 
Sister and Children. Over all these Four does Death also 
hover: all shall perish miserably save one; she, as 
Duchesse d’ Angouléme, will live,—not happily. 

At the Temple Gate were some faint cries, perhaps 
from voices of pitiful women: ‘‘ Grace! Grace!’ Through 
the rest of the streets there is silence as of the grave. No 
man not armed is allowed to be there: the armed, did any 
even pity, dare not express it,each man overawed by all his 
neighbors. All windows are down, none seen looking 
through them. All shops are shut. No wheel-carriage 
rolls, this morning, in these streets, but one only. Eighty 
thousand armed men stand ranked, like armed statues of 
men; cannons bristle, cannoneers with match burning, but 
no word or movement; it is as a city enchanted into 
silence and stone; one carriage, with its escort, slowly 
rumbling, is the only sound. Louis reads, in his Book of 
Devotion, the Prayers of the Dying: clatter of this death- 
march falls sharp on the ear, in the great silence; but the 
thought would fain struggle heavenward, and forget the 
Earth. 

As the clocks strike ten, behold the Place de la Révolu- 
tion, once Place de Louis Quinze: the Guillotine, mounted 
near the old Pedestal where once stood the Statue of that 
Louis! Far round, all bristles with cannons and armed 
men: spectators crowding in the rear; d’Orleans Egalité 
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there in cabriolet. Swift messengers, hoguetons, speed to 
the Townhall, every three minutes: near by is the Con- 
vention sitting,—vengeful for Lepelletier. Heedless of all, 
Louis reads his Prayers of the Dying; not till five minutes 
yet has he finished ; then the Carriage opens. What temper 
he is in? Ten different witnesses will give ten different 
accounts of it. He is in the collision of all tempers; 
arrived now at the black Mahlstrom and descent of Death : 
in sorrow, in indignation, in resignation struggling to be 
resigned. ‘‘Take care of M. Edgeworth,” he straitly 
charges the Lieutenant who is sitting with them: then they 
two descend. 

The drums are beating: ‘‘ 7azsez-vous, Silence!’’ he 
cries ‘in a terrible voice, d’ une votx terrible.’ He mounts 
the scaffold, not without delay ; he is in puce coat, breeches 
of gray, white stockings. He strips off the coat; stands 
disclosed in a_ sleeve-waistcoat of white flannel. The 
Executioners approach to bind him: he spurns, resists ; 
Abbé Edgeworth has to remind him how the Saviour, in 
whom men trust, submitted to be bound. His hands are 
tied, his head bare; the fatal moment is come. He 
advances to the edge of the Scaffold, ‘his face very red,’ 
and says: ‘‘Frenchmen, I die innocent: it is from the 
Scaffold and near appearing before God that I tell you so. 
I pardon my enemies ; I desire that France ” A General 
on horseback, Santerre or another, prances out, with 
uplifted hand: ‘‘ Zambours/’? The drums drown the 
voice. ‘‘Executioners, do your duty !’’ The Executioners, 
desperate lest themselves be murdered (for Santerre and his 
Armed Ranks will strike, if they do not), seize the hapless 
Louis: six of them desperate, him singly desperate, strug- 
gling there; and bind him to their plank. Abbé Edge- 
worth, stooping, bespeaks him: ‘‘Son of Saint Louis, ascend 
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to Heaven.’’ The Ax clanks down; a King’s Life is shorn 
away. It is Monday the 21st of January, 1793. He was 
aged Thirty-eight years four months and twenty-eight 
days.* 

Executioner Samson shows the Head: fierce shout of 
Vive la République rises and swells; caps raised on 
bayonets, hats waving: students of the College of Four 
Nations take it up on the far Quais: fling it over Paris. 
D’Orleans drives off in his cabriolet; the Town-hall 
Councilors rub their hands, saying, ‘“‘It is done. It is 
done.’’ There is dipping of handkerchiefs, of pike-points 
in the blood. Headsman Samson, though he afterwards 
denied it,} sells locks of the hair: fractions of the puce 
coat are long after worn in rings.{—And so, in some half- 
hour it is done ; and the multitude has all departed. Pastry- 
cooks, coffee-sellers, milkmen sing out their trivial quotidian 
cries: the world wags on, as if this were a common day. 
In the coffee-houses that evening, says Prudhomme, 
Patriot shook hands with Patriot in a more cordial manner 
than usual. Not till some days after, according to Mercier, 
did public men see what a grave thing it was. 


A grave thing it indisputably is; and will have conse- 
quences. On the morrow morning, Roland, so long 
steeped to the lips in disgust and chagrin, sends in his 
demission. His accounts lie all ready, correct in black-on- 
white to the uttermost farthing ; these he wants but to have 
audited, that he might retire to remote obscurity, to the 
country and his books. They will never be audited, those 
accounts ; he will never get retired thither. 


* Newspapers, Municipal Records, &c., &c. (in Hist. Parl. xxiii. 
298-349) ; Deux Amis (ix. 369-373); Mercier (Nouveau Paris, iii. 3-8). 

+ His Letter in the Newspapers (Hist. Parl. ui supra). 

} Forster’s Briefwechsel, i. 473. 
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It was on Tuesday, that Roland demitted. On Thursday 
comes Lepelletier St. Fargeau’s Funeral, and passage to 
the Pantheon of Great Men. Notable as the wild pageant 
of a winter day. The Body is borne aloft, half-bare; the 
winding-sheet disclosing the death-wound: saber and 
bloody clothes parade themselves; a ‘lugubrious music’ 
wailing harsh xenie. Oak-crowns shower down from 
windows; President Vergniaud walks there, with Conven- 
tion, with Jacobin Society, and all Patriots of every color, 
all mourning brotherlike. 

Notable also for another thing, this Burial of Lepelletier : 
it was the last act these men ever did with concert! All 
Parties and figures of Opinion, that agitate this distracted 
France and its Convention, now stand, as it were, face to 
face, and dagger to dagger; the King’s Life, round which 
they all struck and battled, being hurled down. Dumouriez, 
conquering Holland, growls ominous discontent, at the 
head of Armies. Men say Dumouriez will have a King; 
that young D’Orleans Egalité shall be his King. Deputy 
Fauchet, in the Journal des Amis, curses his day, more 
bitterly than Job did; invokes the poniards of Regicides, 
of ‘Arras Vipers’ or Robespierres, of Pluto Dantons, of 
horrid Butchers Legendre and Simulacra d’ Herbois, to send 
him swiftly to another world than fhezrs.* This is Ze- 
Deum Fauchet, of the Bastile Victory, of the Cercle Social. 
Sharp was the death-hail rattling round one’s Flag-of- 
truce on that Bastile day ; but it was soft to such wreckage 
of high Hope as this; one’s New Golden Era going down 
in leaden dross and sulphurous black of the Everlasting 
Darkness ! 


At home this Killing of a King has divided all friends ; 
and abroad it has united all enemies. Fraternity of Peoples, 


* Hist. Parl. wz supra, 
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Revolutionary Propagandism; Atheism, Regicide; total 
destruction of social order in this world! All Kings, and 
lovers of Kings, and haters of Anarchy, rank in coalition ; 
as in‘a war for life. England signifies to citizen Chauvelin, 
the Ambassador or rather Ambassador’s-Cloak, that he 
must quit the country in eight days. Ambassador’s-Cloak 
and Ambassador, Chauvelin and Talleyrand, depart accord- 
ingly.* Talleyrand, implicated in that Iron Press of the 
Tuileries, thinks it safest to make for America. 

England has cast out the Embassy: England declares 
war,—being shocked principally, it would seem, at the 
condition of the River Scheldt. Spain declares war ; being 
shocked principally at some other thing; which doubtless 
the Manifesto indicates.t| Nay, we find it was not England 
that declared war first, or Spain first; but that France 
herself declared war first on both of them ;{—a point of 
immense Parliamentary and Journalistic interest in those 
days, but which has become of no interest whatever in 
these. They all declare war. The sword is drawn, the 
scabbard thrown away. It is even as Danton said, in 
one of his all-too gigantic figures: ‘‘The Coalesced Kings 
threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as gage of battle, the 
head of a King.” 


—_——— 


* Annual Register of 1793, p. 114--128. 
f 23d March (zd7d. p. 161). 
fist February: 7th March (Moniteur of these dates). 
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CHAPTER SCXiT. 
RUSHING DOWN. 


E are now, therefore, got to that black precipitous 

Abyss; whither all things have long been tending ; 

where, having now arrived on the giddy verge, 
they hurl down, in confused ruin; headlong, pellmell, 
down, down ;—till Sansculottism have consummated itself; 
and in this wondrous French Revolution, as in a Dooms- 
day, a World have been rapidly, if not born again, yet 
destroyed and engulfed. Terror has long been terrible ; 
but to the actors themselves it has now become manifest 
that their appointed course is one of Terror; and they say, 
Bet it so, ‘Que la Terreur soit & [ ordre du jour.” 

So many centuries, say only from Hugh Capet down- 
ward, had been adding together, century transmitting it 
with increase to century, the sum of Wickedness, of False- 
hood, Oppression of man by man. Kings were sinners, 
and Priests were, and People. Open-Scoundrels rode 
triumphant, bediademed, becoroneted, bemitered; or the 
still fataler species of Secret-Scoundrels, in their fair-sound- 
ing formulas, speciosities, respectabilities, hollow within: 
the race of Quacks was grown many as the sands of the 
sea. Till at length such a sum of Quackery had accumu- 
lated itself as, in brief, the Earth and Heavens were weary 
of. Slow seemed the Day of Settlement; coming on, 
all imperceptible, across the bluster and fanfaronade of 
Courtierisms, Conquering-Heroisms, Most Christian Grand 
Monarque-isms, Well-beloved Pompadourisms: yet behold 
it was always coming; behold it has come, suddenly, 
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unlooked for by any man! The harvest of long centuries 
was ripening and whitening so rapidly of late; and now it 
is grown white, and is reaped rapidly, as it were in one day. 
Reaped, in this Reign of Terror; and carried home, to 
Hades and the Pit !—Unhappy Sons of Adam: it is ever 
so; and never do they know it, nor will they know it. 
With cheerfully smoothed countenances, day after day, 
and generation after generation, they, calling cheerfully to 
one another, Well-speed-ye, are at work, sowing the wind. 
And yet, as God lives, they shall reap the whirlwind: 
no other thing, we say, is possible,—since God is a Truth 
and His World is a Truth. 


History, however, in dealing with this Reign of Terror, 
has had her own difficulties. While the phenomenon con- 
tinued in its primary state, as mere ‘ Horrors of the French 
Revolution,’ there was abundance to be said and shrieked. 
With and also without profit. Heaven knows, there were 
terrors and horrors enough: yet that was not all the 
phenomenon; nay, more properly, that was not the Phe- 
nomenon at all, but rather was the shadow of it, the negative 
part of it. And now, in a new stage of the business, when 
History, ceasing to shriek, would try rather to include 
under her old Forms of speech or speculation this new 
amazing Thing; that so some accredited scientific Law of 
Nature might suffice for the unexpected Product of Nature, 
and History might get to speak of it articulately, and draw 
inferences and profit from it; in this new stage, History, we 
must say, babbles and flounders perhaps in a still painfuler 
manner. Take, for example, the latest Form of speech we 
have seen propounded on the subject as adequate to it, 
almost in these months, by our worthy M. Roux, in his 
£iistoire Parlementaire. The latest and the strangest: 
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that the French Revolution was a dead-lift effort, after 
eighteen hundred years of preparation, to realize—the 
Chrisitian Religion !* Unity, Indivisibility, Brotherhood or 
Death, did indeed stand printed on all houses of the Living ; 
also, on Cemeteries, or Houses of the Dead, stood printed, 
by order of Procureur Chaumette, Here zs eternal Sleep: + 
but a Christian Religion realized by the Guillotine and 
Death-Eternal, ‘is suspect to me,’ as Robespierre was 
wont to say, ‘mm’ est suspecte.’ 

Alas, no, M. Roux! A Gospel of Brotherhood, not 
according to any of the Four old Evangelists, and calling 
on men to repent, and amend each his own wicked exist- 
ence, that they might be saved; but a Gospel rather, as we 
often hint, according to a new Fifth Evangelist, Jean- 
Jacques, calling on men to amend each the whole world’s 
wicked existence, and be saved by making the Constitution. 
A thing different and distant fofo celo, as they say: the 
whole breadth of the sky, and further if possible !—It is 
thus, however, that History, and indeed all human Speech 
and Reason does yet, what Father Adam began life by 
doing: strive to zame the new Things it sees of Nature’s 
producing, —often helplessly enough. 

But what if History were to admit, for once, that all’the 
Names and Theorems yet known to her fall short? That 
this grand Product of Nature was even grand, and new, in 
that it came not to range itself under old recorded Laws of 
Nature at all; but to disclose new ones? In that case, 
History renouncing the pretention to zame it at present, 
will Zook honestly at it, and name what she can of it! Any 
approximation to the right name has value: were the right 


* Hist. Parl. (Introd.) i. 1, e¢ segq. 
{Deux Amis, xii. 78. 
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Name itself once here, the thing is known thenceforth ; the 
thing is then ours, and can be dealt with. 

Now surely not realization, of Christianity or of aught 
earthly, do we discern in this Reign of Terror, in this 
French Revolution of which it is the consummating. 
Destruction rather we discern,—of all that was destructible. 
It is as if Twenty-five millions, risen at length into the 
Pythian mood, had stood up simultaneously to say, with a 
sound which goes through far lands and times, that this 
Untruth of an Existence had become insupportable. O ye 
Hypocrisies and Speciosities, Royal mantles, Cardinal 
plush-cloaks, ye Credos, Formulas, Respectabilities, fair- 
painted Sepulchres full of dead men’s bones,—behold, ye 
appear to us to be altogether a Lie. Yet our Life is nota 
Lie; yet our Hunger and Misery is not a Lie! Behold we 
lift up, one and all, our Twenty-five million right-hands ; 
and take the Heavens, and the Earth, and also the Pit of 
Tophet to witness, that either ye shall be abolished, or else 
we shall be abolished! 

No inconsiderable Oath, truly; forming, as has been 
often said, the most remarkable transaction in these last 
thousand years. Wherefrom likewise there follow, and will 
follow, results. The fulfillment of this Oath ; that is to say, 
the black desperate battle of Men against their whole Con- 
dition and Environment,—a battle, alas, withal, against the 
Sin and Darkness that was in themselves as in others: this 
is the Reign of Terror. Transcendental despair was the 
purport of it, though not consciously so. False hopes, of 
Fraternity, Political Millennium, and what not, we have 
always seen: but the unseen heart of the whole, the trans- 
cendental despair, was not false; neither has it been of no 
effect. Despair, pushed far enough, completes the circle, 
so to speak; and becomes a kind of genuine productive - 
hope again. 
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Doctrine of Fraternity, out of old Catholicism, does, it 
is true, very strangely in the vehicle of a Jean-Jacques 
Evangel, suddenly plump down out of its cloud-firmament ; 
and from a theorem determine to make itself a practice. 
But just so do all creeds, intentions, customs, knowledges, 
thoughts and things, which the French have, suddenly 
plump down; Catholicism, Classicism, Sentimentalism, 
Cannibalism: all zsvzs that make up Man in France, are 
rushing and roaring in that gulf; and the theorem has 
become a practice, and whatsoever cannot swim sinks. 
Not Evangelist Jean-Jacques alone; there is not a Village 
Schoolmaster but has contributed his quota: do we not 
thou one another, according to the Free Peoples of 
Antiquity? The French Patriot, in red Phrygian night-cap 
of Liberty, christens his poor little red infant Cato,— 
Censor, or else of Utica. Gracchus has become Babceuf 
and edits Newspapers; Mutius Sczevola, Cordwainer of 
that ilk, presides in the Section Mutius-Sczvola: and in 
brief, there is a world wholly jumbling itself, to try what 
will swim. 

Wherefore we will, at all events, call this Reign of 
Terror a very strange one. Dominant Sansculottism 
makes, as it were, free arena; one of the strangest tempo- 
rary states Humanity was ever seen in. A nation of men, 
full of wants and void of habits! The old habits are gone 
to wreck because they were old: men, driven forward by 
Necessity and fierce Pythian Madness, have, on the spur 
of the instant, to devise for the want the way of satisfying 
it. The Wonted tumbles down ; by imitation, by invention, 
the Unwonted hastily builds itself up. What the French 
National head has in it comes out: if not a great result, 
surely one of the strangest. 

Neither shall the reader fancy that it was all black, this 
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Reign of Terror: far from it. How many hammermen and 
squaremen, bakers and brewers, washers and wringers, 
over this France, must ply their old daily work, let the 
Government be one of Terror or one of Joy! In this Paris 
there are Twenty-three Theaters nightly; some count as 
many as Sixty Places of Dancing.* The Playwright 
manufactures: pieces of a strictly Republican character. 
Ever fresh Novel-garbage, as of old, fodders the Circulat- 
ing Libraries.} The ‘Cesspool of Agzo,’ now in a time of 
Paper Money, works with a vivacity unexampled, unimag- 
ined; exhales from itself ‘sudden fortunes,’ like Aladdin 
Palaces: really a kind of miraculous Fata-Morganas, since 
you can live in them, for a time. Terror is as a sable 
ground, on which the most variegated of scenes paints 
itself. In startling transitions, in colors all intensated, the 
sublime, the ludicrous, the horrible, succeed one another ; 
or rather, in crowding tumult, accompany one another. 


CHAPTER. 2X11: 
GO DOWN TO. 


ND so the work is finished? One thinks so: and yet 
it is not so. Alas, there is yet but the first act fin- 
ished ; three or four other acts still to come; and an 

uncertain catastrophe! A huge city holds in it so many 
confusions; seven hundred thousand human heads; not 
one of which knows what its neighbor is doing, nay, not 
what itself is doing.—See, accordingly, about three in the 
passe sesiesicid Mace a nearotane ceriairSA a 
* Mercier, ii. 124. 
+ Moniteur of these months, passim. 
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afternoon, Commandant Hanriot, how instead of sitting 
cashiered, arrested, he gallops along the Quais, followed by 
Municipal Gendarmes, ‘‘trampling down several persons !”’ 
For the Townhall sits deliberating, openly insurgent: Bar- 
riers to be shut ; no jailer to admit any Prisoner this day ;— 
and Henriot is galloping toward the Tuileries, to deliver 
Robespierre. On the Quai de la Ferraillerie, a young 
Citoyen, walking with his wife, says aloud: ‘‘Gendarmes, 
that man is not your Commandant; he is under arrest.” 
The Gendarmes strike down the young Citoyen with the 
flat of their swords.* 

Representatives themselves (as Merlin the Thionviller), 
who accost him, this puissant Henriot flings into guard- 
houses. He bursts toward the Tuileries Committee-room, 
‘to speak with Robespierre ;’’ with difficulty, the Ushers 
and Tuileries Gendarmes, earnestly pleading and drawing 
saber, seize this Henriot; get the Henriot Gendarmes 
persuaded not to fight; get Robespierre and Company 
packed into hackney-coaches, sent off under escort to the 
Luxembourg and other Prisons. This then zs the end. 
May not an exhausted Convention adjourn now, for a little 
repose and sustenance, ‘at five o’ clock?’ 

An exhausted Convention did it; and repented it. The 
end was not come; only the end of the second-act. Hark, 
while exhausted Representatives sit at victuals,—tocsin 
bursting from all steeples, drums rolling in the summer 
evening ; Judge Coffinhal is galloping with new gendarmes, 
to deliver Henriot from Tuileries Committee-room; and 
does deliver him! Puissant Henriot vaults on horseback ; 
sets to haranguing the Tuileries Gendarmes; corrupts the 
Tuileries Gendarmes, too; trots off with them to Townhall. 


* Précis des événemens du Neuf Thermidor; par C. A. Méda, 
ancien Gendarme (Paris, 1825). 
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Alas, and Robespierre is not in Prison: the jailer showed 
his Municipal order, durst not, on pain of his life, admit 
any Prisoner; the Robespierre Hackney-coaches, in this 
confused jangle and whirl of uncertain Gendarmes, have 
floated safe—into the Townhall! There sit Robespierre 
and Company, embraced by Municipals and Jacobins, in 
sacred right of Insurrection; redacting Proclamations ; 
sounding tocsins; corresponding with sections and Mother 
Society. Is not here a pretty enough third-act of a xatural 
Greek Drama; the catastrophe more uncertain than ever? 

The hasty Convention rushes together again, in the 
ominous nightfall: President Collot, for the chair is his, 
enters with long strides, paleness on his face; claps-on his 
hat; says with solemn tone: ‘‘ Citoyens, armed Villains 
have beset the Committee-rooms, and got possession of 
them. The hour is come, to die at our post!’ ‘‘ Oui,” 
answer one and all: We swear it!’’ It is no rhodomon- 
tade this time, but a sad fact and necessity ; unless we do 
at our posts, we must verily die. Swift, therefore, Robes- 
pierre, Henriot, the Municipality, are declared Rebels; 
put Hors la Loi, Out of Law. Better still, we appoint 
Barras Commandant of what Armed-force is to be had; 
send Missionary Representatives to all Sections and quarters, 
to preach, and raise force; will die at least with harness on 
our back. 

What a distracted City; men riding and running, 
reporting and hearsaying; the Hour clearly in travail,— 
child not to be zamed till born! The poor prisoners in the 
Luxembourg hear the rumor ; tremble for a new September. 
They see men making signals to them, on skylights and 
roofs, apparently signals of hope; cannot in the least make 
out what it is.* We observe, however, in the eventide, 


* Mémoires sur les Prisons, ii. 277. 
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as usual, the Death-tumbrils faring South-eastward, through 
Saint-Antoine, toward their Barrier du Tréne.  Saint- 
Antoine’s tough bowels melt; Saint-Antoine surrounds the 
Tumbrils ; says, It shall not be. O Heavens, why should 
it! Heriot and Gendarmes, scouring the streets that way, 
bellow, with waved sabers, that it must. Quit hope, ye 
poor Doomed! The Tumbrils move on. 

But in this set of Tumbrils there are two other things 
notable: one notable person; and one want of a notable 
person. The notable person is Lieutenant-General Loise- 
rolles, a nobleman by birth, and by nature; laying down 
his life here for his son. In the Prison of Saint-Lazare, 
the night before last, hurrying to the Grate to hear the 
Death-list read, he caught the name of his son. The son 
was asleep at the moment. ‘‘I am Loiserolles,’’ cried the 
old man: at Tinville’s bar, an error in the Christian name 
is little; small objection was made.—The want of the 
notable person, again, is that of Deputy Paine!; Paine 
had sat in the Luxembourg since January; and seemed 
forgotten; but Fouquier had pricked him at last. The 
Turnkey, List in hand, is marking with chalk the outer 
doors of to-morrow’s Fournée. Paine’s outer door happened 
to be open, turned back on the wall; the Turnkey marked 
it on the side next him, and hurried on: another Turnkey 
came and shut it ; no chalk-mark now visible, the /ournée 
went without Paine. Paine’s life lay not there. — 

Our fifth-act, of this natural Greek Drama, with its 
natural unities, can only be painted in gross; somewhat as 
that antique Painter, driven desperate, did the foam. For 
through this blessed July night, there is clangor, confusion 
very great, of marching troops; of Sections going this way, 
Sections going that ; of Missionary Representatives reading 
Proclamations by torchlight; Missionary Legendre, who 
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has raised force somewhere, emptying out the Jacobins, 
and flinging their key on the Convention table: ‘‘I have 
locked their door; it shall be Virtue that re-opens it.’’ 
Paris, we say, is set against itself, rushing confused, as 
Ocean-currents do; a huge Mahlstrom, sounding there, 
under cloud of night. Convention sits permanent on this 
hand; Municipality most permanent on that. The poor 
prisoners hear tocsin and rumor; strive to bethink them 
of the signals apparently of hope. Meek continual Twilight 
streaming up, which will be Dawn and a To-morrow, silvers 
the Northern hem of Night; it wends and wends there, 
that meek brightness, like a silent prophecy, along the 
great ring-dial of the Heaven. So still, eternal! and on 
Earth, all is confused shadow and conflict; dissidence, 
tumultuous gloom and glare; and ‘Destiny as yet sits 
wavering, and shakes her doubtful urn.’ 

About three in the morning, the dissident Armed-Forces 
have mef. Henriot’s Armed Force stood ranked in the 
Place de Gréve ; and now Barras’s, which he has recruited, 
arrives there, and they front each other, cannon bristling 
against cannon. Citoyens! cries the voice of Discretion 
loudly enough, Before coming to bloodshed, to endless 
civil-war, hear the Convention Decree read: ‘ Robespierre 
and all rebels Out of Law !’—Out of Law? There is terror 
in the sound.. Unarmed Citoyens disperse rapidly home. 
Municipal Cannoneers, in sudden whirl, anxiously unan- 
imous, range themselves on the Convention side, with 
shouting. At which shout, Henriot descends from his 
upper room, far gone in drink as some say ; finds his Place 
de Gréve empty ; the cannons’ mouth turned foward him; 
and on the whole,—that it is now the catastrophe ! 

Stumbling in again, the wretched drunk-sobered Henriot 
announces: ‘‘All is lost!’ ‘‘ Mfsérable, it is thou that 
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hast lost it!’’ cry they; and fling him, or else he flings 
himself out of window: far enough down; into masonwork 
and horror of cesspool; not into death, but worse. Augus- 
tin Robespierre follows him ; with the like fate. Saint-Just, 
they say, called on Lebas to kill him; who would not. 
Couthon crept under a table; attempting to kill himself; 
not doing it.—On entering that Sanhedrim of Insurrection, 
we find all as good as extinct; undone, ready for seizure. 
Robespierre was sitting on a chair, with pistol shot blown 
through, not his head, but his under jaw; the suicidal hand 
had failed.* With prompt zeal, not without trouble, we 
gather these wrecked Conspirators ; fish up even Henriot 
and Augustin, bleeding and foul; pack them all, rudely 
enough, into carts; and shall, before sunrise, have them 
safe under lock andkey. Amid shoutings and embracings. 

Robespierre lay in an anteroom of the Convention Hall, 
while his Prison-escort was getting ready; the mangled 
jaw bound up rudely with bloody linen: a spectacle to 
men. He lies stretched on a table, a deal-box his pillow; 
the sheath of the pistol is still clenched convulsively in his 
hand. Men bully him, insult him: his eyes still indicate 
intelligence; he speaks no word. ‘He had on the sky- 
blue coat he had got made for the Feast of the Etre 
Supréme ’—O reader, can thy hard heart hold out against 
that? His trousers were nankeen; the stockings had fallen 
down over the ankles. He spoke no word more in this 
world. 

And so, at six in the morning, a victorious Convention 
adjourns. Report flies over Paris as on golden wings; 
penetrates the Prisons; irradiates the faces of those that 


* Méda, p. 384. (Méda asserts that it was he who, with infinite 

courage though in a lefthanded manner, shot Robespierre. Méda 

ot promoted for his services of this night; and died General and 
baton. Few credited Méda, in what was otherwise incredible.) 
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were ready to perish: turnkeys and mouwtons, fallen from 
their high estate, look mute and blue. It is the 28th day 
of July, called roth of Thermidor, year 1794. 

Fouquier had but to identify ; his prisoners being already 
Out of Law. At four in the afternoon, never before were 
the streets of Paris seen so crowded. From the Palais de 
Justice to the Place de la Révolution, for ¢hzther again go 
the Tumbrils this time, it is one dense stirring mass ; all 
windows crammed; the very roofs and ridge-tiles budding 
forth human Curiosity, in strange gladness. The Death- 
tumbrils, with their motley Batch of Outlaws, some Twenty- 
three or so, from Maximilien to Mayor Fleuriot and Simon 
the Cordwainer, roll on. All eyes are on Robespierre’s 
Tumbril, where he, his jaw bound in dirty linen, with his 
half-dead Brother, and half-dead Henriot, lie shattered ; 
their ‘seventeen hours’ of agony about to end. The 
Gendarmes point their swords at him, to show the people 
which is he. A woman springs on the Tumbril; clutching 
the side of it with one hand; waving the other Sibyl-like ; 
and exclaims: ‘‘ The death of thee gladdens my very heart, 
mv enivre de joie ;’’ Robespierre opened his eyes: ‘‘ Scélérat, 
go down to Hell, with the curses of all wives and mothers !”’ 
—At the foot of the Scaffold, they stretched him on the 
ground till his turn came. Lifted aloft, his eyes again 
opened; caught the bloody axe. Samson wrenched the 
coat off him; wrenched the dirty linen from his jaw: the 
jaw fell powerless, there burst from him a cry ;—hideous to 
hear and see. Samson, thou canst not be too quick ! 

Samson’s work done, there bursts forth shout on shout 
of applause. Shout, which prolongs itself not only over 
Paris, but over France, but over Europe, and down to this 
generation. Deservedly, and also undeservedly. O unhap- 
piest advocate of Arras, wert thou worse than other Advo- 
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cates? Stricter man, according to his Formula, to his 
Credo and his Cant, of probities, benevolences, pleasures- 
of-virtue, and such like, lived not in that age. A man 
fitted, in some luckier settled age, to have become one of 
those incorruptible barren Pattern-Figures, and have had 
marble-tablets and funeral-sermons. His poor landlord, 
the Cabinetmaker in the Rue Saint Honoré, loved him; 
his Brother died for him. May God be merciful to him, 
and to us! 

This is the end of the Reign of Terror; new glorious 
Revolution named of Thermidor ; of Thermidor gth, year 
2; which being interpreted into old slave-style, means 27th 
of July, 1794. Terror is ended; and death in the Place 
de la Révolution, were the ‘7az/ of Robespierre’ once 
executed; which service Fouquier in large Batches is 
swiftly managing. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE WHIFF OF GRAPESHOT. 


as a Post-Sansculottic transitionary state, than even this? 

Confused wreck of a Republic of the Poverties, which 
ended in Reign of Terror, is arranging itself into such 
composure as it can. Evangel of Jean-Jacques, and most 
other Evangels, becoming incredible, what is there for it 
but to return to the old Evangel of Mammon? Contrat- 
Social is true or untrue. Brotherhood is Brotherhood or 
Death; but money always will buy money’s worth; in the 
wreck of human dubitations, this remains indubitable, that 
Pleasure is pleasant. Aristocracy of Feudal Parchment has 


ie fact, what can be more natural, one may say, inevitable, 
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passed away with a mighty rushing ; and now, by a natural 
course, we arrive at Aristocracy of the Moneybag. It is 
the course through which all European Societies are, 
at this hour, traveling. Apparently a still baser sort of 
Aristocracy? An infinitely baser; the basest yet known. 

In which, however, there is this advantage, that, like 
Anarchy itself, it cannot continue. Hast thou considered 
how Thought is stronger than Artillery-parks, and (were it 
fifty years after death and martyrdom, or were it two 
thousand years) writes and unwrites Acts of Parliament, 
removes mountains ; models the World like soft clay? Also 
how the beginning of all Thought, worth the name, is Love ; 
and the wise head never yet was, without first the generous 
heart? The Heavens cease not their bounty: they send us 
generous hearts into every generation. And now what 
generous heart can pretend to itself, or be hoodwinked into 
believing, that Loyalty to the Moneybag is a noble Loyalty? 
Mammon, cries the generous heart out of all ages and 
countries, is the basest of known Gods, even of known 
Devils. In him what glory is there, that ye should worship 
him? No glory discernible; not even terror: at best, 
detestability, ill-matched with despicability !—Generous 
hearts, discerning, on this hand, wide-spread Wretchedness, 
dark without and within, moistening its ounce-and-half of 
bread with tears; and, on that hand, mere Balls in flesh- 
colored drawers, and inane or foul glitter of such sort,— 
cannot but ejaculate, cannot but announce: Too much, O 
divine Mammon; somewhat too much!—The voice of 
these, once announcing itself, carries fat and pereat in it, 
for all things here below. 

Meanwhile, we will hate Anarchy as Death, which it is; 
and the things worse than Anarchy shall be hated more. 
Surely Peace alone is fruitful, Anarchy is destruction: a 
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burning up, say, of Shams and Insupportabilities ; but which 
leaves Vacancy behind. Know this also, that out of a 
world of Unwise nothing but an Unwisdom can be made. 
Arrange it, constitution-build it, sift it through ballot-boxes 
as thou wilt, it is and remains an Unwisdom,—the new 
prey of new quacks and unclean things, the latter end of it 
slightly better than the beginning. Who can bring a wise 
thing out of men unwise? Not one. And so Vacancy and 
General Abolition having come for this France, what can 
Anarchy do more? Let there be Order, were it under the 
Soldier’s Sword ; let there be Peace, that the bounty of the 
Heavens be not spilt; that what of Wisdom they do send 
us bring fruit in its season !—It remains to be seen how the 
guellers of Sansculottism were themselves quelled, and 
sacred right of Insurrection was blown away by gun- 
powder; wherewith this singular eventful History called 
French Revolution ends. 


The Convention, driven such a course by wild wind, 
wild tide, and steerage and non-steerage, these three years, 
has become weary of its own existence, sees all men weary 
of it; and wishes heartily to finish. To the last, it has to 
strive with contradictions : it is now getting fast ready with 
a Constitution, yet knows no peace. Siéyés, we say, is 
making the Constitution once more; has as good as made 
it. Warned by experience, the great architect alters much, 
admits much. Distinctive of Active and Passive Citizens, 
that is, Money-qualification for Electors: nay, Two 
Chambers, ‘Council of Ancients,’ as well as ‘Council of 
Five Hundred ;’ to that conclusion have we come! In a 
like spirit, eschewing that fatal self-denying ordinance of 
your Old Constituents, we enact not only that actual Con- 
vention Members are re-eligible, but that Two-thirds of 
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them must be re-elected. The Active Citizen Electors 
shall for this time have free choice of only One-third of 
their National Assembly. Such enactment, of Two-thirds 
to be re-elected, we append to our Constitution ; we submit 
our Constitution to the Townships of France, and say, 
Accept oth, or reject both. Unsavory as this appendix 
may be, the Townships, by overwhelming majority, accept 
and ratify. With Directory of Five; with Two good 
Chambers, double-majority of them nominated by our- 
selves, one hopes this Constitution may prove final. March 
it will; for the legs of it, the re-elected Two-thirds, are 
already here, able to march. Siéyés looks at his paper 
fabric with just pride. 

But now see how the contumacious Sections, Lepelletier 
foremost, kick against the pricks! Is it not manifest 
infraction of one’s Elective Franchise, Rights of Man, and 
Sovereignty of the People, this appendix of re-electing 
your Two-thirds? Greedy tyrants who would perpetuate 
yourselves !—For the truth is, victory over Saint-Antoine, 
and long right of Insurrection, has spoiled these men. 
Nay, spoiled all men. Consider too how each man was free 
to hope what he liked; and now there is to be no hope, 
there is to be fruition, fruition of ¢hzs. 

In men spoiled by long right of Insurrection, what 
confused ferments will rise, tongues once begun wagging! 
Journalists declaim, your Lacretelles, Laharpes; Orators 
spout. There is Royalism traceable in it, and Jacobinism. 
On the West Frontier, in deep secrecy, Pichegru, durst he 
trust his Army, is treating with Condé: in these Sections, 
there spout wolves in sheep’s clothing, masked Emigrants 
and Royalists.* All men, as we say, had hoped, each that 
the Election would do something for his own side: and 


* Napoleon, Las Cases (in Choix des Rapports, xvii. 398-411). 
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now there is no Election, or only the third of one. Black 
is united with white against this clause of the Two-thirds ; 
all the Unruly of France, who see their trade thereby near 
ending. 

Section Lepelletier, after addresses enough, finds that 
such clause is a manifest infraction; that it, Lepelletier, for 
one, will simply not conform thereto; and invites all other 
free Sections to join it, ‘in central Committee,’ in resistance 
to oppression.* The Sections join it, nearly all; strong 
with their Forty Thousand fighting men. The Convention 
therefore may look to itself! Lepelletier, on this 12th day 
of Vendémiaire, 4th of October, 1795, is sitting in open 
contravention, in its Convent of Filles Saint-Thomas, Rue 
Vivienne, with guns primed. The Convention has some 
Five Thousand regular troops at hand. Generals in 
abundance; and a Fifteen Hundred of miscellaneous 
persecuted Ultra-Jacobins, whom in this crisis it has hastily 
got together and armed, under the title Patriots of Eighty- 
nine. Strong in Law, it sends its General Menou to disarm 
Lepelletier. 

General Menou marches accordingly, with due summons 
and demonstration ; with no result. General Menou, about 
eight in the evening, finds that he is standing ranked in the 
Rue Vivienne, emitting vain summonses; with primed guns 
pointed out of every window at him; and that he cannot 
disarm Lepelletier. He has to return, with whole skin, but 
without success; and be thrown into arrest as ‘a traitor.’ 
Whereupon the whole Forty Thousand join this Lepelletier 
which cannot be vanquished : to what hand shall a quaking 
Convention now turn? Our poor Convention, after such 
voyaging, just entering harbor, so to speak, has struck on 
the bar ;—and labors there frightfully with breakers roaring 


* Deux Amis, xiii. 375-406. 
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around it, Forty thousand of them, like to wash it, and its 
Siéyés Cargo and the whole future of France, into the deep ! 
Yet one last time, it struggles, ready to perish. 

Some call for Barras to be made Commandant; he 
conquered in Thermidor. Some, what is more to the 
purpose, bethink them of the Citizen Buonaparte, unem- 
ployed Artillery Officer who took Toulon. A man of head, 
a man of action: Barras is named Commandant’s-Cloak ; 
this young Artillery Officer is named Commandant. He 
was in the Gallery at the moment, and heard it; he with- 
drew, some half hour, to consider with himself: after a half 
hour of grim compressed considering, to be or not to be, he 
answers Yea. 

And now, a man of head being at the center of it, the 
whole matter gets vital. Swift, to Camp of Sablons; to 
secure the Artillery, there are not twenty men guarding it! 
A swift Adjutant, Murat is the name of him, gallops; gets 
thither some minutes within time, for Lepelletier was also 
on march that way; the cannon are ours. And now beset 
this post, and beset that; rapid and firm; at Wicket of the 
Louvre, in Cul-de-sac Dauphin, Rue Saint-Honoré, from 
Pont Neuf all along the north Quays, southward to Pont 
ct-devant Royal,—rank round the Sanctuary of the Tuileries, 
a ring of steel discipline; let every gunner have his match 
burning, and all men stand to their arms. 

Thus there is Permanent-session through the night; 
and thus at sunrise of the morrow, there is seen sacred 
Insurrection once again: vessel of State laboring on the 
bar; and tumultuous sea all round her, beating générale, 
arming and sounding,—not ringing tocsin, for we have left 
no tocsin but our own in the Pavillon of Unity. It is an 
imminence of shipwreck, for the whole world to gaze at. 
Frightfully she labors, that poor ship, within cable-length 
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of port; huge peril for her. However, she has a man at 
the helm. Insurgent messages, received and not received ; 
messenger admitted blindfolded; counsel and counter- 
counsel: the poor ship labors!—Vendémiaire 13th, year 
4: curious enough, of all days, it is the fifth day of October, 
anniversary of that Menad-march, six years ago; by sacred 
right of Insurrection we are got thus far. 

Lepelletier has seized the Church of Saint-Roch; has 
seized the Pont-Neuf, our piquet there retreating without 
fire. Stray shots fall from Lepelletier; rattle down on the 
very Tuileries Staircase. On the other hand, women advance 
disheveled, shrieking, Peace; Lepelletier behind them 
waving his hat in sign that we shall fraternize. Steady! 
The Artillery Officer is steady as bronze; can, if need were, 
be quick as lightning. He sends eight hundred muskets 
with ball-cartridges to the Convention itself; honorable 
Members shall act with these in case of extremity: whereat 
they look grave enough. Four of the afternoon is struck. * 
Lepelletier, making nothing by messengers, by fraternity, 
or hat-waving, bursts out, along the Southern Quai Voltaire, 
along streets and passages, treble-quick, in huge veritable 
onslaught! Whereupon, thou bronze Artillery Officer-—? 
‘“‘Fire!’’ say the bronze lips. And roar and thunder, roar 
and again roar continual, volcano-like, goes his great gun, 
in the Cul-de-sac Dauphin against the Church of Saint- 
Roch; go his great guns on the Pont Royal; go all his 
great guns ;—blow to air some two hundred men, mainly 
about the Church of Saint-Roch! Lepelletier cannot stand 
such horse-play; no Sectioner can stand it; the Forty 
thousand yield on all sides, scour toward covert. ‘Some 
hundred or so of them gathered about the Théatre de la 
République; but,’ says he, ‘a few shells dislodged them. 
It was all finished at six.’ 


* Moniteur, Séance du 5 Octobre, 1795. 
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The ship is over the bar, then; free she bounds shore- 
ward,—amid shouting and vivats! Citoyen Buonaparte is 
‘named General of the Interior, by acclamation ;’ quelled 
Sections have to disarm in such humor as they may; 
sacred right of Insurrection is gone forever! The Siéyés 
Constitution can disembark itself, and begin marching. 
The miraculous Convention Ship has got to land ;—and is 
there, shall we figuratively say, changed, as Epic Ships are 
wont, into a kind of Sea Mymph, never to sail more; to 
roam the waste Azure, a Miracle in History ! 

‘It is false,’ says Napoleon, ‘that we fired: first with 
‘blank charge; it had been a waste of life to do that,’ 
Most false: the firing was with sharp and sharpest shot: to 
all men it was plain that here was no sport; the rabbets 
and plinths of Saint-Roch Church show splintered by it to 
this hour.—Singular: in old Broglie’s time, six years ago, 
this Whiff of Grapeshot was promised ; but it could not be 
given then; could not have profited then. Now, however, 
the time is come for it, and the man; and behold you have 
it; and the thing we specifically call -vench Revolution is 
blown into space by it and become a thing that was !— 


CHAPTERIEXXY, 


FINIS. 


OMER’S Epos, it is remarked, is like a Bas-Relief 
H sculpture ; it does not conclude, but merely ceases. 
Such, indeed, is the Epos of Universal History itself. 
Directorates, Consulates, Emperorships, Restorations, Citi- 
zen-Kingships succeed this Business in due series, in due 
genesis one out of the other. Nevertheless the First-parent 
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of all these may be said to have gone to air in the way we 
see. A Babceuf Insurrection, next year, will die in the 
birth ; stifled by the Soldiery. A Senate, if tinged with 
Royalism, can be purged by the Soldiery; and an 
Eighteenth of Fructidor transacted by the mere show of 
bayonets.* Nay Soldiers’ bayonets can be used a posteriori 
on a Senate, and make it leap out of window,—still blood- 
less; and produce an Eighteenth of Brumaire.t Such 
changes must happen: but they are managed by intrigu- 
ings, caballings, and then by orderly word of command; 
almost like mere changes of Ministry. Not in general by 
sacred right of Insurrection, but by milder methods grow- 
ing ever milder, shall the events of French History be 
henceforth brought to pass. 

It is admitted that this Directorate, which owned, at its 
starting, these three things, an ‘old table, a sheet of paper, 
and an inkbottle,’ and no visible money or arrangement 
whatever,{ did wonders: that France, since the Reign of 
Terror hushed itself, has been a new France, awakened 
like a giant out of torpor; and has gone on, in the 
Internal Life of it, with continual progress. As for the 
External form and forms of Life,—what can we say, 
except that out of the Eater there comes Strength: out of 
the Unwise there comes zof Wisdom! Shams are burnt 
up; nay, what as yet is the peculiarity of France, the very 
Cant of them is burnt up. The new Realities are not yet 
to come; ah no, only Phantasms, Paper models, tentative 
Prefigurements of such! In France there are now Four 
Million Landed Properties; that black portent of an 
Agrarian Law is, as it were, realized. What is still stranger, 


* Moniteur, du 4 Septembre, 1797. 

+ 9th November, 1799 (Choix des Rapports, xvii. 1-96.) 

t{ Bailleul: Examen critique des Considérations de Madame de 
Staél, i. 275, 
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we understand all Frenchmen have ‘the right of duel ;’ 
the Hackney-coachman with the Peer, if insult be given; 
such is the law of Public Opinion. Equality at least in 
death! The Form of Government is by Citizen King, 
frequently shot at, not yet shot. 

On the whole, therefore, has it not been fulfilled what 
was prophesied, ex-fost-facto indeed, by the Arch-quack 
Cagliostro, or another? He, as he looked in rapt vision and 
amazement into these things, thus spoke:* ‘Ha! What is 
‘this? Angels, Uriel, Anachiel, and ye other Five; Pen- 
‘tagon of Rejuvenescence ; Power that destroyedst Original 
‘Sin; Earth, Heaven, and thou Outer Limbo, which men 
‘name Hell! Does the EMPIRE OF IMPOSTURE waver! 
‘Burst there, in starry sheen updarting, Light-rays from 
‘out of zts dark foundations: as it rocks and heaves, not in 
‘travail-throes, but in death-throes? Yea, Light-rays, 
‘piercing, clear, that salute the Heavens,—lo, they zndle 
‘it; their starry clearness becomes as red Hell-fire ! 

‘IMPOSTURE is in flames, Imposture is burnt up: one 
‘red sea of Fire, wild-billowing, enwraps the World; with 
‘its fire-tongue, licks at the very Stars. Thrones are 
‘hurled into it, and Dubois Miters, and Prebendal Stalls 
‘that drop fatness, and—ha! what see 1?—all the Gigs of 
‘creation: all, all! Woe is me! Never since Pharaoh’s 
‘Chariots, in the Red Sea of Water, was there wreck of 
‘Wheel-vehicles like this in the Sea of Fire,—Desolate, as 
‘ashes, as gases, shall they wander in the wind. 

‘Higher, higher yet, flames the Fire-Sea; crackling 
‘with new dislocated timber; hissing with leather and 
‘prunella. The metal Images are molten; the marble 
‘Images become mortar-lime ; the stone mountains sulkily 
‘explode. RESPECTABILITY, with all her collected Gigs 


* Diamond Necklace (Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iv.). 
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‘inflamed for funeral pyre, wailing, leaves the Earth; not 
‘to return, save under new Avatar. Imposture, how it 
‘burns, through generations; how it is burnt up; for a 
‘time. The World is black ashes ;—which, ah, when will 
‘they grow green? The Images all run into amorphous 
‘Corinthian brass ;—all Dwellings of men destroyed; the 
‘verys mountains peeled and riven, the valleys black and 
‘dead: it is an empty World! Woe to them that shall be 
‘born then! a King, a Queen (ah me!) were hurled in; 
‘did rustle once; flew aloft, crackling like paper-scroll. 
‘Iscariot Egalité was hurled in; thou grim De Launay, 
‘with thy grim Bastile; whole kindreds and people; five 
‘millions of mutually destroying Men. For it is the end 
‘of the Dominion of ImposTuRE (which is Darkness and 
‘opaque Firedamp); and the burning up, with unquench- 
‘able fire, of all the Gigs that are in the Earth.’ This 
Prophecy, we say, has it not been fulfilled, is it not 
fulfilling ? 


And so here, O Reader, has the time come for us two 
to part. Toilsome was our journeying together; not with- 
out offense; but it is done. To me thou wert as a beloved 
shade, the disembodied, or not yet embodied spirit of a 
Brother. To thee I was but as a voice. Yet was our 
relation a kind of sacred one; doubt not that! For what- 
soever once sacred things become hollow jargons, yet 
while the Voice of Man speaks with Man, hast thou not 
there the living fountain out of which all sacredness 
sprang, and will yet spring? Man, by the nature of him, is 
definable as ‘an incarnated Word.’ Ill stands it with me if 
I have spoken falsely: thine also it was to hear truly. 
Farewell. 
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BOOK VI. 


HOROSCOPE. : 


CHAPTER “I. 
ARISTOCRACIES. 


[In the Horoscope, Carlyle attempts the future. It is Part IV., 
the closing part of his Past and Present, the latest published writing 
of Carlyle included in this collection. Of it Mazzini, in his Essay, 
says that ‘“‘it is a step foward the future, not a step 77 it.”” He asks 
if Carlyle will take the step, and adds that ‘‘there is everything to 
hope.’? Yet Carlyle did not. This must be the feeling of all his 
readers. Carlyle here, as ever, is nota Prophet but a Seer. He 
peers not into what shall be; he sees that which is. He dwells in 
the eternal Now. This is his mission. He is faithful to this mission 
even when he tries to read the future.—ED. ] 


O predict the Future, to manage the Present, would 

not be so impossible, had not the Past been so sacri- 

legiously mishandled; effaced, and what is worse, 
defaced! The Past cannot be seen; the Past, looked at 
through the medium of ‘Philosophical History’ in these 
times, cannot even be of seen: it is misseen; affirmed to 
have existed,—and to have been a godless Impossibility. 
Your Norman Conquerors, true royal souls, crowned kings 
as such, were vulturous irrational tyrants: your Becket 
was a noisy egoist and hypocrite; getting his brains spilt 
on the floor of Canterbury Cathedral, to secure the main 
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chance,—somewhat uncertain how! ‘Policy, Fanaticism ;’ 
or say ‘Enthusiasm,’ even ‘honest Enthusiasm,’—ah, yes, 


of course: 
“The Dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the Man!’ 

For in truth, the eye sees in all things ‘what it brought 
with it the means of seeing.’ A godless century, looking 
back on centuries that were godly, produces protraitures 
more miraculous than any other. All was inane discord 
in the Past; brute Force bore rule everywhere ; Stupidity, 
savage Unreason, fitter for Bedlam than for a human World! 
Whereby indeed it becomes sufficiently natural that the 
like qualities, in new sleeker habiliments, should continue 
in our time to rule. Millions enchanted in Bastile Work- 
houses ; Irish Widows proving their relationship by typhus- 
fever: what would you have? It was ever so, or worse. 
Man’s History, was it not always even this: The cookery 
and eating up of imbecile Dupedom by successful Quack- 
hood; the battle, with various weapons, of vulturous Quack 
and Tyrant against vulturous Tyrant and Quack? No 
God was in the Past Time; nothing but Mechanisms and 
Chaotic Brute-gods:—how shall the poor ‘Philosophic 
Historian,’ to whom his own century is all godless, see any 
God in other centuries? 

Men believe in Bibles, and disbelieve in them: but of all 
Bibles the frightfulest to disbelieve in is this ‘Bible of Uni- 
versal History.’ This is the Eternal Bible and God’s- 
Book, ‘which every born man,’ till once the soul and 
eyesight are extinguished in him, ‘can and must, with his 
own eyes, see the God’s-Finger writing!’ To discredit 
this, is an znfidelity like no other. Such infidelity you 
would punish, if not by fire and faggot, which are difficult 
to manage in our times, yet by the most peremptory order 
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A Ee ee 
to hold its peace till it got something wiser to say. Why 
should the blessed Silence be broken into noises, to com- 
municate only the like of this? Ifthe Past have no God’s- 
Reason in it, nothing but Devil’s-Unreason, let the Past be 
eternally forgotten : mention zf no more:—we whose 
ancestors were all hanged, why should we talk of ropes! 

It is, in brief, not true that men ever lived by Delirium, 
Hypocrisy, Injustice, or any form of Unreason, since they 
came to inhabit this Planet. It is not true that they ever 
did, or ever will, live except by the reverse of these. Men 
will again be taught this. Their acted History will then 
again be a Heroism; their written History, what it once 
was, an Epic. Nay, forever it is either such; or else it 
virtually is—Nothing. Were it written in a thousand 
volumes, the Unheroic of such volumes hastens incessantly 
to be forgotten; the net content of an Alexandrian Library 
of Unheroics is, and will ultimately show itself to be, zero. 
What man is interested to remember z#? have not all men, 
at all times, the liveliest interest to forget it?— ‘Revela- 
tions,’ if not celestial, then infernal, will teach us that God 
is; we shall then, if needful, discern without difficulty that 
He has always been! The Dryasdust Philosophisms and 
enlightened Skepticisms of the Eighteenth Century, historical 
and other, will have to survive for a while with the Physio- 
logists, as a memorable Mightmare-Dream. All this haggard 
epoch, with its ghastly Doctrines, and death’s-head Philoso- 
phies ‘teaching by example’ or otherwise, will one day 
have become, what to our Moslem friends their godless 
ages are, ‘the Period of Ignorance.’ 


If the convulsive struggles of the last Half-Century have 
taught poor struggling convulsed Europe any truth, it may 
perhaps be this, as the essence of innumerable others: That 
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Europe requires a real Aristocracy, a real Priesthood, or it 
cannot continue to exist. Huge French Revolutions, Napo- 
leonisms,,then Bourbonisms with their corollary of Three 
Days, finishing in very unfinal Louis-Philippisms: all this 
ought to be didactic! All this may have taught us, That 
False Aristocracies, are insupportable; that No-Aristoc- 
racies, Liberty-and-Equalities are impossible; that True 
Aristocracies are at once indispensable and not easily 
attained. 

Aristocracy and Priesthood, a Governing Class and a 
Teaching Class: these two, sometimes separate, and endeay- 
oring to harmonize themselves, sometimes conjoined as one, 
and the King a Pontiff-King:—there did no Society exist 
without these two vital elements, there will none exist. It 
lies in the very nature of man: you will visit no remotest 
village in the most republican country of the world, where 
virtually or actually you do not find these two powers at 
work. Man, little as he may suppose it, is necessitated to 
obey superiors. He is a social being in virtue of this 
necessity ; nay he could not be gregarious otherwise. He 
obeys those whom he esteems better than himself, wiser, 
braver; and will forever obey such: and even be ready 
and delighted to do it. 

The Wiser, Braver: these, a Virtual Aristocracy every- 
where and everywhen, do in all Societies that reach any 
articulate shape, develop themselves into a ruling class, an 
Actual Aristocracy, with settled modes of operating, what 
are called laws and even private-laws or privileges, and so’ 
forth ; very notable to look upon in this world.—Aristocracy 
and Priesthood, we say, are sometimes united. For indeed 
the Wiser and the Braver are properly but one class: no 
wise man but needed first of all to be a brave man, or he 
never had been wise. The noble Priest was always a noble 
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Aristos to begin with, and something more to end with. 
Your Luther, your Knox, your Anselm, Becket, Abbot 
Samson, Samuel Johnson, if they had not been brave 
enough, by what possibility could they ever have been 
wise?—If, from accident or forethought, this your Actual 
Aristocracy have got discriminated into Two Classes, there 
can be no doubt but the Priest Class is the more dignified ; 
supreme over the other, as governing head is over active 
hand. And yet in practice again, it is likeliest the reverse 
will be found arranged; a sign that the arrangement is 
already vitiated; that a split is introduced into it, which 
will widen and widen till the whole be rent asunder. 

In England, in Europe generally, we may say that these 
two Virtualities have unfolded themselves into Actualities, 
in by far the noblest and richest manner any region of the 
world ever saw. A Spiritual Guideship, a practical Govern- 
orship, fruit of the grand conscious endeavors, say rather 
of the immeasurable unconscious instincts and necessities 
of men, have established themselves; very strange to 
behold. Everywhere, while so much has been forgotten, 
you find the King’s Palace, and the Vice-king’s Castle, 
Mansion, Manorhouse; till there is not an inch of ground 
from sea to sea but has both its King and Vice-king, long 
due series of Vice-kings, its Squire, Earl, Duke or whatever 
the title of him—to whom you have given the land that he 
may govern you in it. 

More touching still, there is not a hamlet where poor 
" peasants congregate, but by one means and another a 
Church-Apparatus has been got together,—roofed edifice, 
with revenues and belfries ; pulpit, reading-desk, with Books 
and Methods: possibility, in short, and strict prescription, 
that a man stand there and speak of spiritual things to 
men. It is beautiful ;—even in its great obscuration and 


decadence, it is among the beautifulest, most touching 
objects one sees on the Earth. This Speaking Man has 
indeed, in these times, wandered terribly from the point; 
has, alas, as it were, totally lost sight of the point: yet, 
at bottom, whom have we to compare with him? Of all 
public functionaries boarded and lodged on the Industry 
of Modern Europe, is there one worthier of the board he 
has? A man even professing, and never so languidly 
making still some endeavor, to save the souls of men: con- 
trast him with a man professing to do little but shoot the 
partridges of men! I wish he could find the point again, 
this Speaking One; and stick to it with tenacity, with 
deadly energy ; for there is need of him yet! The Speaking 
Function, this of Truth coming to us with a living voice, 
nay in a living shape, and as a concrete practical exemplar : 
this, with all our Writing and Printing Functions, has a 
perennial place. Could he but find the point again,—take 
the old spectacles off his nose, and looking up discover, 
almost in contact with him, what the vea/ Satanas, and soul- 
devouring, world-devouring Devz/, now is! Original Sin 
and such like are bad enough, I doubt not: but distilled 
Gin, dark Ignorance, Stupidity, dark Corn-Law, Bastile 
and Company, what are they! W/l/ he discover our new 
real Satan, whom he has to fight; or go on droning through 
his old nose-spectacles about old extinct Satans ; and never 
see the real one, till he /ee/ him at his own throat and ours? 
That is a question, for the world! Let us not intermeddle 
with it here. ! 

Sorrowful, phantasmal as this same Double Aristocracy 
of Teachers and Governors now looks, it is worth all men’s 
while to know that the purport of it is and remains noble 
and most real. Dryasdust, looking merely at the surface, 
is greatly in error as to those ancient Kings. William 
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Conqueror, William Rufus or Redbeard, Stephen Curthose 
himself, much more Henry Beauclerc and our brave Plan- 
tagenet Henry: the life of these men was not a vulturous 
Fighting; it was a valorous Governing,—to which occa- 
sionally Fighting did, and alas must yet, though far 
seldomer now, superadd itself as an accident, a distressing 
impedimental adjunct. The fighting too was indispensable, 
for ascertaining who had the might over whom, the right 
over whom. By much hard fighting, as we once said, ‘the 
unrealities, beaten into dust, flew gradually off;’ and left 
the plain reality and fact, ‘‘Thou stronger than I; thou 
wiser than I; thou king, and subject I,’’ in a somewhat 
clearer condition. 

Truly we cannot enough admire, in those Abbot-Samson 
and William-Conqueror times, the arrangement they had 
made of their Governing Classes. Highly interesting to 
observe how the sincere insight, on their part, into what 
did, of primary necessity, behoove to be accomplished, had 
led them to the way of accomplishing it, and in the course 
of time to get it accomplished! No imaginary Aristocracy 
would serve their turn; and accordingly they attained a 
real one. The Bravest men, who, it is ever to be repeated 
and remembered, are also on the whole the Wisest, 
Strongest, everyway Best, had here, with a respectable 
degree of accuracy, been got selected; seated each on his 
piece of territory, which was lent him, then gradually given 
him, that he might govern it. These Vice-kings, each 
on his portion of the common soil of England, with a 
Head King over all, were a ‘Virtuality perfected into an 
Actuality’ really to an astonishing extent. 

For those were rugged stalwart ages ; full of earnestness, 
of a rude God’s-truth :—nay, at any rate, their gwdlting 
was so unspeakably thinner than ours; Fact came swiftly 
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f on them, if at any time they had yielded to Phantasm! 

¢ ‘The Knaves and Dastards’ had to be ‘arrested’ in some 
measure ; or the world, almost within year and day, found 
that it could not live. The Knaves and Dastards accord- 
ingly were got arrested. Dastards upon the very throne 
had to be got arrested, and taken off the throne,—by such 
methods as there were; by the roughest method, if there 
chanced to be no smoother one! Doubtless there was 
much harshness of operation, much severity; as indeed 
government and surgery are often somewhat severe. Gurth 
born thrall of Cedric, it is like, got cuffs as often as pork- 
parings, if he misdemeaned himself: but Gurth did belong 
to Cedric: no human creature then went about connected 
with nobody; left to go his ways into Bastiles or worse, 
under Lazssez-faire; reduced to prove his relationship by 
dying of typhus-fever!—Days come when there is no 
King in Israel, but every man is his own king, doing that 
which is right in his own eyes ;—and tarbarrels are burnt 
to ‘Liberty,’ ‘Ten-pound Franchise’ and the like, with 
considerable effect in various ways !|— 

That Feudal Aristocracy, I say, was no imaginary one. 
To a respectable degree, its /ar/s, what we now call Earls, 
were Strong- Ones in fact as well as etymology; its Dukes 
Leaders; its Lords Law-wards. They did all the Soldier- 
ing and Police of the country, all the Judging, Law-making, 
even the Church-Extension; whatsoever in the way of 
Governing, of Guiding and Protecting could be done. It 
was a Land Aristocracy ; it managed the Governing of this 
English People, and had the reaping of the Soil of England 
in return. It is, in many senses, the Law of Nature, this 
same Law of Feudalism ;—no right aristocracy but a Land 
one! The curious are invited to meditate upon it in these 
days. Soldiering, Police and Judging, Church-Extension, 
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nay real Government and Guidance, all this was actually 
done by the Holders of the Land in return for their Land. 
How much of it is now done by them; done by anybody? 
Good Heavens, ‘‘Laissez-faire, Do ye nothing, eat your 
wages and sleep,” is everywhere the passionate half-wise 
cry of this time; and they will not so much as do nothing, 
but must do mere Corn-Laws! We raise Fifty-two 
millions, from the general mass of us, to get our Governing 
‘ done,—or, alas, to get ourselves persuaded that it is done: 
and the ‘peculiar burden of the Land’ is to pay, not all 
this, but to pay, as I learn, one twenty-fourth part of all 
this. Our first Chartist Parliament, or Oliver Redzvivus, 
you would say, will know where to lay the new taxes of 
England !—Or, alas, taxes? If we made the Holders of 
the Land pay every shilling still of the expense of Govern- 
ing the Land, what were all that? The Land, by mere 
hired Governors, cannot be got governed. You cannot 
hire men to govern the Land: it is by a mission not 
contracted for in the Stock Exchange, but felt in their own 
hearts as coming out of Heaven, that men can govern a 
Land. The mission of a Land Aristocracy is a sacred one, 
in both the senses of that old word. The footing it stands 
on, at present, might give rise to thoughts other than of 
Corn-Laws !— _ 

But truly a ‘Splendor of God,’ as in William Conqueror’s 
rough oath, did dwell in those old rude veracious ages ; 
did inform, more and more, with a heavenly nobleness, all 
departments of their work and life. Phantasms could not 
yet walk abroad in mere Cloth Tailorage; they were at 
least Phantasms ‘on the rim of the horizon,’ penciled there 
by an eternal Light-beam from within. A most ‘practical’ 
Hero-worship went on, unconsciously or half-consciously, 
everywhere. A Monk Samson, with a maximum of two 
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shillings in his pocket, could, without ballot-box, be made 
a Vice-king of, being seen to be worthy. The difference 
between a good man anda bad man was as yet felt to be, 
what it forever is, an immeasurable one. Who durst have 
elected a Pandarus Dog-draught, in those days, to any 
office, Carlton Club, Senatorship, or place whatsoever? It 
was felt that the arch Satanas and no other had a clear 
right of property in Pandarus; that it were better for you 
to have no hand in Pandarus, to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighborhood! Which is, to this hour, the mere fact; 
though for the present, alas, the forgotten fact. I think 
they were comparatively blessed times those, in their way ! 
‘Violence,’ ‘war,’ ‘disorder:’ well, what is war, and death 
itself, to such a perpetual life-in-death, and ‘peace, peace, 
where there is no peace!’ Unless some Hero-worship, in 
its new appropriate form, can return, this world does not 
promise to be very habitable long. 

Old Anselm, exiled Archbishop of Canterbury, one of 
the purest-minded ‘men of genius,’ was traveling to make 
his appeal to Rome against King Rufus—a man of rough 
ways, in whom the ‘inner Light-beam’ shone very fitfully. 
It is beautiful to read, in Monk Eadmer, how the Continental 
populations welcomed and venerated this Anselm, as no 
French population now venerates Jean-Jacques or giant- 
killing Voltaire; as not even an American population now 
venerates a Schnispel the distinguished Novelist! They 
had, by phantasy and true insight, the intensest conviction 
that a God’s Blessing dwelt in this Anselm,—as is my 
conviction too. They crowded round, with bent knees 
and enkindled hearts, to receive his blessing, to hear his 
voice, to see the light of his face. My blessings on them 
and on him!—But the notablest was a certain necessitous 
or covetous Duke of Burgundy, in straitened circumstances 
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we shall hope,—who reflected that in all likelihood this 
English Archbishop, going toward Rome to appeal, must 
have taken store of cash with him to bribe the Cardinals. 
Wherefore he of Burgundy, for his part, decided to lie in 
wait and rob him. ‘In an open space of a wood,’ some 
‘wood’ then green and growing, eight centuries ago, in 
Burgundian Land,—this fierce Duke, with fierce steel 
followers, shaggy, savage, as the Russian bear, dashes out 
on the weak old Anselm; who is riding along there, on his 
small quiet-going pony; escorted only by Eadmer and 
another poor Monk on ponies; and. except small modicum 
of roadmoney, not a gold coin in his possession, The 
steelclad Russian bear emerges, glaring: the old white- 
bearded man starts not,—paces on unmoved, looking into 
him with those clear old earnest eyes, with that venerable 
sorrowful time-worn face; of whom no man or thing need 
be afraid, and who also is afraid of no created man or thing. 
The fire-eyes of his Burgundian Grace meet these clear 
eye-glances, convey them swift to his heart: he bethinks 
him that probably this feeble, fearless, hoary Figure has in 
it something of the Most High God; that probably he shall 
be damned if he meddle with it,—that, on the whole, he 
had better not. He plunges, the rough savage, from his 
war-horse, down to his knees; embraces the feet of old 
Anselm: he too begs his blessing; orders men to escort 
him, guard him from being robbed, and under dread 
penalties see him safe on his way. Fer os Dei, as his 
Majesty was wont to ejaculate ! 

Neither is this quarrel of Rufus and Anselm, of Henry 
and Becket, uninstructive to us. It was, at bottom, a great 
quarrel. For, admitting that Anselm was full of divine 
blessing, he by no means included in him all forms of divine 
blessing :—there were far other forms withal, which he 
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little dreamed of; and William Redbeard was unconsciously 
the representative and spokesman of these. In truth, could 
your divine Anselm, your divine Pope Gregory have had 
their way, the results had been very notable. Our Western 
World had all become a European Thibet, with one Grand 
Lama sitting at Rome; our one honorable business that 
of singing mass, all day and all night. Which would not 
in the least have suited us! The Supreme Powers willed 
it not so. 

It was as if King Redbeard unconsciously, addressing 
Anselm, Becket and the others, had said: ‘Right Rever- 
end, your Theory of the Universe is indisputable by man 
or devil. To the core of our heart we feel that this divine 
thing, which you call Mother Church, does fill the whole 
world hitherto known, and is and shall be all our salvation 
and all our desire. And yet—and yet—Behold though it 
is an unspoken secret, the world is w7der than any of us 
think, Right Reverend! Behold, there are yet other 
immeasurable Sacrednesses in this that you call Heathen- 
ism, Secularity! On the whole I, in an obscure but most 
rooted manner, feel that I cannot comply with you. Western 
Thibet and perpetual mass-chanting.—No. I am, so to 
speak, in the family-way ; with child, of I know not what,— 
certainly of something far different from this! I have—Per 
os Dei, 1 have Manchester Cotton-trades, Bromwicham 
Iron-trades, American Commonwealths, Indian Empires, 
Steam Mechanisms and Shakspeare Dramas, in my belly ; 
and cannot do it, Right Reverend!’’—so accordingly it 
was decided: and Saxon Becket spilt his life in Canterbury 
Cathedral, as Scottish Wallace did on Tower-Hill, and as 
generally a noble man and martyr has to do,—not for 
nothing ; no, but for a divine something, other than e had 
altogether calculated. We will now quit this of the hard, 
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organic, but limited Feudal Ages; and glance timidly into 
the immense Industrial Ages, as yet all inorganic, and in a 


quite pulpy condition, requiring desperately to harden 
themselves into some organism ! 


Our Epic having now become 7Zools and the Man, it is 
more than usually impossible to prophesy the Future. 
The boundless Future does lie there, pre-destined, nay 
already extant though unseen; hiding, in its Continents 
of Darkness, ‘gladness and sorrow:’ but the supremest 
intelligence of man cannot prefigure much of it :—the 
united intelligence and effort of All Men in all coming 
generations, this alone will gradually prefigure it, and figure 
and form it into a seen fact! Straining our eyes hitherto, 
the utmost effort of intelligence sheds but some most glim- 
mering dawn, a little way into its dark enormous Deeps: 
only huge outlines loom uncertain on the sight; and the 
ray of prophecy, at a short distance, expires. But may we 
not say, here as always, Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof! To shape the whole Future is not our problem ; 
but only to shape faithfully a small part of it, according to 
rules already known. It is perhaps possible for each of 
us, who will with due earnestness inquire, to ascertain 
clearly what he, for his own part, ought to do: this let 
him, with true heart do, and continue doing. The general 
issue will, as it has always done, rest well with a Higher 
Intelligence than ours. 

One grand ‘outline,’ or even two, many earnest readers 
may perhaps, at this stage of the business, be able to pre- 
figure for themselves,—and draw some guidance from. 
One prediction, or even two, are already possible. For 
the Life-tree Igdrasil, in all its new developments, is the 
self-same world-old Life-tree: having found an element or 
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elements there, running from the very roots of it in Hela’s 
Realms, in the Well of Mimer and of the three Nornas or 
TIMES, up to this present hour of it in our own hearts, we 
conclude that such will have to continue. A man has in 
his own soul, an Eternal ; can read something of the Eternal 
there, ifhe willlook! He already knows what will continue ; 
what cannot, by any means or appliance whatsoever, be 
made to continue ! 

One wide and widest ‘outline’ ought really, in all ways, 
to be becoming clear to us; this namely: That a ‘ Splendor 
of God,’ in one form or other, will have to unfold itself 
from the heart of these our Industrial Ages too; or they 
will never get themselves ‘organized;’ but continue 
chaotic, distressed, distracted evermore, and have to perish in 
frantic suicidal dissolution. A second ‘outline’ or prophecy, 
narrower, but also wide enough, seems not less certain: 
That there will again dea King in Israel; a system of Order 
and Government; and every man shall, in some measure, 
see himself constrained to do that which is right in the 
King’s eyes. This too we may calla sure element of the 
Future; for this too is of the Eternal ;—this too is of the 
Present, though hidden from most; and without it no 
fiber of the Past ever was. An actual new Sovereignty, 
Industrial Aristocracy, real not imaginary Aristocracy, is 
indispensable and indubitable for us. 

But what an Aristocracy ; on what new, far more com- 
plex and cunningly devised conditions than that old Feudal 
fighting one! For we are to bethink us that the Epic 
verily is not Avms and the Man, but Tools and the Man,— 
an infinitely wider kind of Epic. And again we are to 
bethink us that men cannot now be bound to men by 
brass-collars,—not at all: that this brass-collar method, in 
all figures of it, has vanished out of Europe forevermore! 
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Huge Democracy, walking the streets everywhere in its 
Sack Coat, has asserted so much; irrevocably, brooking 
no reply! True enough, man zs forever the ‘born thrall’ 
of certain men, born master of certain other men, born 
equal of certain others, let him acknowledge the fact or 
not. It is unblessed for him when he cannot acknowledge 
this fact; he is in the chaotic state, ready to perish, till he 
do get the fact acknowledged. But no man is, or can 
henceforth be, the brass-collar thrall of any man; you will 
have to bind him by other, far nobler and cunninger 
methods. Once for all, he is to be loose of the brass- 
collar, to have a scope as wide as his faculties now are :— 
will he not be all the usefuler to you, in that new state? 
Let him go abroad as a trusted one, as a free one; and 
return home to you with rich earnings at night! Gurth 
could only tend pigs; this one will build cities, conquer 
waste worlds.—How, in conjunction with inevitable Democ- 
racy, indispensable Sovereignty is to exist: certainly it is 
the hugest question ever heretofore propounded to Man- 
kind! The solution of which is work for long years and 
centuries. Years and centuries, of one knows not what 
complexion ;—blessed or unblessed, according as they 
shall, with earnest valiant effort, make progress therein, 
or, in slothful unveracity and dilettanteism, only talk of 
making progress. For either progress therein, or swift and 
ever swifter progress toward dissolution, is henceforth a 
necessity. 

It is of importance that this grand reformation were 
begun; that Corn-Law Debatings and other jargon, little 
less than delirious in such a time, had fled far away, and 
left us room to begin! For the evil has grown practical, 
extremely conspicuous ; if it be not seen and provided for, 
the blindest fool will have to feel it ere long. There 
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is much that can wait; but there is something also 
that cannot wait. With millions of eager Working Men 
imprisoned in ‘Impossibility’ and Poor-Law Bastiles, it is 
time that some means of dealing with them were trying to 
become ‘possible!’ Of the Government of England, of all 
‘ articulate-speaking functionaries, real and imaginary Aristo- 
cracies, of me and of thee, it is imperatively demanded, 
‘‘How do you mean to manage these men? Where are 
they to find a supportable existence? What is to become 
of them,—and of you?”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


BRIBERY COMMITTEE. 


be the conclusion of the soundest practical minds that 

Bribery could not be put down; that Pure Election was 
a thing we had seen the last of, and must now go on with- 
out, as we best could. A conclusion not a little startling ; 
to which it requires a practical mind of some seasoning to 
reconcile yourself at once! It seems, then, we are hence- 
forth to get ourselves constituted Legislators not according 
to what merit we may have, or even what merit we may 
seem to have, but according to the length of our purse, and 
our frankness, impudence and dexterity in laying out the 
contents of the same. Our theory, written down in all 
books and law-books, spouted forth from all barrel-heads, 
is perfect purity of Ten-pound Franchise,—absolute sincerity 
of question put and answer given ;—and our practice is 
irremediable bribery; irremediable, unpunishable, which 
you will do more harm than good by attempting to punish ! 


ie the case of the late Bribery Committee, it seemed to 
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Once more, a very startling conclusion indeed; which, 
whatever the soundest practical minds in Parliament may 
think of it, invites all British men to meditations of various 
kinds. 

A Parliament, one would say, which proclaims itself 
elected and eligible by bribery, tells the Nation that is ~ 
governed by it a piece of singular news. Bribery: have we 
reflected what bribery is? Bribery means not only length 
of purse, which is neither qualification nor the contrary for 
legislating well; but it means dishonesty, and even impu- 
dent dishonesty ;—brazen insensibility to lying and to 
making others lie; total oblivion, and flinging overboard, 
for the nonce, of any real thing you can call veracity, 
morality ; with dextrous putting on the cast-clothes of that 
real thing, and strutting about in them! What Legislating 
can you get out of a man in that fatal situation? None that 
will profit much, one would think! A Legislator who has 
left his veracity lying on the door-threshold, he, why verily 
he—ought to be sent out to seek it again ! 

Heavens, what an improvement, were there once fairly 
in Downing-street, an Election-Office opened, with a 
Tariff of Boroughs! Such and such a population, amount 
of property-tax, ground-rental, extent of trade; returns two 
Members, returns one Member, for so much money down: 
Ipswich so many thousands, Nottingham so many,—as 
they happened, one by one, to fall into this new Downing- 
street Schedule A! An incalculable improvement, in com- 
parison: for now at least you have it fairly by length of 
purse, and leave the dishonesty, the impudence, the 
unveracity all handsomely aside. Length of purse, and 
desire to be a Legislator ought to get a man into Parlia- 
ment, not wth, but if possible wzthowt the unveracity, the 
impudence and the dishonesty! Length of purse and 
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desire, these are, as intrinsic qualifications, correctly equal 
to zero; but they are not yet J/ess than zero,—as the 
smallest addition of that latter sort will make them ! 

And is it come to this? And does our venerable Parlia- 
ment announce itself elected and eligible in this manner? 
Surely such a Parliament promulgates strange horoscopes 
of itself. What is to become of a Parliament elected or 
eligible in this manner? Unless Belial and Beelzebub have 
got possession of the throne of this Universe, such Parlia- 
ment is preparing itself for new Reform-bills. We shall 
have to try it by Chartism, or any conceivable zsm, rather 
than put up with this! There is already in England 
‘religion’ enough to get six hundred and fifty-eight Con- 
sulting Men brought together who do zo¢ begin work with 
a lie in their mouth. Our poor old Parliament, thousands 
of years old, is still good for something, for several things ; 
—though many are beginning to ask, with ominous 
anxiety, in these days: For what thing? But for whatever 
thing and things Parliament be good, indisputably it must 
start with other than a lie in its mouth! On the whole, a 
Parliament working with a lie in its mouth, will have to 
take itself away. To no Parliament or thing, that one has 
heard of, did this Universe ever long yield harbor on that 
footing. At all hours of the day and night, some Chartism 
is advancing, some armed Cromwell is advancing, to apprise 
such Parliament: ‘‘Ye are no Parliament. In the name of 
God,—go !”’ 

In sad truth, once more, how is our whole existence, in 
these present days, built on Cant, Speciosity, Falsehood, 
Dilettanteism; with this one serious Veracity in it: 
Mammonism! Dig down where you will, through the 
Parliament-floor or elsewhere, how infallibly do you, at 
spade’s depth below the surface, come upon this universal 
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a 


Liars-rock substratum! Much else is ornamental; true on 
barrel-heads, in pulpits, hustings, Parliamentary benches ; 
but this is forever true and truest: ‘‘Money does bring 
money’s worth; Put money in your purse.” Here, if 
nowhere else, is the human soul still in thorough earnest ; 
sincere with a prophet’s sincerity: and ‘the Hell of the 
English,’ as Sauerteig said, ‘is the infinite terror of Not 
getting on, especially of Not making money.’ With 
results ! 


To many persons the horoscope of Parliament is more 
interesting than to me: but surely all men with souls must 
admit that sending members to Parliament by bribery is an 
infamous solecism ; an act entirely immoral, which no man 
can have to do with, more or less, but he will soil his 
fingers more or less. No Carlton Clubs, Reform Clubs, nor 
any sort of clubs or creatures, or of accredited opinions or 
practices, can make a Lie Truth, can make Bribery a 
Propriety. The Parliament should really either punish and 
put away Bribery, or legalize it by some Office in Downing- 
street. AsI read the Apocalypses, a Parliament that can 
do neither of these things is not in a good way.—And yet, 
alas, what of Parliaments and their Elections? Parlia- 
mentary Elections are but the topmost ultimate outcome 
of an electioneering which goes on at all hours, in all places, 
in every meeting of two or more men. It is we that vote 
wrong, and teach the poor ragged Freemen of Boroughs 
to vote wrong. We pay respect to those worthy of no 
respect. 

Is not Pandarus Dogdraught a member of select clubs, 
and admitted into the drawingrooms of men? Visibly to all 
persons he is of the offal of Creation ; but he carries money 
in his purse, due lacker on his dog-visage, and it is believed 
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will not steal spoons. The human species does not with ~ 
one voice, like the Hebrew Psalmist, ‘shun to sit’ with 
Dogdraught, refuse totally to diné with Dogdraught; men | 
called of honor are willing enough to dine with him, his 
talk being lively, and his champagne excellent. We say to 
ourselves, ‘‘The man is in good society,’’—others have 
already voted for him; why should not I? We forget the 
indefeasible right of property that Satan has in Dog- 
draught,—we are not afraid to be near Dogdraught! It is 
we that vote wrong; blindly, nay with falsity prepense! 
It is we that no longer know the difference between 
Human Worth and Human Unworth; or feel that the one 
is admirable and alone admirable, the other detestable, 
damnable! How shall we find out a Hero and Vice-king 
Samson with a maximum of two shillings in his pocket? 
We have no chance to do such a thing. We have got out 
of the Ages of Heroism, deep into the Ages of Flunkey- 
ism—and must return or die. What a noble set of mortals 
are we, who, because there is no Saint Edmund threatening 
us at the rim of the horizon, are not afraid to be whatever, 
for the day and hour, is smoothest for us! 

And now, in good sooth, why should an indigent 
discerning Freeman give his vote without bribes? Let us 
rather honor the poor man that he does discern clearly 
wherein lies, for him, the true kernel of the matter. What 
is it‘ to the ragged grimy Freeman of a Ten-pound- 
Franchise Borough, whether Aristides Rigmarole Esq. of 
the Destructive, or the Hon. Alcides Dolittle of the Con- 
servative Party be sent to Parliament;—much more, 
whether the two-thousandth part of them be sent, for that 
is the amount of his faculty in it? Destructive or Conserva- 
tive, what will either of them destroy or conserve of vital 
moment to this Freeman? Has he found either of them 
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care, at bottom, a sixpence for him or his interests, or those 
of his class or of his cause, or of any class or cause that is 
of much value to God or to man? Rigmarole and Dolittle 
have alike cared for themselves hitherto: and for their own 
clique, and self-conceited crochets,—their greasy dishonest 
interests of pudding, or windy dishonest interests of praise ; 
and not very perceptibly for any other interest whatever. 
Neither Rigmarole nor Dolittle will accomplish any good 
or any evil for this grimy Freeman, like giving him a five- 
pound note, or refusing to give it him. It will be smoothest 
to vote according to value received. That is the veritable 
fact; and he indigent, like others that are not indigent, acts 
conformably thereto. 

Why, reader, truly, if they asked thee or me, Which 
way we meant to vote?—were it not our likeliest answer: 
Neither way! I, as a Ten-pound Franchiser, will receive 
no bribe: but also I will not vote for either of these men. 
Neither Rigmarole nor Dolittle shall, by furtherance of 
mine, go and make laws for this country. I will have no 
hand in such amission. How dare I! If other men cannot 
be got in England, a totally other sort of men, different as 
light is from dark, as star-fire is from street-mud, what is 
the use of votings, or of Parliaments in England? England 
ought to resign herself; there is no hope or possibility for 
England. If England cannot get her Knaves and Dastards, 
‘arrested,’ in some degree, but only get them ‘elected,’ 
what is to become of England? 


I conclude, with all confidence, that England will verily 
have to put an end to briberies on her Election Hustings 
and elsewhere, at what cost soever ;—and likewise that we, 
Electors and Eligibles, one and all of us, for our own 
behoof and hers, cannot too soon begin, at what cost soever, 
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to put an end to dribeabilities in ourselves. The death- 
leprosy, attacked in this manner, by purifying lotions from 
without and by rallying of the vital energies and purities 
from within, will probably abate somewhat! It has otherwise 
no chance to abate. 


CHARTER. HI. 


THE ONE INSTITUTION. 


HAT our Government can do in this grand Problem 
of the Working Classes of England? Yes, sup- 
posing the insane Corn-Laws totally abolished, all 

speech of them ended, and ‘from ten to twenty years of 
new possibility to live and find wages’ conceded us in conse- 
quence: What the English Government might be expected 
to accomplish or attempt toward rendering the existence 
of our Laboring Millions somewhat less anomalous, some- 
what less impossible, in the years that are to follow those 
‘ten or twenty,’ if either ‘ten’ or ‘twenty’ there be? 

It is the most momentous question. For all this of the 
Corn-Law Abrogation, and what can follow therefrom, is 
but as the shadow on King Hezekiah’s Dial: the shadow 
has gone back twenty years; but will again, in spite of 
Free-Trades and Abrogations, travel forward its old fated 
way. With our present system of individual Mammonism, 
and Government by Laissez-faire, this Nation cannot live. 
And if, in the priceless interim, some new life and healing 
be not found, there is no second respite to be counted on. 
The shadow on the Dial advances thenceforth without 
pausing. What Government can do? This that they call 
‘Organizing of Labor’ is, if well understood, the Problem 
of the whole Future, for all who will in future pretend to 
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govern men. But our first preliminary stage of it, How to 
deal with the Actual Laboring Millions of England? this is 
the imperatively pressing Problem of the Present, pressing 
with a truly fearful intensity and imminence in these very 
years and days. No Government can longer neglect it: 
once more, what can our Government do in it? 
“Governments are of very various degrees of activity : 
some, altogether Lazy Governments, in ‘free countries’ 
as they are called, seem in these times almost to profess to 
do, if not nothing, one knows not at first what. To debate 
in Parliament, and gain majorities; and ascertain who shall 
be, with a toil hardly second to Ixion’s, the Prime Speaker 
and Spoke-holder, and keep the Ixion’s-Wheel going, if 
not forward, yet round? Not altogether so :—much, to the 
experienced eye, is not what it seems! Chancery and 
certain other Law-Courts seem nothing; yet in fact they 
are, the worst of them, something: chimneys for the 
devilry and contention of men to escape by ;—a very con- 
siderable something! Parliament too has its tasks, if thou 
wilt look ; fit to wear out the lives of toughest men. The 
celebrated Kilkenny Cats, through their tumultuous con- 
gress, cleaving the ear of Night, could they be said to do 
nothing? Hadst thou been of them, thou hadst seen! The 
feline heart labored, as with steam up—to the bursting 
point ; and death-doing energy nerved every muscle: they 
had a work there; and did it! On the morrow, two tails 
were found left, and peaceable annihilation ; a neighborhood 
delivered from despair. 

Again, are not Spinning-Dervishes an eloquent emblem, 
significant of much? Hast thou noticed him, that solemn- 
visaged Turk, the eyes shut; dingy wool mantle circularly 
hiding his figure ;—bell-shaped; like a dingy bell set 
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spinning on the fongue of it? By centrifugal force the 
dingy wool mantle heaves itself; spreads more and more, 
like upturned cup widening into upturned saucer: thus 
spins he, to the praise of Allah and advantage of mankind, 
fast and faster, till collapse ensue, and sometimes death !— 

A Government such as ours, consisting of from seven 
to eight hundred Parliamentary Talkers, with their escort 
of Able Editors and Public Opinion; and for head, certain 
Lords and Servants of the Treasury, and Chief Secretaries 
and others, who find themselves at once Chiefs and No- 
Chiefs, and often commanded rather than commanding,— 
is doubtless a most complicate entity, and none of the 
alertest for getting on with business! Clearly enough, if the 
Chiefs be not self-motive and what we call men, but mere 
patient lay-figures without self-motive principle, the Govern- 
ment will not move anywhither ; it will tumble disastrously, 
and jumble, round its own axis, as for many years past we 
have seen it do.—And yet a self-motive man who is not a 
lay-figure, place him in the heart of what entity you may, 
will make it move more or less! The absurdest in Nature 
he will make a little /ess absurd, he. The unwieldiest he 
will make to move ;—that is the use of his existing there. 
He will at least have the manfulness to depart out of it, if 
not; to say: ‘‘I cannot move in thee, and be a man; like 
a wretched drift-log dressed in man’s clothes and minister’s 
clothes, doomed to a lot baser than belongs to man, I will 
not continue with thee, tumbling aimless on the Mother of 
Dead Dogs here :—Adieu !’’ 

For, on the whole, it is the lot of Chiefs everywhere, 
this same. No Chief in the most despotic country, but was 
a Servant withal; at once an absolute commanding General, 
and a poor Orderly-Sergeant, ordered by the very men in 
the ranks,—obliged to collect the vote of the ranks too, in 
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some articulate or inarticulate shape, and weigh well the 
same. The proper name of all Kings is minister, Servant. 
In no conceivable Government can a lay-figure get forward ! 
This Worker, surely he above all others has to ‘spread out 
his Gideon’s Fleece,’ and collect the monitions of Immen- 
sity ; the poor Localities, as we said, and Parishes of Palace- 
yard or elsewhere, having no due monition in them. A 
Prime Minister, even here in England, who shall dare 
believe the heavenly omens, and address himself like a man 
and hero to the great dumb-struggling heart of England; 
and speak out for it, and act out for it, the God’s-Justice it is 
writhing to get uttered and perishing for want of,—yes, he 
too, will see awaken round him, in passionate burning all- 
defiant loyalty, the heart of England, and such a ‘support’ 
as no Division-List or Parliamentary Majority was ever yet 
known to yield a man! Here as there, now as then, he 
who can and dare trust the heavenly Immensities, all earthly 
Localities are subject to him. We will pray for such a 
Man and First-Lord ;—yes, and far better, we will strive 
and incessantly make ready, each of us, to be worthy to 
serve and second such a First-Lord! We shall then be as 
good as sure of his arriving; sure of many things, let him 
arrive or not. 

Who can despair of Governments that passes a Soldiers’ 
Guardhouse, or meets a redcoated man on the streets! 
That a body of men could be got together to kill other 
men when you bade them: this, a priorz, does it not seem 
one of the impossiblest things? Yet look, behold it: in 
the stolidest of Donothing Governments, that impossibility 
isa thing done. See it there with buff-belts, red coats on 
its back; walking sentry at guard-houses, brushing white 
breeches in barracks; an indisputable palpable fact. Out 
of grey Antiquity, amid all finance-difficulties, scaccarium- 
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tallies, ship-moneys, coat-and-conduct moneys, and vicissi- 
tudes of Chance and Time, there, down to the present 
blessed hour, it is. © 

Often, in these painfully decadent and painfully nascent 
Times, with their distresses, inarticulate gaspings and 
‘impossibilities ;’ meeting a tall Lifeguardsman in his snow- 
white trousers, or seeing those two statuesque Lifeguards- 
men in their frowning bearskins, pipe-clayed buckskins, on 
their coal-black sleek fiery quadrupeds, riding sentry at the 
Horse-Guards,—it strikes one with a kind of mournful 
interest, how, in such universal down-rushing and wrecked 
impotence of almost all old institutions, this oldest Fighting 
Institution is still so young! Fresh-complexioned, firm- 
limbed, six feet by the standard, this fighting-man has 
verily been got up, and can fight. While so much has not 
yet got into being; while so much has gone gradually out 
of it, and become an empty Semblance of Clothes-suit ; 
and highest king’s-cloaks, mere chimeras parading under 
them so long, are getting unsightly to the earnest 
eye, unsightly, almost offensive, like a costlier kind of 
scarecrow’ s-blanket,—here still is a reality ! 

The man in horsehair wig advances, promising that he 
will get me ‘justice:’ he takes me into Chancery Law- 
Courts, into decades, half-centuries of hubbub, of distracted 
jargon; and does ge¢ me—disappointment, almost despera- 
tion; and one refuge: that of dismissing him and his 
‘justice’ altogether out of my head. For I have work to 
do; I cannot spend my decades in mere arguing with other 
men about the exact wages of my work: I will work cheer- 
fully with no wages, sooner than with a ten-years gangrene 
or Chancery Lawsuit in my heart! He of the horsehair 
wig is a sort of failure; no substance, but a fond imagination 
of the mind, He of the shovel-hat, again, who comes 
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forward professing that he will save my soul—O ye 
Eternities, of him in this place be absolute silence !—But he 
of the red coat, I say, is a success and no failure! He will 
veritably, if he get orders, draw out a long sword and kill 
me. No mistake there. He is a fact and not a shadow. 
Alive in this Year Forty-three, able and willing to do hzs 
work. In dim old centuries, with William Rufus, William 
of Ipres, or far earlier, he began; and has come down safe 
so far. Catapult has given place to cannon, pike has given 
place to musket, iron mail-shirt to coat of red cloth, salt- 
peter ropematch to percussion cap; equipments, circum- 
stances have all changed, and again changed: but the 
human battle-engine, in the inside of any or of each of 
these, ready still to do battle, stands there, six feet in 
standard size. There are Pay-Offices, Woolwich Arsenals, 
there is a Horse-Guards, War-Office, Captain-General : 
persuasive Sergeants, with tap of drum, recruit in market- 
towns and villages;—and, on the whole, I say, here is 
your actual drilled fighting man; here are your actual 
Ninety-thousand of such, ready to go into any quarter of 
the world and fight ! 

Strange, interesting, and yet most mournful to reflect 
on. Was this, then, of all the things mankind had some 
talent for, the one thing important to learn well, and bring 
to perfection; this of successfully killing one another? 
Truly you have learned it well, and carried the business to 
a high perfection. It is incalculable what, by arranging, 
commanding and regimenting, you can make of men. 
These thousand straight-standing firmset individuals, who 
shoulder arms, who march, wheel, advance, retreat; and 
are, for your behoof, a magazine charged with fiery death, 
in the most perfect condition of potential activity: few 
months ago, till the persuasive sergeant came, what were 
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they? Multiform ragged losels, runaway apprentices, 
starved weavers, thievish valets; an entirely broken 
population, fast tending toward the treadmill. But the 
persuasive sergeant came; by tap of drum enlisted, or 
formed lists of them, took heartily to drilling them ;—and 
he and you have made them this! Most potent, effectual 
for all work whatsoever, is wise planning, firm combining 
and commanding among men. Let no man despair of 
Governments who look on these two sentries at the Horse- 
Guards, and our United-Service Clubs! I could conceive 
an Emigration Service, a Teaching Service, considerable 
varieties of United and Separate Services, of the due 
thousands strong, all effective as this Fighting Service is; 
all doing ‘her work, like it;—which work, much more 
than fighting, is henceforth the necessity of these New Ages 
we are got into! Much lies among us, convulsively, nigh 
desperately struggling to be born. 

But mean Governments, as mean-limited individuals do, 
have stood by the physically indispensable; have realized 
that and nothing more. The Soldier is perhaps one of the 
most difficult things to realize ; but Governments, had they 
not realized him, could not have existed: accordingly he is 
here. O Heavens if we saw an army ninety-thousand 
strong, maintained and fully equipped, in continual real 
action and battle against Human Starvation, against Chaos, 
Necessity, Stupidity, and our real ‘natural enemies,’ what 
a business were it! Fighting and molesting not ‘the 
French,’ who, poor men, have a hard enough battle of 
their own in the like kind, and need no additional molesting 
from us; but fighting and incessantly spearing down and 
destroying Falsehood, Nescience, Delusion, Disorder, and 
the Devil and his Angels! Thou thyself, cultivated reader, 
hast done something in that alone true warfare ; but, alas, 
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under what circumstances was it? Thee no _ beneficent 
drill-sergeant, with any effectiveness, would rank in line 
beside thy fellows; train, like a true didactic artist, by the 
wit of all past experience, to do thy soldiering ; encourage 
thee when right, punish thee when wrong, and everywhere 
with wise word-of-command say, Forward on this hand, 
Forward on that! Ah, no: thou hadst to learn thy small- 
sword and platoon exercise where and how thou couldst ; 
to all mortals but thyself it was indifferent whether thou 
shouldst ever learn it. And the rations, and shilling a day, 
were they provided thee,—reduced as I have known brave 
Jean-Pauls, learning their exercise, to live on ‘water wzthout 
the bread?’ The rations; or any furtherance of promotion 
to corporalship, lance-corporalship, or due cat-o’-nine-tails, 
with the slightest reference to thy deserts were not pro- 
vided. Forethought, even as of a pipe-clayed drill-sergeant, 
did not preside over thee. To corporalship, lance-cor- 
poralship, thou didst attain; alas, also to the halberts and 
cat; but thy rewarder and punisher seemed blind as the 
Deluge; neither lance-corporalship, nor even drummer’s 
cat, because both appeared delirious, brought thee due 
profit. 

It was well, all this, we know ;—and yet it was not well! 
Forty soldiers, I am told, will disperse the largest Spital- 
fields mob: forty to ten-thousand, that is the proportion 
between drilled and undrilled. Much there is which cannot 
yet be organized in this world; but somewhat also which 
can, somewhat also which must. When one thinks, for 
example, what Books are become and becoming for us, 
what Operative Lancashires are become; what a Fourth 
Estate, and innumerable Virtualities not yet got to be 
Actualities are become and becoming,—one sees Organisms 
enough in the dim huge Future; and ‘United Services’ 
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quite other than the redcoat one; and much, even in these 
years, struggling to be born! 


Of Time-Bill, Factory-Bill and other such Bills the 
present Editor has no authority to speak. He knows not, 
it is for others than him to know, in what specific ways it 
may be feasible to interfere, with Legislation, between the 
Workers and the Master-Workers ;—knows only and sees, 
what all men are beginning to see, that Legislative inter- 
ference, and interferences not a few are indispensable ; that 
as a lawless anarchy of supply-and-demand, on market- 
wages alone, this province of things cannot longer be left. 
Nay interference has begun: there are already Factory 
Inspectors,—who seem to have no dack of work. Perhaps 
there might be Mine-Inspectors too :—might there not be 
Furrowfield Inspectors withal, and ascertain for us how on 
seven and sixpence a week a human family does live! 
Interference has begun; it must continue, must extensively 
enlarge itself, deepen and sharpen itself. Such things 
cannot longer be idly lapped in darkness, and suffered to 
go on unseen: the Heavens do see them; the curse, not 
the blessing of the Heavens is on an Earth that refuses to 
see them. 

Again, are not Sanitary Regulations possible for a 
Legislature? The old Romans had their Acdiles; who 
would, I think, in direct contravention to supply-and- 
demand, have rigorously seen rammed up into total aboli- 
tion many a foul cellar in our Southwarks, Saint-Gileses, 
and dark poison-lanes; saying sternly, ‘‘Shall a Roman 
man dwell there?’’ The Legislature, at whatever cost of 
consequences, would have had to answer, ‘‘ God forbid !’’— 
The Legislature, even as it now is, could order all dingy 
Manufacturing Towns to cease from their soot and dark- 
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ness; to let in the blessed sunlight, the blue of Heaven, 
and become clear and clean; to burn their coal-smoke, 
namely, and make flame of it. Baths, free air, a wholesome 
temperature, ceilings twenty feet high, might be ordained, 
by Act of Parliament, in all establishments licensed as Mills. 
There are such Mills already extant ;—honor to the builders 
of them! The Legislature can say to others: Go ye and 
do likewise ; better if you can. 

Every toiling Manchester, its smoke and soot all burnt, 
ought it not, among so many world-wide conquests, to 
have a hundred acres or so of free greenfield, with trees on 
it, conquered, for its little children to disport in; for its all 
conquering workers to take a breath of twilight air in? 
You would say so! A willing Legislature could say so 
with effect. A willing Legislature could say very many 
things! And to whatsoever ‘vested interest,’ or such like, 
stood up, gainsaying merely, ‘‘I shall lose profits,’’—the 
willing Legislature would answer, ‘‘ Yes, but my sons and 
daughters will gain health, and life, and a soul.’’—‘‘ What 
is to become of our Cotton-trade?’’ cried certain Spinners, 
when the Factory-Bill was proposed; ‘‘ What is to become 
of our invaluable Cotton-trade?’?’ The Humanity of 
England answered steadfastly : ‘‘ Delivcr me these rickety 
perishing souls of infants, and let your Cotton-trade take 
its chance. God himself commands the one thing; not 
God especially the other thing. We cannot have prosper- 
ous Cotton-trades at the expense of keeping the Devil a 
partner in them !’’— 

Bills enough, were the Corn-Law Abrogation Bill once 
passed, and a Legislature willing! Nay this one Bill, which 
lies yet unenacted, a right Education Bill, is not this of 
itself the sure parent of innumerable wise Bills,—wise 
regulations, practical methods and proposals, gradually 
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ripening toward the state of Bills? To irradiate with intel- 
ligence, that is to say, with order, arrangement and all 
blessedness, the Chaotic, Unintelligent: how, except by 
educating, caz you accomplish this? That thought, reflec- 
lion, articulate utterance and understanding be awakened 
in these individual million heads, which are the atoms of 
your Chaos: there is no other way of illuminating any 
Chaos! The sum-total of intelligence that is.found in it, 
determines the extent of order that is possible for your 
Chaos,—the feasibility and rationality of what your Chaos 
will dimly demand from you, and will gladly obey when 
proposed by you! It is an exact equation; the one 
accurately measures the other.—If the whole English 
People, during these ‘twenty years of respite,’ be not 
educated, with at least schoolmaster’s educating, a tremen- 
dous responsibility, before God and men, will rest some- 
where! How dare any man, especially a man calling 
himself minister of God, stand up in any Parliament or 
place, under any pretext or delusion, and for a day or an 
hour forbid God’s Light to come into the world, and bid 
the Devil’s Darkness continue in it one hour more! For 
all light and science, under all shapes, in all degrees of 
‘perfection, is of God; all darkness, nescience, is of the 
Enemy of God. ‘The schoolmaster’s creed is somewhat 
awry?’ Yes, I have found few creeds entirely correct ; 
few light-beams shining wz/e, pure of admixture: but of 
all creeds and religions now or ever before known, was 
not that of thoughtless thriftless Animalism, of Distilled Gin, 
and Stupor and Despair, unspeakably the least orthodox ? 
We will exchange zt even with Paganism, with Fetichism ; 
and, on the whole, must exchange it with something. 

An effective ‘Teaching Service’ I do consider that 
there must be; some Education Secretary, Captain-General 
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of Teachers, who will actually contrive to get us taught. 
Then again, why should there not be an ‘Emigration 
Service,’ and Secretary, with adjuncts, with funds, forces, 
idle Navy-ships, and ever-increasing apparatus; in fine an 
effective system of Emigration; so that, at length, before 
our twenty years of respite ended, every honest willing 
Workman who found England too strait, and the ‘ Organ- 
ization of Labor’ not yet sufficiently advanced, might find 
likewise a bridge built to carry him into new Western 
Lands, there to ‘organize’ with more elbow-room some 
labor for himself? There to be a real blessing, raising new 
corn for us, purchasing new webs and hatchets from us; 
leaving us at least in peace ;—instead of staying here to be 
a Physical-Force Chartist, unblessed and no blessing! Is 
it not scandalous to consider that a Prime Minister could 
raise within the year, as I have seen it done, a Hundred 
and Twenty Millions sterling to shoot the French; and we 
are stopped short for want of the hundredth part of that 
to keep the English living? The bodies of the English 
living ; and the souls of English living :—these two ‘Ser- 
vices,’ an Education Service and an Emigration Service, 
these with others will actually have to be organized! 

A free bridge for Emigrants: why, we should then be 
on a par with America itself, the most favored of all lands 
that have no government; and we should have, besides, so 
many traditions and mementos of priceless things which 
America has cast away. We could proceed deliberately 
to ‘organize Labor,’ not doomed to perish unless we 
effected it within year and day ;—every willing Worker 
that proved superfluous, finding a bridge ready for him. 
This verily will have to be done; the Time is big with this. 
Our little Isle is grown too narrow for us; but the world 
is wide enough yet for another Six Thousand Years. 
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England’s sure markets will be among new Colonies of 
Englishmen in all quarters of the Globe. All men trade 
with all men, when mutually convenient; and are even 
bound-to doit by the Maker of men. Our friends of China, 
who guiltily: refused to trade, in these circumstances,—had 
we not to argue with them, in cannon-shot at last, and 
convince them that they ought to trade! ‘ Hostile Tariffs’ 
will arise, to shut us out; and then again: will fall, to: let 
us in: but the Sons of England, speakers of the English 
language were it nothing more, will in all times have the 
ineradicable predisposition to-trade with England. Mycale 
was the Pan-lonian rendezvous of all the Tribes of Ion, 
for old: Greece: why: should not London long continue the 
All- Saxon-home; rendezvous of all the ‘ Children of the Harz- 
Rock;’ arriving, in select samples, from the Antipodes and 
elsewhere, by: steam and otherwise, to the ‘season’ here !— 
What‘a:Future; wide as the world, if we have the heart' and 
heroism for it, —which, by. Heaven’s blessing we shall: 


‘Keep not standing fixed and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam ; 
Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart-are still at home. 


‘In what land the sun does visit, 
Brisk are we, whate’er betide: 

To give space for wandering is it: 
That the world was made so-wide? * 


Fourteen hundred years ago, it was by a considerable 
‘Emigration Service,’ never doubt it, by much enlistment, 
discussion and apparatus, that we ourselves arrived in this 
remarkable Island,—and got into our present difficulties 
among others! 


*Goethe, Wilhelm Meister. 
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It is true the English Legislature, like the English 
People, is of slow temper; essentially conservative. In 
our wildest periods of reform, in the Long Parliament itself, 
you notice always the invincible instinct to hold fast by the 
Old; to admit the minimum of New; to expand, if it be 
possible, some old habit or method, already found fruitful, 
into new growth for the new need. It is an instinct worthy of 
all honor; akin to all strength and all wisdom. The Future 
hereby is not dissevered from the Past, but based contin- 
uously on it; grows with all the vitalities of the Past, and 
is rooted down deep into the beginnings of us. The 
English Legislature is entirely repugnant to believe in 
‘new epochs.’ The English Legislature does not occupy 
itself with epochs; has, indeed, other business to do than 
looking at the Time-Horologe and hearing it tick! Never- 
theless new epochs do actually come; and with them new 
imperious peremptory necessities ; so that even an English 
Legislature has to look up, and admit, though with reluc- 
tance, that the hour has struck. The hour having struck, 
let us not say ‘impossible ;’—it will have to be possible! 
‘Contrary to the habits of Parliament, the habits of Govern- 
ment?’ Yes: but did any Parliament or Government ever 
sit ina Year Forty-three before? One of the most original, 
unexampled years and epochs ; in several important respects, 
totally unlike any other! For Time, all-edacious and all- 
feracious, does run on: and the Seven Sleepers, awakening 
hungry after a hundred years, find that it is not their old 
nurses who can now give them suck ! 

For the rest, let not any Parliament, Aristocracy, Milloc- 
racy, or Member of the Governing Class, condemn with 
much triumph this small specimen of ‘remedial measures ;’ 
or ask again, with the least anger, of this Editor, What is 
to be done, How that alarming problem of the Working 
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Classes is to be managed? Editors are not here, foremost 
of all, to say How. A certain Editor thanks the gods that 
nobody pays him three hundred thousand pounds a year, 
two hundred thousand, twenty thousand, or any similar 
sum of cash for saying How:—that his wages are very 
different, his work somewhat fitter for him. An Editor’s 
stipulated work is to apprise ‘hee that it must be done. 
The ‘way to do it,’—is to try it, knowing that thou shalt 
die if it be not done. There is the bare back, there is the 
web of cloth; thou shalt cut mea coat to cover the bare 
back, thou whose trade it is. ‘Impossible?’ Hapless Frac- 
tion, dost thou discern Fate there, half unveiling herself in 
the gloom of the future, with her gibbet-cords, her steel- 
whips, and very authentic Tailor’s Hell; waiting to see 
whether it is ‘possible?’ Out with thy scissors, and cut 
that cloth or thy own windpipe! 


CHAPTER IV. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 


F I believed that Mammonism with its adjuncts was to 
| continue henceforth the one serious principle of our 

existence, I should reckon it idle to solicit remedial 
measures from any Government, the disease being insus- 
ceptible of remedy. Government can do ‘much, but it can 
in no wise do all. Government, as the most conspicuous 
object in Society, is called upon to give signal of what shall 
be done; and, in many ways, to preside over, further, and 
command the doing of it. But the Government cannot do, 
by all its signaling and commanding, what the Society is 
radically indisposed to do. In the long-run every Govern- 
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ment is the exact symbol of its People, with their wisdom 
and unwisdom ; we have to say, Like People like Govern- 
ment.—The main substance of this immense Problem of 
Organizing Labor, and first of all of Managing the Working 
Classes, will, it is very clear, have to be solved by those 
who stand practically in the middle of it; by those who 
themselves work and preside over work. Of all that can 
be enacted by any Parliament in regard to it, the germs 
must already lie potentially extant in those two Classes, 
who are to obey such enactment. A human Chaos zz. 
which there is no light, you vainly attempt to irradiate by 
light shed on it; order never can arise there. 

But it is my firm conviction that the ‘Hell of England’ 
will cease to be that of ‘not making money ;’ that we shall 
get-a nobler Hell and a nobler Heaven! I anticipate light 
in the Human Chaos, glimmering; shining more and more; 
under manifold true signals from without That light shall 
shine. Our deity no longer being Mammon,—O Heavens, 
each man will then say to himself: ‘“Why such deadly 
haste to make money? I shall not go to Hell, even if I do 
not make money! There: is: another Hell, I am told!” 
Competition, at railway-speed, in all branches of commerce 
and work: will then abate :—good felt-hats for the head, in 
every sense, instead of seven-feet lath-and-plaster hats on 
wheels, will then be discoverable! Bubble-periods, with 
their panics and commercial crises, will again become 
infrequent ; steady modest: industry will take the place: of 
gambling speculation. To be a noble Master, among noble 
Workers, will again be the first ambition with some few; 
to be a'rich Master only the second: How the Inventive: 
Genius of England, with the whir of its bobbins and: billy- 
rollers shoved somewhat into the back-grounds of the brain, 
will contrive and devise, not cheaper produce: exclusively, 
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but fairer distribution of the produce at its present cheap- 
ness! By degrees, we shall again have a Society with 
something of Heroism in it, something of Heaven's Blessing 
on it; we shall again have, as my German friend asserts, 
‘instead of Mammon-Feudalism with unsold cotton-shirts 
‘and Preservation of the Game, noble just Industrialism 
‘and Government by the Wisest !’ 

It is with the hope of awakening here and there a British 
man to know himself for a man and divine soul, that a few 
words of parting admonition, to all persons to whom the 
Heavenly Powers have lent power of any kind in this land, 
may now be addressed. And first to those same Master- 
Workers, Leaders of Industry ; who stand nearest, and in 
fact powerfulest, though not most prominent, being as yet 
in too many senses a Virtuality rather than an Actuality. 


The Leaders of Industry, if Industry is ever to be led, 
are virtually the Captains of the World; if there be no 
nobleness in them, there will never be an Aristocracy more. 
But let the Captains of Industry consider: once again, are 
they born of other clay than the old Captains of Slaughter ; 
doomed forever to be no Chivalry, but a mere gold-plated 
Doggery,—what the French well name Canazlle, ‘Doggery’ 
with more or less gold carrion at its disposal? Captains 
of Industry are the true Fighters, henceforth recognizable 
as the only true ones: Fighters against Chaos, Necessity 
and the Devils and Jotuns; and lead’on Mankind in that 
great, and alone true, and universal warfare ; the stars in 
their courses fighting for them, and all Heaven and all 
Earth saying audibly, Well-done! Let the Captains of 
Industry retire into their own hearts, and ask solemnly, 
If there is nothing but vulturous hunger for fine wines, 
valet reputation and gilt carriages, discoverable there? Of 
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hearts made by the Almighty God I will not believe such 
a thing. Deep-hidden under wretchedest godforgetting 
Cants, Epicurisms, Dead-Sea Apisms ; forgotten as under 
foulest fat Lethe mud and weeds, there is yet, in all hearts 
born into this God’s-World, a spark of the God-like slum- 
bering. Awake, O nightmare sleepers ; awake, arise, or be 
forever fallen! This is not playhouse poetry; it is sober 
fact. Our England, our world cannot live as it is. It will 
connect itself with a God again, or go down with nameless 
throes and fire-consummation to the Devils. Thou who 
feelest aught of such a God-like stirring in thee, any faintest 
intimation of it, as through heavy-laden dreams, follow 7¢, 
I conjure thee. Arise, save thyself, be one of those that 
save thy country. 

Bucaniers, Choctaw Indians, whose supreme aim in 
fighting is that they may get the scalps, the money, that 
they may amass scalps and money: out of such came no 
Chivalry, and never will! Out of such came only gore and 
wreck, infernal rage and misery; desperation quenched in 
annihilation. Behold it, I bid thee, behold there, and con- 
sider! What is it that thou have a hundred thousand- 
pound bills laid up in thy strong-rooms, a hundred scalps 
hung up in thy wigwam? I value not them or thee. Thy 
scalps and thy thousand-pound bills are as yet nothing, 
if no nobleness from within irradiate them ; if no Chivalry, 
in action, or in embryo ever struggling toward birth and 
action, be there. 

Love of men cannot be bought by cash-payment; and 
without love, men cannot endure to be together. You 
cannot lead a Fighting World without having it regimented, 
chivalried: the thing in a day becomes impossible ; all men 
in it, the highest at first, the very lowest at last, discern 
consciously, or by a noble instinct, this necessity. And 
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can you any more continue to lead a Working World 
unregimented, anarchic? I answer, and the Heavens and 
Earth are now answering, No! The thing becomes not ‘in 
a day’ impossible; but in some two generations it does. 
Yes, when fathers and mothers, in Stockport hunger-cellars, 
begin to eat their children, and Irish widows have to prove 
their relationship by dying of typhus-fever; and amid 
Governing ‘Corporations of the Best and Bravest,’ busy to 
preserve their game by ‘bushing,’ dark millions of God’s 
human creatures start up in mad Chartisms, impracticable 
Sacred-Months, and Manchester Insurrections; and there 
is a virtual Industrial Aristocracy as yet only half-alive, 
spell-bound amid money-bags and ledgers; and an actual 
Idle Aristocracy seemingly near dead in somnolent delu- 
sions, in trespasses and double-barrels; ‘sliding,’ as on 
inclined planes, which every new year they soap with new 
Hansard’s-jargon under God’s sky, and so are ‘sliding’ 
ever faster, toward a ‘scale’ and balance-scale whereon is 
written Zhou art found Wanting :—in such days, after a 
generation or two, I say, it does become, even to the low 
and simple, very palpably impossible! No Working World, 
any more than a Fighting World, can be led on without a 
noble Chivalry of Work, and laws and fixed rules which 
follow out of that,—far nobler than any Chivalry of Fighting 
was. As an anarchic multitude on mere Supply-and- 
demand, it is becoming inevitable that we dwindle in horrid 
_ suicidal convulsion, and self-abrasion, frightful to the imag- 
ination, into Choctaw Workers. With wigwams and scalps, — 
with palaces and thousand-pound bills; with savagery, 
depopulation, chaotic desolation! Good Heavens, will not 
one French Revolution and Reign of Terror suffice us, but 
must there be two? There will be two if needed; there 
will be twenty if needed; there will be precisely as many 
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as are needed. The‘Laws of Nature will have themselves 
fulfilled. That is a thing certain to me. 

Your gallant battle-hosts, and work-hosts, as the others 
did, will need to be made loyally yours; they must and 
will be regulated, methodically secured in their just share 
-of conquest under you ;—joined with you in ‘veritable 
brotherhood, sonhood, by quite other and deeper ties than 
‘those of temporary day’s wages! How would mere red- 
-coated regiments, to say nothing of chivalries, fight for you, 
if you:could discharge them on the evening of the battle, 
on payment of the stipulated shillings,—and they discharge 
you on the morning of it! Chelsea Hospitals, pensions, 
promotions, rigorous lasting covenant on the one side and 
on the other, are indispensable even for a hired fighter. 
The Feudal Baron, much more,—how could he subsist with 
mere temporary mercenaries round him, at sixpence a day ; 
ready to go over to the other side, if sevenpence were 
offered? He could not have subsisted;—and his noble 
instinct saved him from the necessity of even trying! The 
Feudal Baron’had a Man’s Soul in him! to which anarchy, 
mutiny, and the other fruits of temporarary mercenaries, 
were intolerable: he had never been a ‘Baron otherwise, 
had but continued a Choctaw and Bucanier. He felt it 
precious, and at last it became habitual, and his fruitful 
enlarged ‘existence included it as a necessity, to have men 
round him who in heart loved him; whose life he watched 
over with rigor yet with love; who were prepared to give 
their life for him, if need came. It was beautiful; it was 
human! Man lives not otherwise, nor can live contented, 
anywhere or anywhen. ‘Isolation is the sum-total of 
wretchedness'to man. To be cut off, to be left solitary : 
to have a world alien, not your world; all a hostile camp 
for you; not a home at all, of hearts and faces who are 
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yours, whose youare! It is the frightfulest enchantment ; 
too truly a work of the Evil One. To have neither superior, 
nor inferior, nor equal, united manlike to you. Without 
father, without child, without brother. Man ‘knows no 
sadder destiny. ‘ How is each of us,’ exclaims Jean Paul, 
‘so lonely, in the wide bosom of the All!’ Encased each 
as in his transparent ‘ice- palace ;’ our brother visible in 
his, making signals and gesticulations to us ;—visible, but 
forever unattainable: on his bosom we shall never rest, nor 
he on ours. It was not a God that did this; no! 

Awake, ye noble Workers, warriors in the one true 
war: all this must be remedied. It is you who are already 
half-alive, whom I will welcome into life; whom I will 
conjure in God’s name to shake off your enchanted sleep, 
and live wholly! Cease to count scalps, gold-purses ; not 
in these lies your or our salvation. Even these, if you 
count only these, will not long be left. Let bucaniering be 
put far from you; alter, speedily abrogate all laws of the 
bucaniers, if you would gain any victory that shall endure. 
Let God’s justice, let pity, nobleness and manly valor, with 
more gold purses or with fewer, testify themselves in this 
your brief Life-transit to all the Eternities, the Gods and 
Silences. It.is to youl call; for ye are not dead, ye are 
already half-alive: there is in you a sleepless dauntless 
energy, the prime matter of all nobleness in man. Honor 
to you in your kind. It is to you I call: ye know at least 
this, That the mandate of God to His creature man is: 
Work! The future Epic of the World rests not -with those 
that are near dead, but with those that are alive, and those 
that are coming into life. 

Look around you. Your world-hosts are all in mutiny, 
in confusion, destitution; on the eve of fiery wreck and 
madness! They will not march farther for you, on the 
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sixpence a day and supply-and-demand principle: they 
will not; nor ought they, nor can they. Ye shall reduce 
them to order, begin reducing them. To order, to just 
subordination ; noble loyalty in return for noble guidance. 
Their souls are driven nigh mad; let yours be sane and 
ever saner. Not as a bewildered bewildering mob; but as 
a firm regimented mass, with real captains over them, will 
these men march any more. All human interests, combined 
human endeavors, and social growths in this world, have, 
at a certain stage of their development required organizing : 
and Work, the grandest of human interests, does now 
require it. 

God knows, the task will be hard: but no noble task 
was ever easy. This task will wear away your lives, and 
the lives of your sons and grandsons: but for what purpose, 
if not for tasks like this, were lives given to men? Ye shall 
cease to count your thousand-pound scalps, the noble of 
you shall cease! Nay the very scalps, as I say, will not 
long be left if you count only these. Ye shall cease wholly 
to be barbarous vulturous Choctaws, and become noble 
European Nineteenth-Century Men. Ye shall know that 
Mammon, in never such gigs and flunkey ‘ respectabilities,’ 
is not the alone God; that of himself he is but a Devil, and 
even a Brute-god. 

Difficult? Yes, it will be difficult. The short-fiber 
Cotton; that too was difficult. The waste cotton-shrub, 
long useless, disobedient, as the thistle by the wayside,— 
have ye not conquered it; made it into beautiful bandana 
webs ; white woven shirts for men; bright-tinted air-gar- 
ments wherein flit goddesses? Ye have shivered mountains 
asunder, made the hard iron pliant to you as soft putty : 
the Forest-giants, Marsh-jotuns, bear sheaves of golden 
grain; A®gir the Sea-demon himself stretches his back for 
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a sleek highway to you, and on Firehorses and Windhorses 
ye career. Ye are most strong. Thor red-bearded, with 
his blue sun-eyes, with his cheery heart and strong thunder- 
hammer, he and you have prevailed. Ye are most strong, 
ye Sons of the icy North, of the far East,—far marching 
from your rugged Eastern Wildernesses, hitherward from 
the gray dawn of Time! Ye are Sons of the /otun-land; 
the land of Difficulties Conquered. Difficult? You must 
try this thing. Once try it with the understanding that it 
will and shall have to be done. Try it as ye try the paltrier 
thing, making of money! I will bet on you once more, 
against all Jotuns, Tailor-gods, Double-barreled Law-wards, 
and Denizens of Chaos whatsoever ! 


CHAPTER V. 


PERMANENCE. 


threshold, of a ‘Chivalry of Labor,’ and an immeasur- 

able Future which it is to fill with fruitfulness and 
verdant shade; where so much has not yet come even to 
the rudimental state, and all speech of positive enactments 
were hazardous in those who know this business only by 
the eye,—let us here hint at simply one widest universal 
principle, as the basis from which all organization hitherto 
has grown up among men, and all henceforth will have to 
grow: The principle of Permanent Contract instead of 
Temporary. 


Sa on the threshold, nay as yet outside the 


Permanent not Temporary :—you do not hire the mere 
red-coated fighter by the day, but by the score of years! 
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Permanence, persistence is the first condition of all fruitful- 
ness in the ways of men. The ‘tendency to persevere,’ to 
persist in spite of hindrances, discouragements and ‘impos- 
sibilities :’ it is this that in all things distinguishes the strong 
soul from the weak ; the civilized burgher from the nomadic 
savage,—the Species Man from the Genus Ape! The 
Nomad has his very house set on wheels; the Nomad, and 
in a still higher degree the Ape, are all for ‘liberty ;’ the 
privilege to flit continually is indispensable for them. Alas, 
in how many ways does our humor, in this swift-rolling 
self-abrading Time, show itself nomadic, apelike ; mournful 
enough ‘to him that looks on it with eyes! This humor 
will have to abate; it is the first element of all fertility in 
human things, that such ‘liberty’ of apes and nomads do 
by freewill or constraint abridge itself, give place to a 
better. The civilized man lives not in wheeled houses. 
He builds stone castles, plants lands, makes lifelong 
marriage-contracts; has long-dated hundred-fold posses- 
sions, not to be valued in the money-market ; has pedigrees, 
libraries, law-codes; has memories and hopes, even for 
this Earth, that reach over thousands of years. Life-long 
marriage-contracts: how much preferable were year-long 
or month-long—to the nomad or ape! 

Month-long contracts please me little, in any province 
where there can by possibility be found virtue enough for 
more. Month-long contracts do not answer well even 
with your house-servants; the liberty on both sides to 
change every month is growing very apelike, nomadic ;— 
and I hear philosophers predict that it will alter, or that 
strange results will follow: that wise men, pestered with 
nomads, with unattached ever-shifting spies and enemies 
rather than friends and servants, will gradually, weighing 
substance against semblance, with indignation, dismiss 
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such, down, almost to the very shoe-black, and. say, 
‘‘Begone; I will serve myself rather, and have peace!’’ 
Gurth. was hired for life to Cedric, and Cedric to Gurth. 
O Anti-Slavery Convention, loud-sounding long-eared 
Exeter-Hall—But in thee too isa kind of instinct toward 
justice, and I will complain of nothing. Only, black 
Quashee over the seas being once sufficiently attended to, 
wilt thou not perhaps open thy dull sodden eyes. to. the 
‘sixty-thousand valets in. London. itself who are yearly 
‘dismissed to the streets, to be what. they can, when the 
‘season ends.;’—or to the hungerstricken, pallid, yelow- 
colored ‘Free Laborers’ in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and all other shires! These Yellow-colored, 
for the present, absorb all my sympathies: if I, had a 
Twenty Millions, with Model-Farms and Niger Expeditions, 
it is to. these that I would give it! Quashee has already 
victuals, clothing ; Quashee is not dying of such despair as 
the yellow-colored pale man’s. Quashee, it must be owned, 
is. hitherto. a kind. of. blockhead. The Hayti Duke of 
Marmalade, educated now for almost half a century, seems 
to have next, to no sense in him. Why, in one of those 
Lancashire Weavers, dying of hunger, there is more thought 
and heart, a greater arithmetical amount of misery and: 
desperation, than in whole gangs of Quashees. It must be 
owned, thy eyes are of the sodden sort; and with thy 
emancipations, and. thy twenty-millionings and long-eared 
clamorings; thou, like Robespierre, and his pasteboard 
Etre Supréme, threatenest to become a bore to us: Avec 
ton Etre Supréme tu commences m’ embéter !— 

In.a Printed Sheet of the assiduous, much-abused, and 
truly useful Mr. Chadwick’s, containing queries and responses 
from far and near, as to this great question, ‘What is the 
effect of Education on workingmen, in respect of their 
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value as mere workers?’ the present Editor, reading with 
satisfaction a decisive unanimous verdict as to Education, 
reads with inexpressible interest this special remark, put in 
by way of marginal incidental note, from a practical 
manufacturing Quaker, whom, as he is anonymous, we 
will call Friend Prudence. Prudence keeps a thousand 
workmen ; has striven in all ways to attach them to him ; 
has provided conversational soirées; play-grounds, bands 
of music for the young ones; went even ‘the length of 
buying them a drum;’ all which has turned out to be an 
excellent investment. For a certain person, marked here 
by a black stroke, whom we shall name Blank, living over 
the way,—he also keeps somewhere about a thousand men ; 
but has done none of these things for them, nor any other 
thing, except due payment of the wages by supply-and- 
demand. Blank’s workers are perpetually getting into 
mutiny, into broils and coils : every six months, we suppose, 
Blank has a strike; every one month, every day and every 
hour, they are fretting and obstructing the short-sighted 
Blank ; pilfering from him, wasting and idling for him, 
omitting and committing for him. ‘‘I would not,’’ says 
Friend Prudence, ‘‘exchange my workers for his wzth seven 
thousand pounds to boot.’’* 

Right, O honorable Prudence; thou art wholly in the 
right: Seven thousand pounds even as a matter of profit 
for this world, nay for the mere cash-market of this world ! 
And as a matter of profit not for this world only, but for 
the other world and all worlds, it outweighs the Bank of 
England!—Can the sagacious reader descry here, as it 
were the outmost inconsiderable rockledge of a universal 
rock-foundation, deep once more as the Center of the 
World, emerging so, in the experience of this good 


* Report on the Training of Pauper Children (1841), p. 18, 
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Quaker, through the Stygian mud-vortexes and general 
Mother of Dead Dogs, whereon, for the present, all swags 
and insecurely hovers, as if ready to be swallowed? 


Some Permanence of Contract is already almost possi- 
ble; the principle of Permanence, year by year, better seen 
into and elaborated, may enlarge itself, expand gradually 
on every side into a system. This once secured, the basis 
of all good results were laid. Once permanent, you do 
not quarrel with the first difficulty on your path, and quit 
it in weak disgust; you reflect that it cannot be quitted, 
that it must be conquered, a wise arrangement fallen on 
with regard to it. Ye foolish Wedded Two, who have 
quarreled, between whom the Evil Spirit has stirred up 
transient strife and bitterness, so that ‘incompatibility’ 
seems almost nigh, ye are nevertheless the Two who, by 
long habit, were it by nothing more, do best of all others 
suit each other: it is expedient for your own two foolish 
selves, to say nothing of the infants, pedigrees and public 
in general, that ye agree again; that ye put away the Evil 
Spirit, and wisely on both hands struggle for the guidance 
of a Good Spirit ! 

The very horse that is permanent, how much kindlier 
do his rider and he work, than the temporary one, hired 
on any hack principle yet known! I am for permanence 
in all things, at the earliest possible moment, and to the 
latest possible. Blessed is he that continueth where he is. 
Here let us rest, and lay out seedfields; here let us learn 
to dwell. Here, even here, the orchards that we plant will 
yield us fruit; the acorns will be wood and _ pleasant 
umbrage, if we wait. How much grows everywhere, if we 
do but wait! Through the swamps we will shape cause- 
ways, force purifying drains; we will learn to thread the 
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rocky inaccessibilities ; and beaten tracks, worn smooth by 
mere traveling of human feet, will form themselves. Nota 
difficulty but can-transfigure itself into a triumph ; not even 
a deformity but, if our own soul have imprinted worth on 
it, will grow dear to us. The sunny plains and deep indigo 
transparent skies of Italy are all indifferent to the great 
sick heart of a Sir Walter Scott: on the back of the 
Apennines, in mild spring weather, the sight of bleak Scotch 
firs, and snow-spotted heath and desolation, brings tears 
into his eyes.* 

O unwise mortals, that forever change and shift, and 
say, Yonder, not Here! Wealth richer than both the 
Indies lies everywhere for man, if he will endure. Not his 
oaks only and his fruit-trees, his very heart roots itself 
wherever he will abide ;—roots itself, draws nourishment 
from the deep fountains of Universal Being !—Vagrant 
Sam-Slicks, who rove over the Earth doing ‘strokes. of 
trade,’ what wealth have they? Horseloads, shiploads of 
white or yellow metal: in very sooth, what ave these?’ 
Slick rests nowhere, he is homeless. He can build stone 
or marble houses; but to continue in them is denied him. 
The wealth of a man is the number of things which he 
loves and blesses, which he is loved and blessed by! The 
herdsman in his poor clay shealing, where his very cow and 
dog are friends to him, and not a cataract but carries 
memories for him, and not a mountain-top but nods old 
recognition: his life, all encircled as in blessed mother’s- 
arms, is it poorer than: Slick’s with the ass-loads of yellow 
metal on his back? Unhappy Slick! Alas, there has so 
much grown nomadic, apelike, with us: so much will have, 
with whatever pain, repugnance and ‘impossibility,’ to 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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alter itself, to fix itself again,—in some wise way, in any 
not delirious way ! 


A question arises here: Whether, in some ulterior, 
perhaps some not far-distant stage of this ‘Chivalry of 
Labor,’ your Master-Worker may not find it possible, and 
needful, to grant his Workers permanent zzferest in his 
enterprise and theirs? So that it become, in practical 
result, what in essential fact and justice it ever is, a joint 
enterprise; all men, from the Chief Master down to the 
lowest Overseer and Operative, economically as well as 
loyally concerned for it ?—Which question I do not answer. 
The answer, near or else far, is perhaps, Yes ;—and yet one 
knows the difficulties. Despotism is essential in most 
enterprises ; I am told, they do not tolerate ‘freedom of 
debate’ on board a Seventy-four! Republican senate and 
plebiscita would not answer well in Cotton-Mills. And yet 
observe there too: Freedom, not nomad’s or ape’s Free- 
dom, but man’s Freedom; this is indispensable. We 
must have it, and will have it! To reconcile Despotism 
with Freedom :—well, is that such a mystery? Do you not 
already know the way? It is to make your Despotism 
just. Rigorous as Destiny ; but just too, as Destiny and 
its Laws. The Laws of God: all men obey these, and 
have no ‘Freedom’ at all but in obeying them. The way 
is already known, part of the way;—and courage and 
some qualities are needed for walking on it! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE LANDED. 


MAN with fifty, with five hundred, with a thousand 

pounds a day, given him freely, without condition at 

all,—on condition, as it now runs, that he will sit 
with his hands in his pockets and do no mischief, pass no 
Corn-Laws or the like,—he too, you would say, is or 
might be a rather strong Worker! He is a Worker with 
such tools as no man in this world ever before had. But in 
practice, very astonishing, very ominous to look at, he 
proves not a strong Worker ;—you are too happy if he 
will prove but a No-worker, do nothing, and not be a 
Wrong-worker. 

You ask him, at the year’s end: ‘‘ Where is your three- 
hundred thousand pounds; what have you realized to us 
with that?’’ He answers, in indignant surprise: ‘‘Done 
with it? Who are you that ask? I have eaten it; I and 
my flunkeys, and parasites, and slaves two-footed and four- 
footed, in an ornamental manner; and I am here alive by 
it; Z am realized by it to you!’’—It is, as we have often 
said, such an answer as was never before given under this 
Sun. An answer that fills me with boding apprehension, 
with foreshadows of despair. O stolid Use-and-wont of 
an atheistic Half-century, O Ignavia, Tailor-godhood, soul- 
killing Cant, to what passes art thou bringing us !—Out of 
the loud-piping whirlwind, audibly to him that has ears, the 
Highest God is again announcing in these days: ‘‘Idleness 
shall not be.’’ God has said it, man cannot gainsay. 

Ah, how happy were it, if he this Aristocrat Worker 
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would, in like manner, see Azs work and do it! It is 
frightful seeking another to do it for him. Guillotines, 
Meudon Tanneries, and half-a-million men shot dead, have 
already been expended in that business ; and it is yet far 
from done. This man too is something ; nay he is a great 
thing. Look on him there: a man of manful aspect ; 
something of the ‘cheerfulness of pride’ still lingering in 
him. A free air of graceful stoicism, of easy silent dignity 
sits well on him ; in his heart, could we reach it, lie elements 
of generosity, self-sacrificing justice, true human valor. 
Why should he, with such appliances, stand an incumbrance 
in the Present; perish disastrously out of the Future ! 
From no section of the Future would we lose these noble 
courtesies, impalpable yet all-controlling ; these dignified 
reticences, these kingly simplicities ;—lose aught of what 
the fruitful Past still gives us token of, memento of, in this 
man. Can we not save him:—can he not help us to save 
him! A brave man he too; had not undivine Ignavia, 
Hearsay, Speech without meaning,—had not Cant, thous- 
and-fold Cant within him and around him, enveloping him 
like choke-damp, like thick Egyptian darkness, thrown his 
soul into asphyxia, as it were extinguished his soul; so 
that he sees not, hears not, and Moses and all the Prophets 
address him in vain. 

Will he awaken, be alive again, and have a soul; or is 
this death-fit very death? It is a question of questions, for 
himself and for us all! Alas, is there no noble work for 
this man too? Has he not thick-headed ignorant boors ; 
lazy, enslaved farmers; weedy lands? Lands! Has he not 
weary heavy-laden plowers of land; immortal souls of 
men, plowing, ditching, day-drudging; bare of back, 
empty of stomach, nigh desperate of heart; and none 
peaceably to help them but he, under Heaven? Does he 
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find, with his three hundred thousand pounds, no noble 
thing trodden down in the thoroughfares which it were 
godlike to help up? Can he do nothing for his Burns but 
make a Gauger of him; lionize him, bedinner him, for a 
foolish while ; then whistle him down the wind, to despera- 
tion and bitter death?—His work too is difficult, in these 
modern, far-dislocated ages. But it may be done; it may 
be tried ;—it must be done. 

A modern Duke of Weimar, not a god he either, but a 
human duke, levied, as I reckon, in rents and taxes and all 
incomings whatsoever, less than several of our English 
Dukes do in rent alone. The Duke of Weimar, with these 
incomings, had to govern, judge, defend, every way 
administer 4zs Dukedom. He does all this as few others 
did: and he improves lands. besides all this, makes river- 
embankments, maintains not soldiers only, but Universities 
and Institutions :—and in his Court were these four men: 
Wieland, Herder, Schiller, Goethe. Not as parasites, 
which was impossible; not as table-wits and poetic 
Katerfeltoes ; but as noble Spiritual Men working under a 
noble Practical Man. Shielded by him from many miseries ; 
perhaps from many shortcomings, destructive aberrations. 
Heaven had sent, once more, heavenly Light into the 
world; and this man’s honor was that he gave it welcome. 
A new noble kind of Clergy, under an old but still noble 
kind of King! I reckon that this one Duke of Weimar did 
more for the Culture of his Nation than all the English 
Dukes and Duces now extant, or that were extant since 
Henry the Eighth gave them the Church Lands to eat, 
have done for theirs!—I am ashamed, I am alarmed for 
my English Dukes: what word have I to say? 

/f our Actual Aristocracy, appointed ‘ Best-and-Bravest,’ 
will be wise, how inexpressibly happy for us! If not,— the 
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voice of God from the whirlwind is very audible to me. 
Nay, I will thank the Great God, that He has said, in what- 
ever fearful ways, and just wrath against us, ‘‘Idleness shall 
be no more !”’ Idleness? The awakened soul of man, all 
but the asphyxied soul of man, turns from it as from worse 
than death. It is the life-in-death of Poet Coleridge. That 
fable of the Dead-Sea Apes ceases to be a fable. The poor 
Worker starved to death is not the saddest of sights. He 
lies there, dead on his shield; fallen down into the bosom - 
of his old Mother; with haggard pale face, sorrow-worn, 
but stilled now into divine peace, silently appeals to the 
Eternal God and all the Universe—the most silent, the most 
eloquent of men. 

Exceptions,—ah yes, thank Heaven, we know there are 
exceptions. Our case were too hard, were there not 
exceptions, and partial exceptions not a few, whom we 
know, and whom we do not know. Honor to the name of 
Ashley,—honor to this and the other valiant Abdiel, found 
faithful still; who would fain by work and by word 
admonish their Order not to rush upon destruction! These 
are they who will, if not save their Order, postpone the 
wreck of it;—by whom, under blessing of the Upper 
Powers, ‘a quiet euthanasia spread over generations, 
{instead of a swift torture-death concentered into years,’ 
may be brought about for many things. All honor and 
success to these. The noble man can still strive nobly to 
save and serve his Order ;—at lowest, he can remember the 
precept of the Prophet: ‘‘Come out of her, my people; 
come out of her !”’ 


To sit idle aloft, like living statues, like absurd Epicurus’ - 
gods, in pampered isolation, in exclusion from the glorious 
fateful battlefield of this God’s-World: it is a poor life for 
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a man, when all Upholsterers and French Cooks have done 
their utmost for it!—Nay, what a shallow delusion is this 
we have all got into, That any man should or can keep 
himself apart from men, have ‘no business’ with them, 
except a cash-account ‘business!’ It is the silliest tale a 
distressed generation of men ever took to telling one another. 
Men cannot live isolated: we ave all bound together, for 
mutual good or else for mutual misery, as living nerves in 
the same body. No highest man can disunite himself from 
any lowest. Consider it. Your poor ‘ Werther blowing out 
his distracted existence because Charlotte will not have the 
keeping thereof:’ this is no peculiar phasis; it is simply 
the highest expression of a phasis traceable wherever one 
human creature meets another! Let the meanest crook- 
backed Thersites teach the supremest Agamemnon that 
he actually does not reverence him, the supremest Aga- 
memnon’s eyes flash fire responsive ; a real pain, and partial 
insanity has seized Agamemnon. Strange enough: a 
many-counseled Ulysses is set in motion by a scoundrel- 
blockhead ; plays tunes, like a barrel-organ, at the scoun- 
- drel blockhead’s touch,—has to snatch, namely, his scepter 
cudgel, and weal the crooked back with bumps and thumps! 
Let a chief of men reflect well on it. Not in having ‘no 
business’ with men, but in having no unjust business with 
them, and in having all manner of true and just business, 
can either his or their blessedness be found possible, and 
this waste world become, for both parties, a home and 
peopled garden. 

Men do reverence men. Men do worship in that ‘one, 
temple of the world,’ as Novalis calls it, the Presence of a 
Man! Hero-worship, true and blessed, or else mistaken, 
false and accursed, goes on everywhere and everywhen. 
In this world there is one godlike thing, the essence of all 
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that was or ever will be of godlike in this world: the vener- 
ation done to Human Worth by the hearts of men. Hero- 
worship, in the souls of the heroic, of the clear and wise,— 
it is the perpetual presence of Heaven in our poor Earth: 
when it is not there, Heaven is veiled from us; and all is 
under Heaven’s ban and interdict, and there is no worship, 
or worthship, or worth or blessedness in the Earth any 
more !|— 


Independence, ‘lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye,’— 
alas, yes, he is one we have got acquainted with in these 
late times: a very indispensable one, for spurning off with 
due energy innumerable sham-superiors, Tailor-made: 
honor to him, entire success to him! Entire success is 
sure to him. But he must not stop there, at that small 
success, with his eagle-eye. He has now a second far 
greater success to gain: to seek out his real superiors, 
whom not the Tailor but the Almighty God has made 
superior to him, and see a little what he will do with these ! 
Rebel against these also? Pass by with minatory eagle- 
glance, with calm-sniffing mockery, or even without any 
mockery or sniff, when these present themselves? The 
lion-hearted will never dream of such a thing. Forever 
far be it from him! His minatory eagle-glance will veil 
itself in softness of the dove: his lion-heart will become a 
lamb’s; all its just indignation changed into just reverence, 
dissolved in blessed floods of noble humble love, how much 
heavenlier than any pride, nay, if you will, how much 
prouder! I know him, this lion-hearted, eagle-eyed one ; 
have met him, rushing on, ‘with bosom bare,’ in a very 
distracted disheveled manner, the times being hard ;—and 
can say, and guarantee on my life, That in him is no rebel- 
lion; that in him is the reverse of rebellion, the needful 
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preparation for obedience. For if you do mean to obey 
God-made superiors, your first step is to sweep out the 
Tailor-made ones; order them, under penalties, to vanish, 
to make ready for vanishing ! 

Nay, what is best of all, he cannot rebel, if he would. 
Superiors whom God has made for us we cannot order to 
withdraw! Not in the least. No Grand-Turk himself, 
thickest-quilted tailor-made Brother of the Sun and Moon 
can do it: but an Arab Man, in cloak of his own clouting ; 
with black beaming eyes, with flaming sovereign-heart 
direct from the center of the Universe ; and also, I am told, 
with terrible ‘horse-shoe vein’ of swelling wrath in his 
brow, and lightning (if you will not have it as light) tingling 
through every vein of him,—he rises; says authoritatively : 
‘Thickest-quilted Grand-Turk, tailor-made Brother of the 
Sun and Moon, No :—/ withdraw not; thou shalt obey me 
or withdraw !’’ And so accordingly it is: thickest-quilted 
Grand-Turks and all their progeny, to this hour, obey that 
man in the remarkablest manner ; preferring zof¢ to withdraw. 

O brother, it is an endless consolation to me, in this 
disorganic, as yet so quack-ridden, what you may well call 
hag-ridden and hell-ridden world, to find that disobedience 
to the Heavens, when they send any messenger whatever, 
is and remains impossible. It cannot be done; no Turk 
grand or small can do it. ‘Show the dullest clod-pole,’ 
says my invaluable German friend, ‘show the haughtiest 
‘featherhead, that a soul higher than himself is here; were 
‘his knees stiffened into brass, he must down and worship.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GIFTED. 


ES, in what tumultuous huge anarchy soever a Noble 
"ae Principle may dwell and strive, such tumult is 

in the way of being calmed into a fruitful sovereignty. 
It is inevitable. No Chaos can continue chaotic with a soul 
in it. Besouled with earnest human Nobleness, did not 
slaughter, violence and fire-eyed fury, grow into a Chivalry ; 
into a blessed Loyalty of Governor and Governed? And 
in Work, which is of itself noble, and the only true fighting, 
there shall be no such possibility? Believe it not; it is 
incredible ; the whole Universe contradicts it. Here too the 
Choctaw Principle will be subordinated ; the Man Principle 
will, by degrees, become superior, become supreme. 

I know Mammon, too; Banks-of-England, Credit- 
Systems, world-wide possibilities of work and traffic; and 
applaud and admire them. Mammon is like Fire; the 
usefulest of all servants, if the frightfulest of all masters! 
The Cliffords, Fitzadelms and Chivalry Fighters ‘wished 
to gain victory,’ never doubt it: but victory, unless gained 
in a certain spirit, was no victory; defeat, sustained in a 
certain spirit, was itself victory. I say again and again, 
had they counted the scalps alone, they had continued 
Choctaws, and no Chivalry or lasting victory had been. 
And in Industrial Fighters and Captains is there no noble- 
ness discoverable? To them, alone of men, there shall 
forever be no blessedness but in swollen coffers? To see 
beauty, order, gratitude, loyal human hearts around them, 
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shall be of no moment; to see fuliginous deformity, mutiny, 
hatred and despair, with the addition of half a million 
guineas, shall be better? Heaven’s blessedness not there ; 
Hell’s cursedness, and your half million bits of metal, a 
substitute for that! Is there no profit in diffusing Heaven’s 
blessedness, but only in gaining gold?—If so, I apprise the 
Mill-owner and Millionaire, that he too must prepare for 
vanishing ; that neither is Ze born to be of the sovereigns 
of this world; that he will have to be trampled and chained 
down in whatever terrible ways, and brass-collared safe, 
among the born thralls of this world! We cannot have 
Canailles and Doggeries that will not make some Chivalry 
of themselves: our noble Planet is impatient of such; in 
the end totally intolerant of such! 

For the Heavens, unwearying in their bounty, do send 
other souls into this world, to whom yet, as to their fore- 
runners, in Old Roman, in Old Hebrew and all noble times, 
the omnipotent guinea is, on the whole, an impotent guinea. 
Has your half-dead avaricious Corn-Law Lord, your half- 
alive avaricious Cotton-Law Lord, never seen one such? 
Such are, not one, but several; are, and will be, unless the 
gods have doomed this world to swift dire ruin. These 
are they, the elect of the world; the born champions, 
strong men, and liberatory Samsons of this poor world: 
whom the poor Delilah-world will not always shear of their 
strength and eyesight, and set to grind in darkness at zts 
poor gin-wheel! Such souls are, in these days, getting 
somewhat out of humor with the world. Your very Byron, 
in these days, is at least driven mad; flatly refuses fealty 
to the world. The world with its injustices, its golden 
brutalities, and dull yellow guineas, is’ a disgust to such 
souls: the ray of Heaven that is in them does at least 
predoom them to be very miserable here. Yes :—and yet 
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all misery is faculty misdirected, strength that has not yet 
found its way. The black whirlwind is mother of the 
lightning. No smoée, in any sense, but can become flame 
and radiance! Such soul, once graduated in Heaven’s 
stern University, steps out superior to your guinea. 

Dost thou know, O sumptuous Corn-Lord, Cotton- 
Lord, O mutinous Trades-Unionist, gin-vanquished, unde- 
liverable ; O much enslaved World,—this man is not a slave 
with thee! None of thy promotions is necessary for him. 
His place is with the stars of Heaven: to thee it may be 
momentous, to thee it may be life or death, to him it is 
indifferent, whether thou place him in the lowest hut, or 
forty feet higher at the top of thy stupendous high tower, 
while here on Earth. The joys of Earth that are precious, 
they depend not on thee and thy promotions. Food and 
raiment and, round a social hearth, souls who love him, 
whom he loves: these are already his. He wants none of 
thy rewards; behold also, he fears none of thy penalties. 
Thou canst not answer even by killing him: the case of 
Anaxarchus thou canst kill; but the self of Anaxarchus, 
the word or act of Anaxarchus, in no wise whatever. To 
this man death is not a bugbear ; to this man life is already 
as earnest and awful, and beautiful and terrible as death. 

Not a May-game is this man’s life; but a battle and a 
march, a warfare with principalities and powers. No idle 
promenade through fragrant-orange-groves and green 
flowery spaces, waited on by the choral Muses and the rosy 
Hours; it is a stern pilgrimage through burning sandy 
solitudes, through regions of thick-ribbed ice. He walks 
among men; loves men, with inexpressible soft pity,—as 
they cannot love him: but his soul dwells in solitude, in the 
uttermost parts of Creation. In green oases by the palm- 
tree wells, he rests a space; but anon he has to journey 
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forward, escorted by the Terrors and the Splendors, the 
Archdemons and Archangels. All Heaven, all Pandemo- 
nium are his escort. The stars keen-glancing, from the 
Immensities, send tidings to him; the graves, silent with 
their dead, from the Eternities. Deep calls for him unto 
Deep. 

Thou, O World, how wilt thou secure thyself against 
this man? Thou canst not hire him by thy guineas; nor 
by thy gibbets and law-penalties restrain him. He eludes 
thee like a Spirit. Thou canst not forward him, thou canst 
not hinder him. Thy penalties, thy poverties, neglects, 
contumelies: behold, all these are good for him. Come to 
him as an enemy ; turn from him as an unfriend ; only do not 
this one thing,—infect him not with my own delusion: the 
benign Genius, were it by very death, shall guard him 
against this !—What wilt thou do with him? He is above 
thee, like a god. Thou, in thy stupendous three-inch 
pattens, art under him. He is thy born king, thy con- 
queror and supreme law-giver: not all the guineas and 
cannons, and leather and prunella, under the sky can save 
thee from him. Hardest thickskinned Mammon-world, 
ruggedest Caliban shall obey him, or become not Caliban 
but a cramp. Oh, if in this man, whose eyes can flash 
Heaven’s lightning, and make all Calibans into a cramp, 
there dwelt not, as the essence of his very being, a God’s 
Justice, human Nobleness, Veracity and Mercy,—I should 
tremble for the world. But his strength, let us rejoice to 
understand, is even this: The quantity of Justice, of Valor 
and Pity that isin him. To hypocrites and tailored quacks 
in high places, his eyes are lightning; but they melt in 
dewy pity softer than a mother’s to the downpressed, 
maltreated ; in his heart, in his great thought, is a sanctuary 
for all the wretched. This world’s improvement is forever 
sure, 
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‘Man of Genius?’ Thou hast small notion, meseems, 
O Mecenas Twiddledee, of what a Man of Genius is. Read 
in thy New Testament and elsewhere,—if, with floods of 
mealy-mouthed inanity, with miserable froth-vortices of Cant 
now several centuries old, thy New Testament is not all 
bedimmed for thee. Canst thou read in thy New Testa- 
ment at all? The highest Man of Genius, knowest thou 
him ; Godlike and a God to this hour? His crown a 
Crown of Thorns? Thou fool, with hy empty Godhoods, 
Apotheoses edgegi/t; the Crown of Thorns made into a 
poor jewel-room crown, fit for the head of blockheads; the 
bearing of the Cross changed to a riding in the Long-Acre 
Gig! Pause in thy mass-chantings, in thy litanyings, and 
Calmuck prayings by machinery; and pray, if noisily, at 
least in a more human manner. How with thy rubrics and 
dalmatics, and clothwebs, and cobwebs, and with thy stupid- 
ities and groveling baseheartedness, hast thou hidden the 
Holiest into all but invisibility !— 

‘Man of Genius: O Mecenas Twiddledee, hast thou 
any notion what a Man of Genius is? Genius is ‘the 
inspired gift of God.’ It is the clearer presence of God 
Most High ina man. Dim, potential in all men; in this 
man it has become clear, actual. So says John Milton, who 
ought to be a judge; so answer him the Voices of all Ages 
and all Worlds. Wouldst thou commune with such a one? 
Be his real peer then: does that lie in thee? Know thyself 
and thy real and thy apparent place, and know him and his 
real and his apparent place, and act in some noble con- 
formity with allthat. What! The star-fire of the Empyrean 
shall eclipse itself, and illuminate magic-lanterns to amuse 
grown children? He, the god-inspired, is to twang harps 
for thee, and blow through scrannel-pipes, to soothe thy 
sated soul with visions of new, still wider Eldorados, Houri 
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Paradises, richer Lands of Cockaigne? Brother, this is not 
he; this is a counterfeit, this twangling, jangling, vain, 
acrid, scrannel-piping man. Thou dost well to say with 
sick Saul, ‘‘It is naught, such harping !’’—and in sudden 
rage, to grasp thy spear, and try if thou canst pin such a 
one to the wall. King Saul was mistaken in his man, but 
thou art right in thine. It is the due of sucha one: nail 
him to the wall, and leave him there. So ought copper 
shillings to be nailed on counters ; copper geniuses on walls, 
and left there for a sign !— 

I conclude that the Men of Letters too may become a 
‘Chivalry,’ an actual instead of a virtual Priesthood, with 
result immeasurable,—so soon as there is nobleness in them- 
selves for that. And, to a certainty, not sooner! Of 
intrinsic Valetisms you cannot, with whole Parliaments to 
help you, make a Heroism. Doggeries never so gold- 
plated, Doggeries never so escutcheoned, Doggeries never 
so diplomaed, bepuffed, gaslighted, continue Doggeries, 
and must take the fate of such. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DIDACTIC: 


ERTAINLY it were a fond imagination to expect 
(cs, that any preaching of mine could abate Mammonism ; 

that Bobus of Houndsditch will love his guineas less, 
or his poor soul more, for any preaching of mine! But 
there is one Preacher who does preach with effect, and 
gradually persuade all persons: his name is Destiny, is 
Divine Providence, and his Sermon the inflexible Course of 
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Things. Experience does take dreadfully high school-wages ; 
but he teaches like no other! 

I revert to Friend Prudence the good Quaker’s refusal 
of ‘seven thousand pounds to boot.’ Friend Prudence’s 
practical conclusion will, by degrees, become that of all 
rational practical men whatsoever. On the present scheme 
and principle, Work cannot continue. Trades’ Strikes, 
Trades’ Unions, Chartisms; mutiny, squalor, rage and 
desperate revolt, growing ever more desperate, will go on 
their way. As dark misery settles down on us, and our 
refuges of lies fall in pieces one after one, the hearts of men, 
now at last serious, will turn to refuges of truth. The 
eternal stars shine out again, so soon as it is dark enough. 

Begirt with desperate Trades’ Unionism and Anarchic 
Mutiny, many an Industrial Law-ward, by and by, who has 
neglected to make laws and keep them, will be heard saying 
to himself: ‘‘Why have I realized five hundred thousand 
pounds? I rose early and sat late, I toiled and moiled, and 
in the sweat of my brow and of my soul I strove to gain 
this money, that I might become conspicuous, and have some 
honor among my fellow-creatures. I wanted them to honor 
me, to love me. The money is here, earned with my best 
lifeblood: but the honor? I am encircled with squalor, with 
hunger, rage, and sooty desperation. Not honored, hardly 
even envied; only fools and the flunkey-species so much 
as envy me. I am conspicuous, —as a mark for curses and 
brickbats. What good is it? My five hundred scalps hang 
here in my wigwam: would to Heaven I had sought some- 
thing else than the scalps; would to Heaven I had been a 
Christian Fighter, not a Choctaw one! To have ruled and 
fought not in a Mammonish but in a Godlike spirit ; to have 
had the hearts of the people bless me as a true ruler and 
captain of my people; to have felt my own heart bless me, 
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and that God above instead of Mammon below was blessing 
me,—this had been something. Out of my sight, ye 
beggarly five hundred scalps of banker’s-thousands : I will 
try for something other, or account my life a tragical 
futility !”” 

Friend Prudence’s ‘rock-ledge,’ as we called it, will 
gradually disclose itself to many a man; to all men. 
Gradually, assaulted from beneath and from above, the 
Stygian mud-deluge of Laissez-faire, Supply-and-demand, 
Cash-payment the one Duty, will abate on all hands; and 
the everlasting mountain-tops, and secure rock-foundations 
that reach to the center of the world, and rest on Nature’s 
self, will again emerge, to found on, and to build on. 
When Mammon-worshipers here and there begin to be 
God-worshipers, and bipeds-of-prey become men, and 
there is a Soul felt once more in the huge-pulsing elephan- 
tine mechanic Animalism of this Earth, it will be again a 
blessed Earth. 

‘“Men cease to regard money?’’ cries Bobus of Hounds- 
ditch: ‘‘What else do all men strive for? The very 
Bishop informs me that Christianity cannot get on without 
a minimum of Four thousand five hundred in its pocket. 
Cease to regard money? That will be at Doomsday in the 
afternoon !’>—O Bobus, my opinion is somewhat different. 
My opinion is, that the Upper Powers have not yet deter- 
mined on destroying this Lower World. A respectable, 
ever-increasing minority, who do strive for something 
higher than money, I with confidence anticipate; ever- 
increasing, till there be a sprinkling of them found in all 
quarters, as salt of the Earth once more. The Christianity 
that cannot get on without a minimum of Four thousand 
five hundred, will give place to something better that can. 
Thou wilt not join our small minority, thou? Not till 
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Doomsday in the afternoon? Well; ¢hen, at least, thou 
wilt join it, thou and the majority in mass! 

But truly it is beautiful to see the brutish empire of 
Mammon cracking everywhere; giving sure promise of 
dying, or of being changed. A strange, chill, almost 
ghastly dayspring strikes up in Yankeeland itself: my 
Transcendental friends announce there in a distinct, though 
somewhat lankhaired, ungainly manner, that the Demiurgus 
Dollar is dethroned ; that new unheard of Demiurgusships, 
Priesthoods, Aristocracies, Growths and Destructions, are 
already visible in the grey of coming Time. Chronos is 
dethroned by Jove; Odin by St. Olaf: the Dollar cannot 
rule in Heaven forever. No, I reckon, not. Socinian 
Preachers quit their pulpits in Yankeeland, saying, ‘‘ Friends, 
this is all gone to colored cobweb, we regret to say !’’— 
and retire into the fields to cultivate onion-beds, and live 
frugally on vegetables. It is very notable. Old godlike 
Calvinism declares that its old body is now fallen to tatters, 
and done; and its mournful ghost, disembodied, seeking 
new embodiment, pipes again in the winds ;—a ghost and 
spirit as yet, but heralding new Spirit-worlds, and better 
Dynasties than the Dollar one. 

Yes, here as there, light is coming into the world; men 
love not darkness, they do love light. A deep feeling of 
the eternal nature of Justice looks out among us every- 
where,—even through the dull eyes of Exeter Hall; an 
unspeakable religiousness struggles, in the most helpless 
manner, to apeak itself, in Puseyisms and the like. Of our 
Cant, all condemnable, how much is not condemnable 
without pity; we had almost said, without respect! The 
zmarticulate worth and truth that is in England goes down 
yet to the Foundations. 

Some ‘Chivalry of Labor,’ some noble Humanity and 
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practical Divineness of Labor, will yet be realized on this 
Earth. Or why will, why do we pray to Heaven, without 
setting our own shoulder to the wheel? The Present, if it 
will have the Future accomplish, shall itself commence. 
Thou who prophesiest, who believest, begin thou to fulfill. 
Here or nowhere, now equally as at any time! That out- 
cast help-needing thing or person, trampled down under 
vulgar feet or hoofs, no help ‘possible’ for it, no prize 
offered for the saving of it,—canst not thou save it then, 
without prize? Put forth thy hand, in God’s name; know 
that ‘impossible,’ where Truth and Mercy and the ever- 
lasting Voice of Nature order, has no place in the brave 
man’s dictionary. That when all men have said ‘‘ Impossi- 
ble’’ and tumbled noisily elsewhither, and thou alone art 
left, then first thy time and possibility have come. It is for 
thee now: do thou that, and ask no man’s counsel, but thy 
own only and God’s. Brother, thou hast possibility in 
thee for much: the possibility of writing on the eternal 
skies the record of a heroic life. That noble downfallen or 
yet unborn ‘Impossibility,’ thou canst lift it up, thou canst, 
by thy soul’s travail, bring it into clear being. That loud 
inane Actuality, with millions in its pocket, too ‘possible’ 
that, which rolls along there, with quilted trumpeters blar- 
ing round it, and all the world escorting it as mute or vocal 
flunkey,—escort it not thou; say to it, either nothing, or 
else deeply in thy heart : ‘‘ Loud-blaring Nonentity, no force 
of trumpets, cash, Long-Acre art, or universal flunkeyhood 
of men, makes thee an Entity ;. thou art a Nonentity, and 
deceptive Simulacrum, more accursed than thou seemest. 
Pass on in the Devil’s name, unworshipped by at least one 
man, and leave the thoroughfare clear !”’ 

Not on Ilion’s or Latium’s plains; on far other plains 
and places henceforth can noble deeds be now done. Not 
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on Ilion’s plains; how much less in Mayfair’s drawing- 
rooms! Not in victory over poor brother French or 
Phrygians ; but in victory over Frost-jotuns, Marsh-giants, 
over Demons of Discord, Idleness, Injustice, Unreason, and 
Chaos come again. None of the old Epics is longer possi- 
ble. The Epicof French and Phrygians was comparatively 
a small Epic: but that of Flirts and Fribbles, what is that? 
A thing that vanishes at cock-crowing,—that already 
begins to scent the morning air! Game-preserving Aris- 
tocracies, let them ‘bush’ never so effectually, cannot escape 
the Subtle Fowler. Game seasons will be excellent, and 
again will be indifferent, and by and by they will not be at 
all. The Last Partridge of England, of an England where 
millions of men can get no corn to eat, will be shot and 
ended. Aristocracies with beards on their chins will find 
other work to do than amuse themselves with trundling 
hoops. 

But it is to you, ye Workers, who do already work, and 
are as grown men, noble and honorable in a sort, that the 
whole world calls for new work and nobleness. Subdue 
mutiny, discord, wide-spread despair, by manfulness, justice, 
mercy and wisdom. Chaos is dark, deep as Hell; let light 
be, and there is instead a green flowery World. O, it is 
great, and there is no other greatness. To make some 
nook of God’s Creation a little fruitfuler, better, more 
worthy of God; to make some human hearts a little wiser, 
manfuler, happier,—more blessed, less accursed! It is 
work fora God. Sooty Hell of mutiny and savagery and 
despair can, by man’s energy, be made a kind of Heaven ; 
cleared of its soot, of its mutiny, of its need to mutiny ; the 
everlasting arch of Heaven’s azure overspanning 7 too, 
and its cunning mechanisms and tall chimney-steeples, 
as a birth of Heaven; God and all men looking on it well 
pleased. 
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Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears or 
heart’s-blood of men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble 
fruitful Labor, growing ever nobler, will come forth,—the 
grand sole miracle of Man; whereby Man has risen from 
the low places of this Earth, very literally, into divine 
Heavens. Plowers, Spinners, Builders; Prophets, Poets, 
Kings; Brindleys and Gceethes, Odins and Arkwrights ; all 
martyrs, and noble men, and gods are of one grand Host: 
immeasurable; marching ever forward since the Begin- 
nings of the World. The enormous, all-conquering, flame- 
crowned Host, noble every soldier in it; sacred and alone 
noble. Let him who is not of it hide himself; let him 
tremble for himself. Stars at every button cannot make 
him noble ; sheaves of Bath-garters, nor bushels of Georges ; 
nor any other contrivance but manfully enlisting in it, 
valiantly taking place and step in it. O Heavens, will he 
not bethink himself; he too is so needed in the Host! It 
were so blessed, thrice-blessed, for himself and for us all! 
In hope of the Last Partridge, and some Duke of Weimar 
among our English Dukes, we will be patient yet a while. 


The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow, 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward.’ 


ON THE GENIUS AND TENDENCY 


OF THE 


WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


AN ESSAY BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


(First published in the ‘‘ British and Foreign Review,’”’ October, 1843.) 


GLADLY take the opportunity offered by the publica- 

tion of a new work by Mr. Carlyle, to express my opinion 

of this remarkable writer. I say my opinion of the 
writer—of his genius and tendencies, rather than of his 
books—of the idea which inspires him, rather than of the 
form with which he chooses to invest it. The latter, in 
truth, is of far less importance than the former. In this 
period of transition from doubt to admiration, this ‘sick 
and out of joint”’ time, old ideas die away, or weigh upon 
the heart like midnight dreams: young ones spring up to 
view, bright colored and fresh with hope, but vague and 
incomplete, like the dreams of the morning. We stand 
wavering between a past whose life is extinct, and a future 
whose life has not yet begun; one while discouraged, at 
another animated by glorious presentiments; looking 
through the clouds for some star to guide us. One and 
all, like Herder, we demand of the instinct of our conscience, 
a great religious Thought which may rescue us from doubt, 
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a social faith which may save us from anarchy, a moral 
inspiration which may embody that faith in action, and 
keep us from idle contemplation. We ask this especially 
of those men in whom the unuttered sentiments and aspira- 
tions of the multitudes are concentrated and harmonized 
with the highest intuition of individual conscience. Their 
mission changes with the times. There are periods of a 
calm and normal activity, when the thinker is like the pure 
and serene star which illumines and sanctifies with its halo 
of light that whzch zs. There are other times when genius 
must move devotedly onward before us, like the pillar of 
fire in the desert, and fathom for us the depths of that which 
shall be. Such are our times: we cannot at the present 
day merely amuse ourselves with being avéists, playing 
with sounds or forms, delighting only our senses, instead 
of pondering some germ of thought which may serve us. 
We are scarcely disposed, living in the nineteenth century, 
to act like that people mentioned by Herodotus, who 
beguiled eighteen years of famine by playing with dice and 
tennis-balls. 

The writer of whom I have now to speak, by the nature 
of his labors and the direction of his. genius, authorizes the 
examination I propose to make. He is melancholy and 
grave: he early felt the evil which is now preying upon the 
world, and from the outset of his career he procimcé it 
loudly and courageously. 

‘“Call ye that a society,’’ he exclaims, in one of his first 
publications, ‘‘where there is no longer any social idea 
extant, not so much as the idea of a common home, but 
only that of a common over-crowded lodging-house? where 
each, isolated, regardless of his neighbor, turned against his 
neighbor, clutches what he can get, and cries ‘ Mme /’ and 
calls it Peace, because in the cut-purse and cut-throat 
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scramble, no steel knives, but only a far cunninger sort can 
be employed—where friendship, communion, has become 
an incredible tradition, and your holiest sacramental supper 
is a smoking tavern dinner, with cook for evangelist? where 
your priest has no tongue but for plate-licking, and your 
high guides and governors cannot guide; but on all hands 
hear it passionately proclaimed, Lazssez-faive/ Leave us 
alone of your guidance—such light is darker than darkness 
—eat your wages and sleep.’’* 

Mr. Carlyle, in writing these lines, was conscious that 
he engaged himself to seek a remedy for the evil, nor has 
he shrunk from the task. All that he has since written 
bears more and more evidently the stamp of a high purpose. 
In his Chartism he attempted to grapple with the social 
question ; in all his writings, whatever be their subjects, he 
has touched upon it in some one of its aspects. Art is to 
him but as a means. In his vocation as a writer he fills 
the tribune of an apostle, and it is here that we must judge 
him. 

A multitude of listeners has gathered around him : and 
this is the first fact to establish, for it speaks both in favor 
of the writer and of the public whom he has wgn over. 
Since the day when, alone and uncomprehended, he penned 
the words which we have quoted, Teufelsdrockh has made 
proselytes. The ‘‘mad hopes,’’ expressed, with an allow- 
able consciousness of the power which stirred within him, in 
the last chapter of Sartor Resartus, have been largely realized. 
The philosophy of clothes—thanks to the good and bad 
conduct of the two Dandiacal and Drudge sects—has made 
some progress. Signs have appeared; they multiply daily 
on the horizon. The diameter of the two ‘‘ bottomless, 


* Sartor Resartus, book iii., chap. 6. 
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boiling whirlpools,’’* has widened and widened, as they 
approach each other ina threatening manner; and many 
readers who commenced with a smile of pity, or scorn of 
the unintelligible and tiresome jargon, the insinuations, 
half-ironical, half-wild, of the dark dreamer, now look into 
his pages with the perseverance of the monks of Mount 
Athos, to see whether they cannot there discover the 
‘great thought,’’ of which they themselves begin to feel 
the want. They now admire as much as they once scorned, 
—they admire even when they cannot understand. 

Be it so, for this too is good: it is good to see that the 
great social question, which not long ago was ridiculed, 
begins to exercise a kind of fascination upon the public 
mind; to find that even those whose own powers are not 
adequate to the task, acknowledge the necessity of some 
solution of the spinx-like enigma which the times present. 
It is good to see, by a new example, that neither ignorant 
levity nor materialist indifference can long suppress the 
divine rights of intellect. 

There are differences between Mr. Carlyle’s manner of 
viewing things and my own, which I have to premise; but 
I will net do this without first avowing his incontestable - 
merits—merits which at the present day are as important 
as they are rare, which in him are so elevated as to com- 
mand the respect and admiration even of those who rank 
under another standard, and the sympathy and gratitude 
of those who, like myself, are in the main upon the same 
side, and who differ only respecting the choice of means 
and the road to pursue. 

Above all, I would note the sincerity of the writer. 
What he writes, he not only thinks, but feels. He may 
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deceive himself—he cannot deceive us; for what he says, 
even when it is not the truth, is yet “rue ;—his individuality, 
his errors, his incomplete view of things—realities, and not 
nonentities—the truth limited, I might say, for error spring- 
ing from sincerity in a high intellect is no other than such. 
He seeks good with conscientious zeal, not from a love of 
fame, not even for the gratificdtion of the discovery; his 
motive is the love of his fellow-men, a deep and active 
feeling of duty, for he believes this to be the mission of man 
upon earth. He writes a book as he would do a good 
action. Yet more, not only does he feel all he writes, but 
he writes nearly all that he feels. Whatever is in his 
thoughts and has not yet been put on paper, we may be 
sure will sooner or later appear. He may preach the 
merit of ‘‘ holding one’s tongue ;’’—to those, in truth, who 
do not agree with him, are such words addressed—but the 
‘talent of silence’’ is not his ; if sometimes he pretend to 
reverence it, it is, as I may say, platonically, to prevent 
others speaking ill. But in minds constituted like his, 
compression of thought is impossible ; it must expand, and 
every prolonged effort made to restrain it will only render 
the explosion the more violent. Mr. Carlyle is no homceop- 
athist; he never administers remedies for evil in infinites- 
imal doses; he never pollutes the sacredness of thought by 
outward concession or compromise with error. Like 
Luther, he hurls his inkstand at the head of the devil,~ 
under whatever form he shows himself, without looking to 
the consequences ; but he does it with such sincerity, such 
naiveté and good-will, that the devil himself could not be 
displeased at it, were the moment not critical, and every 
blow of the inkstand a serious thing to him. 
I know no English writer who has during the last ten 
years so vigorously attacked the half-gothic, half-pagan 
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edifice which still imprisons the free flight of the spirit, no 
one who has thrown among a public much addicted to 
routine and formalism, so many bold negations, so many 
religious and social views, novel and contrary to any 
existing ones, yet no one who excites less of hostility and 
animadversion. There is generally so much candor and 
impartiality in his attacks, so much conviction in his 
thoughts, so entire an absence of egotism, that we are 
compelled to listen to what, if uttered by any other man 
with anger or contempt, would excite a storm of opposition. 
There is never anger in the language of Mr. Carlyle; 
disdain he has, but without bitterness, and when it gleams 
across his pages it speedily disappears under a smile of 
sorrow and of pity, the rainbow after a storm. Hecondemns 
because there are things which neither heaven nor earth 
can justify ; but his reader always feels that it is a painful 
duty he fulfills. When he says to a creed or to an institu- 
tion, ‘‘You are rotten—begone!’’ he has always some 
good word upon what it has achieved in the past, upon its 
utility, sometimes even upon its inutility. He never buries 
without an epitaph—‘‘ Valeat quantum valere potest.’ 
Take as an instance, above all, his story of the French 
Revolution. 

I place in the second rank his tendencies toward the 
ideal—that which J shall call, for want of a better word, his 
spiritualism. He is the most ardent and powerful com- 
batant of our day in that reaction, which is slowly working 
against the strong materialism that for a century and a half 
has maintained a progressive usurpation, one while in the 
writings of Locke, Bolingbroke, or Pope, at another in 
those of Smith and Bentham, and has tended, by its 
doctrines of self-interest and material well-being, to the 
enthronement of selfishness in men’s hearts. All the 
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movement of industrial civilization, which has overflooded 
intellectual and moral civilization, has not deafened him. 
Amid the noise of machinery, wheels, and steam-engines, 
he has been able to distinguish the stifled plaint of the 
prisoned spirit, the sigh of millions, in whose hearts the 
voice of God whispers at times, ‘‘ Be men/’’ and the voice 
of society too often cries, ‘‘In the name of Production, be 
brutes !’’ and he is come, with a small number of chosen 
spirits, to be their interpreter. He declares that all the 
bustle of matter and of industry in movement does not 
weigh against the calm, gentle, and divine whisper that 
speaks from the depths of a virtuous soul, even when 
found in the lowest grade of mere machine-tenders; that 
the producer, not the production, should form the chief 
object of social institutions ; that the human soul, not the 
body, should be the starting-point of all our labors, since 
the body without the soul is but a carcass; while the soul, 
wherever it is found free and holy, is sure to mold for 
itself such a body as its wants and vocation require. 

In all his writings, in Sartor Resartus, in his Lectures, in 
his Essays especially (some of which appear to me to be 
among the best of Mr. Carlyle’s writings), the standard of 
the ideal and divine is boldly unfurled. He seeks to 
abolish nothing, but he desires this truth to be acknowl- 
edged and proclaimed, that it is the invisible which governs 
‘ the visible, the spiritual life which informs the exterior; he 
desires that the universe should appear, not as a vast work- 
shop of material production (whether its tendency be to 
center, as at the present day, in the hands ofa few, or to 
spread, according to the utopian schemes of Owen or 
Fourier, among the whole community), but as a temple, in 
which man, sanctified by suffering and toil, studies the 
infinite in the finite, and walks on toward his object in faith 
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and in hope, with eyes turned constantly toward heaven. 
Toward this heaven the thought of the writer soars con- 
tinually with fervor, sometimes even with a kind of despair. 
It is a reflection of this heaven, the image of the sun in the 
dew-drops, which he seeks in terrestrial objects. He pene- 
trates the symbol to arrive at the idea: he seeks God 
through visible forms, the soul through the external 
manifestations of its activity. We feel that wherever he 
found the first suppressed, the second extinguished, he 
-would see nothing left in the world but idolatry, falsehood, 
things to despise and to destroy. For him, as for all who 
have loved, and suffered, and have not lost in the selfish 
pursuit of material gratifications the divine sense which 
makes us men—it is a profound truth that ‘‘we live, we 
walk, and we are in God.’’ Hence his reverence for 
nature,—hence the universality of his sympathies, prompt 
to seize the poetical side in all things,—hence, above all, his 
notion of human life, devoted to the pursuit of duty, and 
not to that of happiness,—‘‘the worship of sorrow and 
renunciation,’ such as he has given it in his chapter ‘‘The 
Everlasting Yea’’ of Sartor Resartus, and such as comes 
out in all his works. There are, no doubt, many who will 
term this a treasure; there are others who will call it 
utopian. I would, however, remind the first that it is not 
enough to stammer out the sacred words ‘‘sacrifice and 
duty,’’ and to inscribe the name of God upon the porch of 
the temple, in order to render the worship real and fruitful : 
the theory of individual well-being rules incontestably at 
the present day, I will not say all our political parties (this 
it does more than enough, of course), but all our social 
doctrines, and attaches us all unconsciously to materialism. 
I would likewise remind the second, that although we have 
pretended for the last fifty years to organize everything 
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with a view to the interests, that is to say, the happiness, of 
society, we yet see before us a society harassed by ills, by 
misery, and complaints, in eighteen-twentieths of its mem- 
bers. Is it, then, just, to treat the contrary practice as 
utopian? 

Looking around me, I affirm that the spiritual view 
which Mr. Carlyle takes of human life is the only good, the 
only essentially religious one,—and one of extreme impor- 
tance, here especially, where the very men who battle the 
most boldly for social progress are led away by degrees to . 
neglect the development of what is highest, holiest, and 
most imperishable in man, and to devote themselves to the 
pursuit of what they call the useful. There is nothing 
useful but the good, and that which it produces; usefulness 
is a consequence to be foreseen, not a principle to be 
invoked. The theory which gives to life, as its basis, a 
right to well-being, which places the object of life in the 
search after happiness, can only lead vulgar minds to 
egotism, noble and powerful minds to deception, to doubt, 
and to despair. It may indeed destroy a given evil, but 
can never establish the good; it may dissolve, but cannot 
re-unite. Whatever name it assumes, in whatever Utopia it 
may cradle itself, it will invariably terminate in organizing 
war,—war between the governors and the governed in 
politics, disguised under the name of a system of guarantees, 
of balance, or of parliamentary majorities—war between 
individuals in economy, under the name of free competition 
(free competition between those who have nothing and 
who work for their livelihood, and those who have much 
and seek a superfluity !)—war, or moral anarchy, by effac- 
ing all social faith before the absolute independence of 
individual opinion. This is nearly the present state of 
things in the world—a state from which we must at any 
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cost escape. We must come to the conviction, in this as in 
all other cases, that there exist no rights but those which 
result from fulfillment of duty; that our concernment here 
below is not to be happy, but to become better: that there 
is no other object in human life than to discover, by 
collective effort, and to execute, every one for himself, the 
law of God, without regarding individual results. Mr. 
Carlyle is an eloquent advocate of this doctrine, and it is 
this which creates his power, for there are, thank God, 
good instincts enough at the bottom of our hearts to make 
us render homage to the truth, although failing in its 
practice, when it finds among us a pure-minded and sincere 
interpreter. 

I place in the third rank our author’s cosmopolitan 
tendencies, —humanitarian I would say, if the word were in 
use; for cosmopolitanism has at the present day come to 
indicate indifference, rather than universality of sympathies. 
He well knows that there is a holy land, in which, under 
whatever latitude they may be born, men are brethren. 
He seeks among his equals in intelligence, not the English- 
man, the Italian, the German, but the man: he adores, not 
the god of one sect, of one period, or of one people, but 
God; and as the reflex of God upon earth, the beautiful, 
the noble, the great, wherever he finds it; knowing well, 
that whencesoever it beams, it is, or will be, sooner or 
later, for all. His points of view are always elevated; his 
horizon always extends beyond the limits of country ; his 
criticism is never stamped with that spirit of nationalism (I 
do not say of nationality, a thing sacred with us all), which 
is only too much at work among us, and which retards 
the progress of our intellectual life by isolating it from the 
universal life, palpitating among the millions of our 
brethren abroad. He has attached himself earnestly to the 
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literature most indued with this assimilating power, and 
has revealed it to us. His Essays on Schiller, on Geethe, 
on Jean Paul, on Werner, his excellent translations from the 
German, will remain a testimony of the naturalization which 
he has given to German literature among us; as the 
beautiful pages of his lectures on Dante, and some of those 
which he has devoted to the French writers, testify the 
universality of that tendency which I distinguish here as 
forming the third characteristic of his mind. 

To descend to qualities purely literary, Mr. Carlyle is 
moreover a powerful artist. Since the appearance of his 
work on the French Revolution, no one can any longer 
dispute his claim to this title. The brilliant faculties which 
were revealed in flashes in his previous writings burst out 
in this work, and it is only a very exalted view of the actual 
duties of the historian that will enable us to judge it coldly 
and to remark its defects. He carries his reader along, he 
fascinates him. Powerful in. imagination, which is apt to 
discover the sympathetic side of things and to seize its 
salient point—expressing himself in an original style, which, 
though it often appear whimsical, is yet the true expression 
of the man, and perfectly conveys his thought—Mr. Carlyle 
rarely fails of his effect. Gifted with that objectivity of 
which Goethe has in recent times given us the highest 
model, he so identifies himself with the things, events, or 
men which he exhibits, that in his portraits and his descrip- 
tions he attains a rare lucidness of outline, force of coloring, 
and graphic precision; they are not imitations, but repro- 
ductions. And yet he never loses, in the detail, the charac- 
teristic, the unity of the object, being, or idea which he 
wishes to exhibit. He works in the manner of a master, 
indicating by certain touches, firm, deep, and decisive, the 
general physiognomy of the object, concentrating the effort 
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of his labor and the intensity of his light upon the central 
point, or that which he deems such, and placing this so well 
in relief that we cannot forget it. Humor, or the faculty 
of setting off small things, after the manner of Jean Paul, 
abounds in his writings. Beside the principal idea, second- 
ary ideas meet us at every step, often new and important 
in themselves, particles of gold scattered upon the shore by 
the broad wave of the writer's thought. His epithets, 
although numerous, are seldom without force; they mark 
a progression in the development of the idea or the qualities 
of the object. His diction may have faults; of these I shall 
not treat here, but I may remark that the charge of obscurity 
so commonly brought against all thinkers endowed with 
originality, is, generally speaking, only a declaration of 
incompetence to comprehend or to judge of their ideas. 
Moreover, his style is, as I have said, the spontaneous 
expression of his genius, the aptest form to symbolize his 
thought, the body shaped by the soul. I would not that 
it were otherwise; what I require in all things is, the true 
man in his unity and completeness. 

Thus frank, honest, and powerful, ‘‘ohne Hast, aber ohne 
Rast,’’ Mr. Carlyle pursues his career: may he long con- 
tinue it, and reap the honors which he merits,—not for 
himself so much as for the gratification of those who esteem 
him, of all those who would see the relations between 
intelligence and the public drawn more and more close; 
and may he thus, in his pilgrimage here, attain the con- 
sciousness that the seed which he has scattered has not 
been given to the wind. 

I have stated sufficiently at large what is absolutely 
good in the writer I have undertaken to estimate, to allow 
me freely to fulfill a second duty, that of declaring what 
appears to me to render this noble talent incomplete, and 
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to vitiate his work by keeping it behind what the times 
already require elsewhere, and will soon require here. 

It is a very important question (too important for the 
few pages I can here devote to it) that I must now glance 
at: upon it depends the question of the duty imposed at 
the present time on the whole world. It appears to me 
that the tendency of Mr. Carlyle’s genius, hitherto appre- 
ciated from only one point of view,—Tory, Whig, or 
sectarian,—well deserves that we should seek to appreciate 
it from the point of view of the future, from which all the 
present transitionary parties are excluded. 

There is but one defect in Mr. Carlyle, in my opinion, 
but that one is vital: it influences all he does, it determines 
all his views; for logic and system rule the intellect even 
when the latter pretends to rise the most against them. I 
refer to his view of the collective intelligence of our times. 

That which rules the period which is now commencing, 
in all its manifestations ; that which makes every one at 
the present day complain, and seek good as well as bad 
remedies—that which everywhere tends to substitute, in 
politics, democracy for governments founded upon privi- 
lege—in social economy, association for unlimited competi- 
tion—in religion, the spirit of universal tradition for the 
solitary inspiration of the conscience—is the work of an zdea 
which not only alters the aim but changes the starting-point 
of human activity; it is the collective thought seeking to 
supplant the individual thought in the social organism; the 
spirit of Humanity visibly substituting itself (for it has been 
always silently and unperceived at work) for the spirit of 
man. 

In the past, we studied one by one the small leaves of 
the calyx, the petals of the corolla; at the present day our 
attention is turned to the full expansion of the flower. Two 
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thousand years, from the earliest times of Greece down to 
the latest work of pagan Rome, worked out Individuality 
under one of its phases ; eighteen centuries have enlightened 
and developed it under the other. At the present day 
other horizons reveal themselves—we leave the individual 
for the species. The instrument is organized; we seek for 
it a law of activity and an outward object. From the point 
of view of the individual we have gained the idea of right ; 
we have worked out (were it only in thought) liberty and 
equality—the two great guarantees of all personality: we 
proceed further—we stammer out the words Duty—that is 
to say, something which can only be derived from the 
general law—and association—that is to say, something 
which requires a common object, a common belief. The 
prolonged plaint of millions crushed beneath the wheels 
of competition has warned us that freedom of labor does 
not suffice to render industry what it ought to be, the source 
of material life to the state in all its members: the intel- 
lectual anarchy to which we are a prey has shown us that 
liberty of conscience does not suffice to render religion the 
source of moral life to the state in all its members. 

We have begun to suspect, not only that there is upon 
the earth something greater, more holy, more divine than 
the individual—namely, Humanity—the collective Being . 
always living, learning, advancing toward God, of which 
we are but the instruments; but that it is alone from the 
summit of this collective idea, from the conception of the 
Universal Mind, ‘‘of which,’’ as Emerson says, ‘‘each indi- 
vidual man is one more incarnation,’’ that we can derive 
our mission, the rule of our life, the aim of our societies. 
We labor at this at the present day. It signifies little that 
our first essays are strange aberrations: it signifies little 
that the doctrines of St. Simon, of Owen, of Fourier, and 
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others who have risen, or shall arise, may be condemned 
to ridicule. That which is important is the idea common 
to all these doctrines, and the breath of which has rendered 
them fruitful; it is the object which they all instinctively 
propose, the starting-point they take. 

Half-a-century ago, all the boldest and most innovating 
theories sought in the organization of Societies guarantees 
for free individual action; the State was in their eyes only 
the power of a// directed to the support of the rights of 
each; at the present day, the most timid reformers start 
with a social principle to define the part of the individual, — 
with the admission of a general law, of which they seek the 
best interpreter and best application. What, in the political 
world, are all these tendencies to centralization, to universal 
suffrage, to the annihilation of castes? Whence arise, in 
the religious world, all these discontents, all this retrogres- 
sion toward the past, all these aspirations toward the future, 
confused and uncertain, it is true, but wide, tolerant, and 
reconciliatory of creeds at present opposed? Why is his- 
tory, which in old times was satisfied with relating the 
deeds of princes or of ruling bodies of men, directed at the 
present day so much to the masses, and why does it feel 
the necessity of descending from the summits of society to 
its base? And what means that word Progress, which 
though understood in a thousand different ways, is yet 
found on every lip, and gradually becomes from day to day 
the watchword of all labors? 

We thirst for unity: we seek it in a new and larger 
expression of mutual responsibility of all men toward each 
other,—the indissoluble copartnery of all generations and 
all individuals in the human race. We begin to compre- 
hend those beautiful words of St. Paul (Romans, xii. 5). 
‘‘We being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
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members one of another.’? We seek the harmony and 
meaning of the worth of individuals in a comprehensive 
view of the collective whole. Such is the tendency of the 
present times, and whosoever does not labor in accordance 
with it, necessarily remains behind. 

Mr. Carlyle comprehends only the zxdzvidual,; the true 
sense of the unity of the human race escapes him. He 
sympathizes with all men, but it is with the separate life of 
each, and not with their collective life. He readily looks 
at every man as the representative, the incarnation in a 
manner, of an idea: he does not believe in a ‘‘supreme 
idea,:’’ represented progressively by the development of 
mankind taken as a whole. He feels forcibly (rather indeed 
by the instinct of his heart, which revolts at actual evil, than 
by a clear conception of that which truly constitutes ze) 
the want of a bond between the men who are around him; 
he does not feel sufficiently the existence of the greater 
bond between the generations past, present, and future. 
The great religious idea, the continued development of 
Humanity by a collective labor, according to an educational 
plan designed by Providence, forefelt from age to age by a 
few rare intellects, and proclaimed in the last fifty years by 
the greatest European thinkers, finds but a feeble echo, or 
rather no echo at all, in his soul. Progressive from an 
impulse of feeling, he shrinks back from the idea as soon as 
he sees it stated explicitly and systematically ; and such 
expressions as ‘‘the progress of the species,’ and ‘‘per- 
fectibility’’ never drop from his pen unaccompanied by a 
taint of irony, which I confess is to me inexplicable. He 
seems to regard the human race rather as an aggregate of 
similar individuals, distinct powers in juxtaposition, than 
as an association of laborers, distributed in groups, and 
impelled on different paths toward one single object. The 
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idea of the nation itself, the Fatherland,—the second col- 
lective existence, less vast, but still for many centuries not 
less sacred than humanity—vanishes, or is modified under 
his hand; it is no longer the sign of our portion of labor 
in the common work, the workshop in which God has 
placed the instruments of labor to fulfill the mission most 
within our reach ; it is no longer the symbol of a thought, 
of a special vocation to be followed indicated by the tradi- 
tion of the race, by the affinity of tendencies, by the unity 
of language, by the character of localities, etc.; it is some- 
thing reduced, as much as possible, to the proportions of 
the zxdividual. The nationality of Italy in his eyes is the 
glory of having produced Dante and Christopher Columbus ; 
the nationality of Germany that of having given birth to 
Luther, to Geethe, and to others. The shadow thrown by 
these gigantic men appears to eclipse from his view every 
trace of the national thought of which these men were only 
the interpreters or prophets, and of the people, who alone 
are its depositary. All generalization is so repugnant to 
Mr. Carlyle that he strikes at the root of the error, as he 
deems it, by declaring that the history of the world is 
fundamentally nothing more than the biography of great 
men (Lectures). This is to plead, distinctly enough, against 
the idea which rules the movement of the times.* 

In the name of the democratic spirit of the age, I 
protest against such views. 

History is not the biography of great men; the history 


* This is the essence of Mr. Carlvle’s ideas, as they appear to 
me to be deducible from the body o. his views and opinions and 
the general spirit which breathes in his works. Of course we meet 
here and there with passages in opposition to this spirit, and in 
accordance with that of the age. It is impossible for a writer of 
Mr. Carlyle’s stamp to avoid this; but I do not think I can be 
accused, if my remarks are read with attention, of unfaithfulness in 


the material point. 
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of mankind is the history of the progressive religion of 
mankind, and of the translation by symbols, or external 
actions, of that religion. 

The great men of the earth are but the marking-stones 
on the road to humanity : they are the priests of its religion. 
What priest is equal in the balance to the whole religion of 
which he is a minister? There is yet something greater, 
more divinely mysterious, than all the great men—and that 
is the earth which bears them, the human race which 
includes them, the thought of God which stirs within them, 
and which the whole human race collectively can alone 
accomplish. Disown not, then, the common mother for 
the sake of certain of her children, however privileged they 
may be; for at the same time that you disown her, you will 
lose the true comprehension of these rare men whom you 
admire. Genius is like the flower which draws one-half of 
its life from the moisture that circulates in the earth, and 
inhales the other half from the atmosphere. The inspira- 
tion of genius belongs one-half to heaven, the other to the 
crowd of common mortals from whose life it springs. No 
one can rightly appreciate or understand it without an 
earnest study of the medium in which it lives. 

I cannot, however, here attempt to establish any positive 
ideas respecting the vocation of our epoch, or the doctrine 
of collective progress which appears to me to characterize 
it; perhaps I may one day take an occasion to trace the 
history of this doctrine, which, treated as it still is with 
neglect, reckons nevertheless among. its followers men who 
bore the names of Dante, of Bacon, and of Leibnitz. At 
present I can only point out the existence of the con- 
trary doctrine in the writings of Mr. Carlyle; and the 
consequences to which, in my opinion, it leads him. 

It is evident that, of the two criteria of certainty, indi- 
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vidual conscience and universal tradition, between which 
mankind has hitherto perpetually fluctuated; and the 
reconcilement of which appears to me to constitute the 
only means we possess of recognizing truth, Mr. Carlyle 
adopts one alone—the first. He rejects, or at least wholly 
neglects, the other. All his views are the logical conse- 
quences of this choice. Individuality being everything, it 
must zzconsciously reach Truth. The voice of God is 
heard in the intuition, in the instincts of the soul; to 
separate the Ago from every human external agency, and 
to offer it in native purity to the breath of inspiration from 
above,—this is to prepare a temple to God. God and the 
individual man—Mr. Carlyle sees no other object in the 
world. 

But how can the solitary individual approach God, 
unless by transport, by enthusiasm, by the unpremeditated 
upward flight of the spirit, unshackled by method or 
calculation? Hence arises all Mr. Carlyle’s antipathy to 
the labors of philosophy: they must appear to him like the 
labors of a Titan undertaken with the strength of a pigmy. 
Of what avail are the poor analytical and experimental 
facultiés of the individual intellect in the solution of this 
immense and infinite problem? Hence, likewise, his bitter 
and often violent censure of all those who endeavor to 


transform the social state as it exists. Victory may indeed 


justify them, for victory Carlyle regards as the intervention 
of God by his decree, from which there is no appeal; but 
victory alone, for where is the man who can pretend to 
fore-calculate, to determine this decree? What avails it 
to fill the echoes with complaint, like Philoctetes? What 
avails it to contend convulsively in a hopeless struggle? 
What is, zs. All our endeavors will not alter it before the 
time decreed ; that Time God alone determines. What is 
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to happen God will bring to pass; very probably by wholly 
different means from those which we, feeble and ephemeral 
creatures, may imagine. Point out the evil calmly, wisely ; 
then resign yourself, trust, and wait! There is a deep 
discouragement, a very despair, at the bottom even of 
Mr. Carlyle’s most fervid pages. He seems to seek God 
rather as a refuge than as the source of right and of power: 
from his lips, at times so daring, we seem to hear every 
instant the cry of the Breton mariner—‘‘ My God, protect 
me! My bark is so small and thy ocean so vast!” 

Now all this is partly true, and nevertheless it is all 
partly false: true, inasmuch as it is the legitimate conse- 
quence from Mr. Carlyle’s starting point; false from a 
higher and more comprehensive point of view. If we 
derive all our ideas of human affairs and labors from the 
notion of the individual, and see only in social life ‘‘the 
aggregate of all the individual men’s lives’’—in history 
only ‘‘the essence of innumerable biographies’’ *—if we 
always place man, singly, isolated, in presence of the 
universe and of God, we shall have full reason to hold the 
language of Mr. Carlyle. If all philosophy be in fact, like 
that of the ancient schools, merely a simple psychological 
study of the individual,—an analysis, more or less complete, 
of his faculties,—of what use is it, but as a kind of mental 
gymnastics? If our powers be limited to such as each one 
of us may acquire by himself, between those moments of 
our earthly career which we call birth and death, they may 
indeed be enough to attain the power of guessing and of 
expressing a small fragment of the truth: but who can hope 
to vealize it here? 

But if we start from the point of view of the collective 
existence of Humanity, and regard social life as the continued 


* Essays—“ Signs of the Times.” 
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development of an idea by the life of all its individuals; if 
we regard history as the record of this continuous develop- 
ment in time and space through the works of individuals ; 
if we believe in the copartnery and mutual responsibility of 
generations, never losing sight of the fact that the life of 
the individual is 4zs development in a medium fashioned by 
the labors of all the individuals who have preceded him, 
and that the powers of the individual are hzs powers grafted 
upon those of all foregoing humanity,—our conception of 
life will change. Philosophy will appear to us as the science 
of the Law of life, as ‘‘the soul’’ (Mr. Carlyle himself once 
uses this expression in contradiction to the general spirit 
of his works), ‘‘of which religion, worship is the body.’’ 
The sorrowful outcry against the actual generation raised 
by genius, from Byron down to George Sand, and so long 
unregarded or condemned, will be felt to be, what it is in 
truth, the registered, efficacious protest of the spirit, tor- 
mented by presentiments of the future, against a present 
corrupted and decayed; and we shall learn that it is not 
only our right but our duty to incarnate our thought in 
action. For it matters little that ouwv individual powers 
be of the smallest amount in relation to the object to be 
attained ; it matters little that the result of owr action be 
lost in a distance which is beyond our calculation: we 
know that the powers of millions of men, our brethren, will 
succeed to the work after us, in the same track,—we know 
that the object attained, be it when it may, will be the result 
of al/ our efforts combined. 

The object—an object to be pursued collectively, an 
ideal to be realized as far as possible here below by the 
association of all our faculties and all our powers—‘“‘ operatio 
humane universitatis,’? as Dante says in a work little 
known, or misunderstood, in which, five centuries ago, he 
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laid down many of the principles upon which we are labor- 
ing at the present day—‘‘ ad quam ipsa universitas hominum 
in tanta multitudine ordinatur, ad quam quidem operationem 
nec homo unus, nec domus una, nec vicinia, nec una civitas, 
nec regnum particulare, pertingere potest ;’’* this alone 
gives value and method to the life and acts of the individual. 

Mr. Carlyle seems to me almost always to forget this. 
Being thus without a sound criterion whereby to estimate 
individual acts, he is compelled to value them rather by 
the power which has been expended upon them, by the 
energy and perseverance which they betray, than by the 
nature of the object toward which they are directed, and 
their relation to that object. Hence arises that kind of 
indifference which makes him, I will not say esteem, but 
love equally men whose whole life has been spent in pursu- 
ing contrary objects,—Johnson and Cromwell, for example. 
Hence that spirit of fatalism (to call things by their right 
names) which remotely pervades his work on the French 
Revolution; which makes him so greatly admire every 
manifestation of power and daring, under whatever form 
displayed, and so often hail, at the risk of becoming an 
advocate of despotism, might as the token of right. He 
desires undoubtedly the good everywhere and always; but — 
he desires it, from whatever quarter it may come—from 
above or from below—imposed by power, or proclaimed 
by the free and spontaneous impulse of the multitude; and 
he forgets that the good is above all a moral question; that 
there is no true good apart from the consciousness of good ; *» 
that it exists only where it is achieved, not obtained by man; 
he forgets that we are not machines from which as much 
work as possible is to be extracted, but free agents, called 
to stand or fall by our works. His theory of the uzcon- 
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sciousness of genius, the germ of which appears in the Life 
of Schiller, and is clearly defined in his essay ‘‘ Character- 
istics,’ although at first view it may indeed appear to 
acknowledge human spontaneity, yet does in fact involve 
its oblivion, and sacrifices, in its application, the social 
object to an individual point of view. 

Genius is not, generally speaking, unconscious of what 
it experiences or of what it is capable. It is not the sus- 
pended harp which sounds (as the statue of Memnon in the 
desert sounds in the sun) at the changing unforeseen breath 
of wind that sweeps across its strings: it is the conscious 
power of the soul of a man, rising from amidst his fellow- 
men, believing and calling himself a son of God, an apostle 
of eternal truth and beauty upon the earth, the privileged 
worshiper of an ideal as yet concealed from the majority: 
he is almost always sufficiently tormented by his contem- 
poraries to need the consolation of this faith in himself, and 
this communion in spirit with the generations to come. 

Czesar, Christopher Columbus, were not unconscious: 
Dante, when, at the opening of the twenty-fifth canto of 
the Paradiso, he hurled at his enemies that sublime menace 
which commentators without heart and without head have 
‘mistaken for a cry of supplication,—Kepler, when he wrote, 
‘“My book will await its reader: has not God waited six 
thousand years before He created a man to contemplate 
His works?’’* Shakspeare himself, when he wrote— 

“And nothing stands 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand”’ t 
—these men were not unconscious: but even had they been 
so, even were genius always unconscious, the question lies 
not there. It is not the unconsciousness of his own genius 


* Harmonices Mundi, libri quinque. 
} Sonnets, 60. See also Sonnets, 17, 18, 55, 63, 81, etc, 
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that is important to a man, but of that which he proposes 
to do: it is the consciousness of the object, and not that of 
the means, which I assert to be indispensable, whenever 
man has any great thing to accomplish. 72s conscious- 
ness pervaded all the great men who have embodied their 
thought—the artists of the middle ages who have transferred 
to stone the aspiration of their souls toward heaven, and 
have bequeathed to us Christian cathedrals without even 
graving their names on a corner-stone. 

What then becomes of the anathema hurled by Mr. 
Carlyle at philosophy? What becomes of the sentence 
passed with so much bitterness against the restless com- 
plaints of contemporary writers? What is philosophy but 
the science of aims? And is that which he calls the disease 
of the times, at the bottom aught else than the conscious- 
ness of a new object, not yet attained? I know there are 
many men who pretend, without right and without reality, 
that they already possess a complete knowledge of the 
means. Is it this that he attacks? If so, let him attack 
the premature cry of triumph, the pride, not the plaint. 
This is but the sign of suffering, and a stimulus to research: 
as such it is doubly sacred. 

Doubly sacred, I say—and to murmur at the plaint is 
both unjust and vain; vain—for whatever we may do, the 
words ‘‘ The whole creation groaneth’’ of the apostle whom 
I love to quote, will be verified the most forcibly in the 
choicest intellects, whensoever an entire order of things 
and ideas shall be exhausted ; whensoever, in Mr. Carlyle’s 
phrase, there shall exist no longer any social faith :—unjust, 
for while on one side it attacks those who suffer the most, 
on the other it would suppress that which is the system of 
the evil, and prevent attention being awakened to it. 

Suffer in silence, do you say? No, cry aloud upon the 
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housetops, sound the tocsin, raise the alarm at all risks, for 
it is not alone your house that is on fire; but that of your 
neighbor, that of every one. Silence is frequently a duty 
when suffering is only personal; but it is an error and a 
fault when the suffering is that of millions. Can we possi- ° 
bly imagine that this complaining, this expression of unrest 
and discontent which at the present day bursts out on every 
side, is only the effect of the personal illusions of a few 
egoistical writers? Do we imagine that there can be any 
pleasure in parading one’s own real suffering before the 
public? It is more pleasant to cause smiles than tears in 
those around us. But there are times in which every oracle 
utters words of ill omen; when the heavens are veiled, and 
evil is everywhere: how should it not be so in the heart 
of those whose life vibrates most responsively to the pulse 
of the universal life? What! after proving the evil that 
surrounds us every instant in our pages, after showing 
society hastening through moral anarchy and the absence 
of all belief toward its dissolution, can we expect the features 
to remain calm? Are we astonished if the voice trembles, 
if the soul shudders? The human mind is disquieted ; it 
questions itself, listens to itself, studies itself: this is evidently 
not its normal state. Be it so; but what is to be done? 
must we abolish thought—deny the intellect the right, the 
duty, of studying itself, when it is sick? This is indeed the 
tendency of the essay on ‘‘Characteristics,’’ one of Mr. 
Carlyle’s most remarkable works. The first part is truly 
admirable: the evil existing and the principal symptoms 
are perfectly described; but the conclusion is most lame 
and impotent. It ends by commanding us to suppress 
(how, is not indicated) the disquietude, or what he terms 
the ‘‘self-sentience,’’ the ‘‘self-survey,’’ the consciousness. 
Would it not be better to endeavor to suppress the malady 
which produces it? 
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“Do we not already know’’—he says in this same essay— 
‘‘that the name of the infinite is Goop, is Gop? Here on 
earth we are as soldiers, fighting in a foreign land, that 
understand not the plan of the campaign, and have no need 
to understand it; Seeing well what is at our hand to be 
done. Let us do it like soldiers, with submission, with 
courage, with a heroic joy. ‘Whatever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.’ Behind us, behind each 
one of us, lie six thousand years of human effort, human 
conquest: before us is the boundless Time, with its as yet 
uncreated and unconquered continents and Eldorados, 
which we, even we, have to conquer, to create; and from 
the bosom of Eternity shine for us celestial guiding-stars.”’ 

I have quoted this passage, because, approaching as it 
does near to the truth in the last lines, and contradicting 
them (in my opinion) in the first, it appears to me to 
include in essence all the certainties and uncertainties, the 
‘‘everlasting Yea’’ and the ‘‘everlasting No’’ of Mr. 
Carlyle. Gop and Duty—these are, in fact, the two sacred 
words which mankind has in all critical periods repeated, 
and which at the present day still contain the means of 
salvation. But we must know in what manner these words 
are understood. 

We all seek God; but where, how, with what aim? 
This is the question. Seek Him, Mr. Carlyle will say, in 
the starry firmament, on the wide ocean, in the calm and 
noble aspect of an heroic man; above all, in the words of 
genius and in the depths of your heart, purified from all 
egoistic passions. God is everywhere: learn to find Him. 
You are surrounded by His miracles: you swim in the 
Infinite: the Infinite is also within you. BELIEVE—you 
will be better men; you will be what man should be. 

True indeed—but how create belief? This, again, is the 
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question. In all periods of the history of mankind there 
have been inspired men who have appealed to every gener- 
ous, great, divine emotion in the human heart, against 
material appetites and selfish instincts. These men have 
been listened to; mankind has delieved; it has, during 
several centuries, done great and good things in the name 
of its creeds. Then it has stopped, and ceased to act in 
harmony with them. Why so? Was the thing it had 
believed, false? No, it was incomplete: like all human 
things, it was a fragment of the absolute Truth, overladen 
with many mere realities belonging to time and place, and 
destined to disappear after having borne their fruit, as soon 
as the human intelligence should be ripe for a higher 
initiation. 

When this period arrives, all mere isolated exhortation 
to faith is useless. What is preached may be eminently 
sage and moral; it may have, here and there, the authority 
of an individual system of philosophy, but it will never 
compel belief. It may meet with a sterile theoretic appro- 
bation, but it will not command the practice, it will not 
dictate the action, it will not gain that mastery over the Ue 
of men which will regulate all its manifestations. If the 
contrary were true, there is no religion that could not 
maintain the harmony of the terrestrial world by the 
morality which is either developed or involved in it. But 
there are times in which all individual efforts are paralyzed 
by the general apathy, until (by the development of new 
relations between men, or by calling into action an element 
hitherto suppressed) we alter the starting-point of social 
energy, and vigorously arouse the torpid intellect of the 
multitudes. 

We all seek God; but we know that here below we can 
neither attain unto Him, nor’ comprehend Him, nor con- 
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template Him: the absorption into God of some of the 
Brahminical religions, of Plato, and of some modern ascetics, 
is an illusion that cannot be realized. Our aim is to 
approach God: this we can do by our works alone. To 
incarnate, as far as possible, His Word; to translate, to 
realize His Thought, is our charge here below. It is not 
by contemplating His works that we can fulfill our mission 
upon earth: it is by devoting ourselves to our share in the 
evolution of His work, without interruption, without end. 
The earth and man touch at all points on the infinite: this 
we know well, but is it enough to know this? have we not 
to march onward, to advance into this infinite? But can 
the individual finite creature of a day do this, if he relies 
only upon his own powers? It is precisely from having 
found themselves for an instant face to face with infinity, 
without calculating upon other faculties, upon other powers, 
than their own, that some of the greatest intellects of the 
day have been led astray into skepticism or misanthropy. 
Not identifying themselves sufficiently with Humanity, and 
startled at the disproportion between the object and the 
means, they have ended by seeing naught but death and 
annihilation on every side, and have no longer had courage 
for the conflict. The ideal has appeared to them like a 
tremendous irony. 

In truth, human life, regarded from a merely individual 
point of view, is deeply sad. Glory, power, grandeur, all 
perish—playthings of a day, broken at night. The mothers 
who loved us, whom we love, are snatched away ; friend- 
ships die, and we survive them. The phantom of death 
watches by the pillow of those dear to us: the strongest 
and purest love would be the bitterest irony, were it not a 
promise for the future; and this promise itself is but 
imperfectly felt by us, such as we are at the present day. 
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The intellectual adoration of truth, without hope of realiza- 
tion, is sterile: there is a larger void in our souls, a yearning 
for more truth than we can realize during our short terres- 
trial existence. Break the bond of continuity between 
ourselves and the generations which have preceded and will 
follow us upon the earth, and what then is the devotion to 
noble ideas but a sublime folly? Annihilate the connecting- 
link between all human lives ; efface the infallibility involved 
in the idea of progression, of collective mankind, and what 
is martyrdom but a suicide without an object? Who would 
sacrifice—not his life, for that is little—but all the days of 
his life, his affections, the peace of those he loves, for the 
Fatherland, for human liberty, for the evolution of a great 
moral thought, when a few years, perhaps a few days, will 
suffice to destroy it? Sadness, unending sadness, discord- 
ance between the will and the power, disenchantment, 
discouragement—such is human life, when looked at only 
from the individual point of view. A few rare intellects 
escape the common law and attain calmness ; but it is the 
calm of inaction, of contemplation ; and contemplation here 
on earth is the selfishness of genius. 

I repeat, Mr. Carlyle has instinctively all the presenti- 
ments of the new epoch ; but following the teachings of his 
intellect rather than his heart, and rejecting the idea of the 
collective life, it is absolutely impossible for him to find the 
means of their realization. A perpetual antagonism pre- 
vails throughout all he does; his instincts drive him to 
action, his theory to contemplation. Faith and discourage- 
ment alternate in his works, as they must in his soul. He ] 
weaves and unweaves his web, like Penelope: he preaches _ 
by turns life and nothingness: he wearies out the powers 
of his readers, by continually carrying them from heaven to 
hell, from hell to heaven. Ardent, and almost menacing, 
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upon the ground of ideas, he becomes timid and skeptical 
as soon as he is engaged on that of their application. I 
may agree with him with respect to the aim—I cannot 
respecting the means; he rejects them all, but he proposes 
no others. He desires progress, but shows hostility to all 
who strive to progress: he foresees, he announces as inevit- 
able, great changes or revolutions in the religious, social, 
/ political order; but it is on condition that the revolutionists 
'take no part in them: he has written many admirable 
pages on Knox and Cromwell, but the chances are that he 
would have written as admirably, although less truly, 
eo them, had he lived at the commencement of their 
‘| struggles. 

Give him the past—give him a power, an idea, some- 
thing which has triumphed and borne its fruits—so that, 
placed thus at a distance, he can examine and comprehend 
it from every point of view, calmly, at his ease, without 
fear of being troubled by it, or drawn into the sphere of its 
action—and he will see in it all that there is to see, more 
than othere are able to see. Bring the object near to him, 
and as with Dante’s souls in the /zferno, his vision, his 
faculty of penetration, is clouded. If his judgment respect- 
ing the French Revolution be in my opinion very incom- 
plete, the reason is, that the event is yet unconcluded, 
and that it appears to him living and disturbing. The 
past has everything to expect from him—the present, 
nothing—not even common justice. Have patience, he 
says, to those who complain; all will come to pass, but 
not in your way: God will provide the means. But 
through whom, then, will God provide means upon earth, 
unless by us? Are we not His agents here below? Our 
destinies are within us: to understand them, we need 
intellect—to accomplish them, power. And why does Mr. 
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Carlyle assign us the first, without the second? Wherefore | 
does he speak to us at times in such beautiful passages of | 
hope and faith, of the divine principle that is within us, — 
of the duty which calls us to act, and the next instant 
smile with pity upon all we attempt, and point out to us 
the night, the vast night of extinction, swallowing up all 
our efforts? ' ; 

There is, in my opinion, something very incomplete, 
very narrow, in the kind of contempt which Mr. Carlyle 
exhibits, whenever he meets in his path with anything that 
men have agreed to call political reform. The forms of 
government appear to him almost without meaning ; such 
subjects as the extension of suffrage, the guarantee of any 
kind of political right, are evidently in his eyes pitiful 
things, materialism more or less disguised. What he 
requires is that men should grow morally better, that the 
number of just men should increase: one wise man more in 
the world would be to him a fact of more importance than 
ten political revolutions. It would be so to me also were I 
able to create. him, as Wagner does his Homunculus, by 
blowing on the furnaces,—if the changes in the political 
order of things did not precisely constitute the very 
preliminary steps indispensable to the creation of the just 
and wise man. 

I know well enough that there are too many men who 
lose their remembrance of God in the symbol, who do not 
go beyond questions of form, but contract a love for them, 
and end in a kind of liberalism for liberalism’s sake. I do 
not need to enter my protest against this caprice if the 
reader has paid attention to what I have already said. In 
my view the real problem which rules all political agitation 
is one of education. I believe in the progressive moral 
amelioration of man as the sole important object of all 
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labor, as the sole strict duty which ought to direct us : the 
rest is only a question of means. But where the liberty of 
means does not exist, is not its attainment the first thing 
needful ? 

Take an enslaved country,—Italy, for example,—there 
we find no education, no press, no public meetings; but 
censors, who, after having mutilated a literary journal for 
years, seeing that it still survives, suppress it altogether ; * 
—archbishops, who preach against all kinds of popular 
instruction, and declare the establishment of infant schools 
to be immoral ;+—princes who affix a stamp to all the 
books allowed to their subjects.{| What can be done to 
ameliorate in such a country the moral and intellectual 
condition of the people? 

Take a country of serfs,—Poland or Russia, for 
example,—how can we set about the attempt to annihilate 
the odious distinctions only to be destroyed by a 
revolution? 

Take a man, for instance, who labors hard from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day to obtain the bare necessaries of 
existence ; he eats the bacon and potatoes (when indeed he 
can get them) in a place which might rather be called a den 
than a house; and then, worn out, lies down and sleeps; 
he is brutalized in a moral and physical point of view; he 
has no ideas but propensities, —not beliefs but instincts; he 
does not read,—he cannot read: he has not within his 
reach the least means of self-enlightenment, and his contact 
with the upper class is only the relation of a servant toa 
master, of a machine to the director of a machine. Of 


*The Subalpino, the Letture Popolari, in Piedmont ; the Anto- 
logia at Florence, etc. 
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{ The Duke of Modena. 
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what use are books to such a being? How can you come 
at him, how kindle the divine spark which is torpid in his 
soul, how give the notion of life, of sacred life, to him who 
knows it only by the material labor that crushes him, and 
by the wages that abase him? Alas! this man’s name is | 
Million; he is met with on every side; he constitutes | 
nearly three-fourths of the population of Europe. How will | 
you give him more time and more energy to develop his 
faculties except by lessening the number of his hours of ~ 
labor, and increasing his profits. How can you render his 
contact with the enlightened classes serviceable to him, 
except by altering the nature of his relations toward them? 
How, above all, will you raise his fallen soul, except by 
saying to him—by telling him—in acts, not in reasonings 
which he does not understand—‘‘ Thou, too, art man: the 
breath of God is in thee: thou art here below to develop 
thy being under all its aspects; thy body is a temple; thy 
immortal soul is the priest, which ought to do sacrifice and 
ministry for all?”’ 

And what is this act, this token destined to raise him in 
his own eyes, to show to him that he has a mission upon 
earth, to give him the consciousness of his duties and his 
rights, except his initiation into citizenship—in other words, 
the suffrage? What is meant by ‘‘re-organizing labor,’’ 
but bringing back the dignity of labor? What is a new 
form, but the case or the symbol—of a new idea? We 
perhaps have had a glimpse of the ideal in all its purity— 
we feel ourselves capable of soaring into the invisible 
regions of the spirit. But are we, on this account, to isolate 
ourselves from the movement which is going on among our 
brethren beneath us? Must we be told, ‘‘ You profane the 
sanctity of the idea,’’ because the men into whom we seek 
to instill it are flesh and blood, and we are obliged to speak 
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to their senses? Condemn all action, then; for action is 
only a form given to thought—its application, practice. 
‘‘The end of man is an action, and not a thought.’ Mr. 
Carlyle himself repeats this in his Sartor Resartus (book ii., 
ch. 6), and yet the spirit which prevades his works seems 
to me too often of a nature to make his readers forget it. 

It has been asked,* what is at the present day the Duty 
of which we have spoken so much? A complete reply 
would require a volume, but I may suggest it in a few 
words. Duty consists of that love of God and man which 
renders the life of the individual the representation and 
expression of a// that he believes to be the truth, absolute 
or relative. Duty is progressive, as the evolution of truth ; 
it is modified and enlarged with the ages; it changes its 
manifestations according to the requirement of times and 
circumstances. There are times in which we must be able 
to die like Socrates; there are others, in which we must be 
able to struggle like Washington: one period claims the 
pen of the sage, another requires the sword of the hero. 
But here, and everywhere, the source of this Duty is God 
and His law—its object, Humanity—its guarantee, the 
mutual responsibility of men—its measure, the intellect of 
the individual and the demands of the period—its limit, 
power. 

Study the universal tradition of humanity, with all the 
faculties, with all the disinterestedness, with all the com- 
prehensiveness of which God has made you capable ; 
where you find the general permanent voice of humanity 
agreeing with the voice of your conscience, be sure that 
you hold in your grasp something of absolute truth—gained, 
and for ever yours. Study also with interest, attention, 
and comprehensiveness, the tradition of your epoch and of 
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your nation—the idea, the want, which ferments within 
them: where you find that your conscience sympathizes 
with the general aspiration, you are sure of possessing the 
relative truth. Your life must embody both these truths, 
must represent and communicate them, according to your 
intelligence and your means: you must be not only MAN, 

but a man of your age; you must act as well as speak ; 

you must be able to die without being compelled to 
acknowledge, ‘‘I have known such a fraction of the truth, 
I could have done such a thing for its triumph, and I have 
not done it.’ Such is duty in its most general expression. 
As to its special application to our times, I have said 
enough on this point in that part of my article which 
establishes my difference from the views of Mr. Carlyle, to 
render its deduction easy. The question at the present 
day is the perfecting of the principle of association, a trans- 
formation of the medium in which mankind moves: duty 
therefore lies in a collective labor,—every one should 
measure his powers, and see what part of this labor falls to 
him. The greater the intellect and influence a man enjoys, 
the greater his responsibility ; but assuredly contemplation 
cannot satisfy duty in any degree. 

Mr. Carlyle’s idea of duty is naturally different. Think- 
ing only of individuality, calculating only the powers of the 
individual, he would rather restrict than enlarge its sphere. 
The rule which he adopts is that laid down by Goethe— 
‘‘Do the duty which lies nearest thee.’’ And this rule is 
good in as far as it is, like all other moral rules, susceptible 
of a wide interpretation,—bad, so far as taken literally, and 
fallen into the hands of men whose tendencies to self-sacrifice 
are feeble, it may lead to the justification of selfishness, and 
cause that which at bottom should only be regarded as the 
wages of duty to be mistaken for duty itself. It is well 
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known what use Geethe, the high-priest of the doctrine, 
made of this maxim, enshrining himself in what he called 
“ Art,’”? and, amidst a world in misery, putting away the 
question of Religion and Politics as a ‘‘ troubled element 
for Art,” though a vital one for man, and giving himself 
up to the contemplation of forms, and the adoration of self. 

There are at the present day but too many who imagine 
they have perfectly done their duty, because they are kind 
toward their friends, affectionate in their families, inoffensive 
toward the rest of the world. The maxim of Gcethe and 
of Mr. Carlyle will always suit and serve such men, by 
transforming into duties the individual, domestic, or other 
affections—in other words, the consolations of life. Mr. 
Carlyle probably does not carry out his maxim in practice ; 
but his principle leads to this result, and cannot theoretically 
have any other. ‘‘ Here on earth we are as soldiers;’’ he 
says :—true, but ‘‘we understand nothing, nor do we require 
to understand anything of the plan of the campaign,’’ he 
adds ;—what law, what sure object can we then have for 
action, excepting those to which our individual instincts 
lead us? Religion is the first of our wants, he will go on 
to say; but while I hold religion to be a belief and a wor- 
ship in common ; an ideal, the realization of which mankind 
collectively must seek—a heaven, of which the earth must 
be rendered by our efforts the visible symbol—to him it is 
only a simple relation of the individual to God. It ought, 
therefore, according to my view, to preside over the devel- 
opment of collective life; according to his view, its only 
office is to pacify the troubled soul. 

Does it at least lead to this? Is he (I speak of the 
writer, of whom alone I have a right to speak) calm? No, 
he is not: in this continual alternation between aspirations 
as of a Titan and powers necessarily very limited, between 
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the feeling of life and that of nothingness, his powers are 
paralyzed as well as those of his readers. At times there 
escape from his lips accents of distress, which, whatever 
he may do, he cannot remove from the minds of those 
who listen to him with attention and sympathy. What 
else is that incessant and discouraged yearning after rest, 
which, although he has formally renounced the happiness 
of life, pervades all his works—Sartor Resartus especially 
—and which so constantly calls to our minds the words of 
Arnaud to Nicolle,—‘‘N’avons-nous pas toute 1|’éternité 
pour nous reposer?’’—‘‘Let me rest here, for I am way- 
weary and life-weary ; I will rest here, were it but to die; 
to die or to live is alike to me, alike insignificant. 

Here, then, as I lay in that CENTER OF INDIFFERENCE... 
the heavy dreams rolled gradually away.’’* Alas! no, 
poor Teufelsdrockh! there is no repose here on earth. It 
matters little if the limbs be bruised, the faculties exhausted. 
Life isa conflict and a march: the ‘‘ heavy dreams’’ will 
return: we are still too low; the air is still too heavy around 
us for them to ‘‘roll away.’’ Strength consists in advanc- 
ing in the midst and in spite of them—not in causing them 
to vanish. They will vanish higher up, when, after mount- 
ing a step upon the ladder, life shall expand in a purer 
medium: the flower, too, has its origin and germinates in 
the earth, to expand only in another element, in the air 
and sun of God. Meanwhile suffer and act; suffer for 
thyself, act for thy brethren, and with them. Speak not 
ill of science, of philosophy, of the spirit of inquiry ; these 
are the implements which God has given us for our labor, — 
good or bad, according as they are employed for good or 
for evil. Tell us no longer that ‘‘life itself isa disease— 
knowledge, the symptom of derangement ;’’ talk no more 


* Sartor Resartus, book ii. ch. 9. 
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of a ‘‘first state of freedom and paradisiacal unconscious- 
ness.’ * There is more of what zs called Byronism in these 
few words than in the whole of Byron. Freedom and 
paradise are not behind, but before us. Not life itself, but 
the deviation from life, is disease: life is sacred ; life is our 
aspiration toward the ideal,—our affections, engagements, 
which will one day be fulfilled, our virtues, a step toward 
greater. It is blasphemy to pronounce a word of contempt 
or anger against it. 

The evil at the present day is, not that men assign too 
much value to life, but the reverse. Life has fallen in 
estimation, because, as at all periods of crisis and disorgan- 
ization, the chain is broken which in all forms of belief 
attaches it through humanity to heaven. It has fallen, 
because the consciousness of mutual human responsibility, 
which alone constitutes its dignity and strength, being lost 
together with all community of belief, its sphere of activity 
has become restricted, and it has been compelled to fall 
back upon material interests, minor passions, and petty 
aims. It has fallen, because it has been too much individ- 
ualized; and the remedy lies in re-attaching life to heaven 
—in raising it again, in restoring to it the consciousness of 
its power and sanctity. The means consist in retempering 
the individual life through communion with the universal 
life ; they consist in restoring to the individual that which 
I have from the outset called the feeling of the collective, in 
pointing out to him his place in the tradition of the species, 
in bringing him into communion, by love and by works, 
with all his fellow-men. By isolating ourselves, we have 
begun to feel ourselves feeble and little; we have begun to 
despise our own efforts and those of our brethren toward 
the attainment of the ideal; and we have in despair set 


* Essays—‘‘ Characteristics,” 
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ourselves to repeat and comment upon the ‘‘ Carpe diem”? 
of the heathen poet; we must make ourselves great and 
strong again by association; we must not discredit life, 
but make it holy. By persisting to search out the secret, 
the law of individuality in the individuality itself, man ends 
only in egotism, if he is evil-minded—in skepticism, in 
fatalism, or in contemplation, if he is virtuous. Mr. Carlyle, 
whatever he may himself think, fluctuates between these 
last three tendencies. 

The function which Mr. Carlyle at present fulfills in 
England appears to me therefore important, but incom- 
plete. Its level is perhaps not high enough for the 
demands of the age; nevertheless, it is noble, and nearer 
to the object which I have pointed out than that perhaps 
of any other living writer. All that he combats is indeed 
really false, and has never been combated more energet- 
ically; that which he teaches is not always true. His 
aspirations belong to the future—the temper and habits of 
his intelligence attach him to the past. My sympathies may 
claim the one-half of the man—the other half escapes me. 
All that I regard as important, he considers so also; all 
that I foresee, he forsees likewise. We only differ respect- 
ing the road to follow, the means to be adopted: we serve 
the same God, we separate only in the worship. While I 
would dive into the midst of present things, in order to 
draw inspiration from them, while I would mingle with men 
in order to draw strength from them, he would retire to a 
distance and contemplate. I appeal perhaps more than he 
to tradition; he appeals more than I to individual con- 
science. My theory, perhaps, runs the risk of sacrificing 
something of the purity of the zdea in the pursuit of the 
means; he runs the risk, without intending it, of deserting 
his brother laborers. 

Neverthgless, let each follow his own path. There will 
always be a field for the fraternity of noble spirits, even if 
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they differ in their notion of the present life. Their out- 
ward manifestations may vary, but only like the radiations 
of light upon the earth. The ray assumes different colors, 
according to the different media through which it passes, 
according to the surface of the objects upon which it falls ; 
but wherever it falls, it warms and vivifies more or less 
visibly, and all the beams proceed from the same source. 
Like the sun, the fountain of terrestrial light, there is a 
common element in heaven for all human spirits which 
possess strong, firm, and disinterested convictions. In this 
sanctuary of the soul Mr. Carlyle will assuredly commune 
with all the chosen souls that’ adore God and truth, and all 
who have learned to suffer without cursing, and to sacrifice 
themselves without despair. 

I can but briefly refer to Mr. Carlyle’s last work, 
recently published, entitled Past and Present. I have read 
it with attention, and with a desire to find cause to alter my 
opinions. I, however, find nothing to retract: on the 
contrary, the present work appears to confirm those 
opinions. fast and Present is a work of power, and will 
do incalculable good. No one will close its pages without 
having felt awakened in him thoughts and feelings which 
would perhaps have still slept long in his heart: yet should 
the reader desire to open it again, with a view to study 
how he may realize these sentiments and thoughts in the 
world, he will often, in the midst of eloquent pages, of 
fruitful truths expressed with an astonishing energy, meet 
with disappointment. Past and Present is, in my opinion, 
remarkable rather for the tendencies and aptitudes which 
it presents, than for the paths which it points out. It isa 
step toward the future, not a step zz the future. Will 
Mr. Carlyle take this step? I know not, but there is 
everything to hope. 


THE END. 
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